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78 STERLING DOW 


NTIL lately no great amount of Minoan 
writing was available. Only about 200 in- 
scriptions in the most developed script, which 
is “Linear Script B,” had been published. “Lin- 
ear Script A” was even less known. In 1945 
all of Linear A was published, and in 1951-53 
the texts have been printed of about 3400 Lin- 
ear B tablets. During 1952, Pylos yielded an 
additional 350 Linear B tablets, and others, 39 
in number, were found at Mykenai itself. 

After a half-century of dearth, the specialists 
have an abundance of material, and there is 
much activity. Since the present article was 
first drafted, Linear B has been proved, by 
actual translation of at least four words, to be 
Greek. Linear A remains almost totally un- 
read, but doubtless it is “Minoan.” 

The present article has three parts: biblio- 
graphical, textual, and an essay on literacy. The 
bibliography is intended first of all for non- 
specialists, but | have tried through it to make 
everything on Minoan writing accessible. One 
section, in the form of annals, provides a skele- 
ton history of these studies from their begin- 
ning. The remainder of this part consists of 
reviews; these too are introductory. 

The textual part is special. Continuing the 
reviews, it examines certain texts and provides 
a basis for some sections of the essay. 

The essay on literacy is historical rather than 
linguistic. I hope that it can be read without 
study of the preceding parts. Literacy itself is 
a subject hardly tapped as yet; perhaps I should 
be pleased enough if in this part the right 
questions have been raised. One section gives 
the reasoning which persuaded me, before the 
linguistic evidence was known, that Linear B 
was Greek. As an example of historical and 
archaeological argument which has actually 
been proved correct, the reasoning may be of 
interest in itself; but more because, in giving 
the setting for Linear B (i.e. Greek) literacy, 
the reasoning necessarily goes beyond mere lit- 
eracy, and proves that Greeks controlled the 
very Palace of Minos for at least a generation 
before they destroyed it. 


Fonts. From infra, p. 88, it will be clear that 
the Linear B inscriptions from Knossos are now 
to be cited in italics, for instance Ag0/; and 
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those from Pylos in Roman, for instance Aa01. 


Abbreviations, etc. A half-dozen important 
abbreviations of works bearing on Minoan writ- 
ing will be found infra, pages 80-83. All 
other abbreviations of scholarly works are those 
of the standard list, American Journal of Ar- 
chaeology 56 (1952) 1-7. Periods of the Bronze 
Age: E(arly) M(inoan); M(iddle) M(inoan); 
L(ate) M(inoan), Late) H(elladic), L(ate) 
C(ycladic), and, applied to the whole area, 
L(ate) B(ronze). 


Transliterations from Greek, both ancient 
and modern, follow the principles adopted in 
the Journal of Hellenic Studies 67 (1947) xix- 
xxi, so that Knossos is preferred to Cnossus, 
Mykenai to Mycenae, and, with less pleasure, 
Ayia Triadha to Hagia or Haghia or Agia or 
H.Triada. For Arkhanais, instead of Arkanes 
(Trullos), I follow Pendlebury. As to the Hit- 
tite capital, the former spelling, adopted in e.g. 
CAH, viz. Boghaz Keui, antedates the Turkish 
adoption of Latin letters with standard spell- 
ings, in this instance Bogazkéy. This rendition 
of the weak guttural g makes difficulties both 
for printers and for readers who are not lin- 
guists, so that it seems best to follow the advice 
of H. G. Giiterbock (per litt.), which is to en- 
courage Boghazkéy. 


“Minoan.” Pedantic accuracy, and some good 
current usage, would compel the use of the full 
term ‘“‘Minoan-Mykenaian” (or “Minoan-My- 
cenaean”’) when the whole is spoken of; but it 
seems better to use the simple term, as in “the 
Minoan civilization,” unless there is need to 
emphasize that specifically Mainland contribu- 
tions are to be kept prominently in mind. The 
reasons are: simplicity; uncertainty as to 
whether Mykenai really was the center of every- 
thing on the Mainland before the Mykenaian 
Age (LH II] — LM III = LC III = L{ate] 
B{ronze] III); the fact that, since Pylos has 
provided ca. 920 tablets and Mykenai 39, stu- 
dents of script must speak not of Mykenai as 
the center, but of “the Mainland” as a whole; 
and especially the desirability of not having to 
say ‘““Minoan-Mykenaian [or “Mainland-Mino- 
an] Script B,” or “A’” (“A prime”). 
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MODERN STUDIES 
INTRODUCTIONS AND BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Introductions. Any interested layman and 
every scholar who wishes an introduction could 
well read the following brief, well-illustrated 
articles: 

(1) G. E. Mylonas, “Prehistoric Greek 
Scripts,” Archaeology | (1948) 210-220. No pre- 
vious knowledge is assumed in the reader. 
“Popular” in a good sense; covers the back- 
ground for all the scripts. (The title should not 
mislead: it means, presumably, “prehistoric 
scripts in lands which eventually became, but 
were not all then, in any full sense, Greek.’’) 

(2) E. L. Bennett, Jr., “The Undeciphered 
Minoan Script,” Yale Scientific Magazine 25, 
no. 5 (Feb. 1951) 11-13, 24, 28, 34, 36, shows 
non-specialists what the best leads are for the 


Acknowledgments. I am grateful, for gen- 
erous and expert scholarly help in this field, to 
E. L. Bennett, Jr., C. W. Blegen, H. G. Giiter- 
bock, J. Sundwall, and M. G. F. Ventris; to 
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J. F. Daniel, the articles of A. E. Kober, the 
monograph by H. J. Kantor, the Symposium 
on Homer in 1948-1950, and Bennett's superla- 
tive article on fractions. The author thanks 
Harvard University also, which through the 
Provost, P. H. Buck, and the Administrative 
Committee of the Harvard Foundation for 
Advanced Study and Research, assisted with 
grants. 


decipherment of Linear B: the ideal beginner's 
article, with actual examples. Specialists will 
note the possibility that the nine towns of Pylos 
are listed (p. 24 and fig. 5). (Caption to fig. 9: 
for fire read five). 

(3) A. E. Kober, “The Minoan Scripts: Facts 
and Theory,” AJA 52 (1948) 82-103. A dispas- 
sionate survey of all the scripts just before the 
recent publications of Linear B. 

Other brief and intelligent summaries are 
those of J. Sundwall, FuF 14 (1938) 25; and of 
G. Klaffenbach, FuF 24 (1948) 193-196, with 
bibliography and an interesting synthesis cen- 
tered about Cyprus; and of L. Deroy, cited 
infra. 

Scholars will note that all the early Near 
Eastern systems of writing —the setting for 
Minoan — are introduced by F. v. Bissing in 
the Miiller-Otto Handbuch, 1 (1939) Archaeol- 
ogie 147-181. Among the other languages of the 
area, E. Benveniste treats Minoan briefly in A. 
Meillet and M. Cohen, Les Langues du Monde 
(1952) 211-212; bibliography 223-224. 


Bibliographies. The then principal works 
were listed by A. E. Kober in AJA 52 (1948) 82, 
n.2. HT(Carratelli, MonAnt 40 [1945] 422- 
610) mentions more special articles. SM II 
(Evans, Scripta Minoa . . . Il) contains much. 
M. N. Tod's epigraphical surveys included this 
whole field: JHS, Vols. 34 (1914), 35, 39, 41 and 
biennially through 59, then 62, 65, 67, and 72 
(1952). A useful 100-title list for the period 
down to 1950, i.e. the pre-Bennett period, is 
Appendix 5 of M. G. F. Ventris’ Mid-Century 
Report, pages xxxi-xxxvi, cited fully infra un- 
der 1950. Most recent, and generous in its in- 
clusion of archaeological and other peripheral 
matter, is the list in J. E. Henle, Word Struc- 
ture (cited infra under 1953, fall) pp. 174-185. 
From this list a few titles can be added to the 
two inclusive bibliographies reported in the 
next paragraphs; but the book does not men- 
tion either Anstock-Darga or Deroy. 

The field is a particularly difficult one for 
the bibliographer, because the material is scat- 
tered and some of it is fugitive. With extraor- 
dinary diligence, two inclusive bibliographies 
have been compiled. Louis Deroy, “Bibliogra- 
phie critique des recherches relatives a l’écriture 
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crétoise,” RHA 8 (1947/8) 1-39, with additions 
in 11 (1951) 35-60, has 179 (the numbers run to 
176, but three are double) titles listed under the 
year of publication and numbered; important 
ones are starred; there is an index of authors’ 
names at the end (pp. 59-60). The terminus is 
early in 1951, but Mme. Anstock-Darga’s bibli- 
ography (infra) had appeared and Deroy was 
able to utilize it. Compiled just on the eve of 
the recent publications of texts, these two bibli- 
ographies record opportunely the whole of the 
first period of the study of Minoan writing. 
Deroy's comments are often lengthy enough to 
be brief reviews. Most of them are agreeably 
acid; he believes in rigorous proof. His pages 
55-59 are a good brief summary of progress. 
From Marouzeau’s AnnPhil 21 (1952, covering 
1950) some additions can be made, e.g. T. B. 
Jones, “Notes on the Eteocypriote Inscriptions,” 
AJP 71 (1950) 401-407. 

M. Anstock-Darga, “Bibliographie zur kre- 
tisch-minoischen Schrift und Sprache,” Orien- 
talia (Pontificium Institutum Biblicum, Rome) 
NS 20 (1951) 171-181, has a two-page introduc- 
tion to recent attempts at decipherment, and 
a list of 177 books and articles, arranged alpha- 
betically by authors’ names, and including also 
some but not all important reviews; no com- 
mentary by the compiler. General works, lin- 
guistic and historical, even Nilsson MM Rel? 
(Minoan-Mycenaean Religion, ed. 2) and Pen- 
_dlebury AoC (Archaeology of Crete) are ex- 
pressly omitted, too inflexibly; Glotz’ chapter on 
“L’Ecriture et la langue” in La Civilisation 
Egéenne (1924 [1923]; there is a new edition, 
not yet accessible to me), pp. 421-443 (infra, p. 
108) should also be in, and the Index volume 
(V; 1935) to PM. Add also Klaflenbach, Ful 24 
(1948) 193-196; A. Xenaki, article on the Linear 
B tablets [from Knossos] in the Giamalake Col- 
lection, Kretika Chronika, Tome A’, II (1947) 
390-399; V. Georgiev, Vorgriechische Sprach- 
wissensschaft I-11 (Annuaire de Université de 
Sofia, Fac. Hist.-Philol., vol. 38 [1941/5] no. 6); 
and H. L. Lorimer, Homer and the Monuments 
(London, 1950) 122-131. 

For A. E. Kober all older bibliographies are 
supplanted infra, pp. 83-84; for J. Sundwall 
there is a supplement infra, p. 85. 
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ANNALS OF DISCOVERIES, SCHOLARS, 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


The object of the present section is to pro- 
vide a useful kind of annals, putting bibliog- 
raphy (limited, but with full references for the 
works cited) into its setting, and relating dis- 
coveries directly to authors and publications. 

The italicized abbreviations SM, Py, etc., 
printed in square brackets after the dates at the 
left margin are the abbreviations used herein 
for works bearing on Minoan writing. 


1871-1876 The Cypriot syllabary of Classical times, 
the script of which was a direct descendant of 
the Cypro-Minoan script, was largely deciphered 
in these years by George Smith, and by Birch, 
Brandis, Deecke, Siegismund, Moriz Schmidt, 
and Ahrens. Their work was based on inscrip- 
tions which were Greek in language and in 
script, equated with other texts in the Classical 
Cypriot syllabary. See further infra, p. 101. 

1894 A. J. (from 1911 Sir Arthur) Evans first vis- 
ited Crete, and determined to excavate the site 
Knossos, primarily to find Cretan Bronze Age 
writing, which hitherto had hardly been recog- 
nized by anyone except himself. (For an ac- 
count of Evans and Knossos, with some of his 
diary, see Joan Evans’ biography Time and 
Chance 299-300, 308 f£.) 

1894 Evans, “Cretan Pictographs and Prae-Phoeni- 
cian Script,” JHS 14, pp. 270-372. Reprinted 
1895 (London, Quaritch). Further, JHS 17 
(1897) 327-395. 

1900-1904 Evans began the excavation of Knossos 
and within a month discovered great masses of 
Linear B tablets, some 2791 eventually. Early 
excavation reports in BSA: listed in Henle 
(infra 1953) 176; on the writing, see infra Evans 
PM (Palace of Minos); SM II (1952): and Ben- 
nett, Ind (A Minoan Linear B Index). 

1902-1912 F. Halbherr and R. Paribeni discovered 
the Linear A tablets at Ayia Triadha. 

1908 Pernier discovered the Phaistos Disk. 

1909 Pernier published the Phaistos Disk, Ausonia 
3 ('1908") 255-302. Bibliography and notes infra, 
p- 99. 

1909 [SM1} Arthur J. Evans, Scripta Minoa I: 
The Hieroglyphic and Primitive Linear Classes 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press). The Pictographic 
texts: a corpus, still fundamental, but needing 
now to be extensively supplemented. 


1954] 


1913-(continuing) Articles and monographs by J. 
Sundwall; references infra, p. 85. 


1921-1936 [PM] A. J. Evans, Palace of Minos, LIV, 
and Joan Evans, V, Index. The various scripts 
are treated, especially in IV, pp. 591-769, 785- 
871; see also the Index, s.v. Script (an article 
composed by A. J. Evans). 

1930 F. Chapouthier, Les Ecritures Minoennes au 
Palais de Mallia (Ecole Frangaise d’Athénes: 
Etudes Crétoises, 11). 36 inscriptions, mostly 
pictographic. Well published with photographs. 

1933 Rhys Carpenter, AJA 37 (1933) 8-29, claimed 
that the absence of any Greek written in Phoe- 
nician letters datable earlier than ca. 725 B.c. 
proved that the Phoenician alphabet was intro- 
duced about then, and not (as had been uni- 
versally supposed) much earlier. He showed 
further that the gradual extension of writing to 
record literature, law codes, and the like, ac- 
corded with this, or even with a slightly later 
date. Although much is still uncertain, since 
1933 fewer and fewer scholars would put the 
beginning of the second period of Greek liter- 
acy (i.e. the borrowing of the Phoenician alpha- 
bet) earlier than 850 or 800 B.c., and there is 
still no conclusive proof that it antedated ca. 
725. Accordingly if any Minoan script survived 
(outside Cyprus), then it must have survived 
over a far longer interval than used to be 
thought. Infra, p. 127. 

1935 Publication of the Ayia Triadha tablets en- 
trusted to G. Pugliese Carratelli. In 1941 he 
visited Crete and Greece, and studied the tab- 
lets; and later, in 1941, submitted his MS. 

1936 G. E. Mylonas in AJA 40 (1936) 426-431, and 
also in ArchEph (1936) 61-100, published an 
inscription on an amphora found at Eleusis, 
which became the best-known Minoan inscrip- 
tion from the Mainland. The most recent note 
on it is T. B. Jones, AJA 55 (1951) 67. 

1939 [AoC] J. D. S. Pendlebury, The Archaeology 
of Crete (London, Methuen). A model summary. 
The setting for the scripts. 

1939 C. W. Blegen discovered 621 (inventoried) 

Linear B tablets at Epano Englianos (Pylos) in 

Messenia: “Excavations at Pylos, 1939,” AJA 

43 (1939) 557-576, especially 563-570. Full bibli- 

ography of announcements of the news, FuF 24 

(1948) 195, n. 6. Publication of the tablets was 

later entrusted to E. L. Bennett, Jr. 

J. D. S. Pendlebury died, aet. 37. Obituaries: 
three, with portrait, BSA 41 (1940-1945 [1946}) 
5-8; a fourth, JEA 28 (1942) 61-63. Partial biog- 
raphy: N. G. L. Hammond and T. J. Dunbabin, 
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John Pendlebury in Crete (Cambridge, Eng., 
1948). Last article, posthumous: “Egypt and the 
Aegean,” in Essays for David M. Robinson, I, 
pp. 184-187. 

Sir Arthur Evans died, aet. 90. Biography: 
Joan Evans, Time and Chance: the Story of 
Arthur Evans and His Forebears (London, 1943). 
Summary: Joan Evans, “Sir Arthur Evans and 
Knossos,” Archaeology 3 (1950) 134-139. Publi- 
cation of SM ILIII entrusted to J. L. (later 
Sir John) Myres. 

John Franklin Daniel, “Prolegomena to the 
Cypro-Minoan Script,” AJA 45 (1941) 249-282. 
See the references for Cyprus, infra, p. 101. 
1945 [HT] G. Pugliese Carratelli, “Le Iscrizioni 
preelleniche di Haghia Triada in Creta et della 
Grecia peninsulare,” MonAnt 40 (1945) 422- 
610. A corpus, of the texts of Linear A, mostly 
from Ayia Triadha; and also the published 
Mainland texts, mostly on vases, of Linear B; 
Carratelli had not seen the Pylos tablets. For 
reviews, corrigenda, etc., and readings of the 
Arkhanais (Trullos) text, see infra, p. 101. The 
texts will be reprinted in letterpress in SM III 
(Myres, Scripta Minoa Ill). 

Helene J. Kantor, “The Aegean and the 
Orient in the Second Millennium B.C.,” AJA 51 
(1947) 1-103, pls. 1-26 (re-issued later, with five 
additional pages of appendixes [two] and in- 
dex, as Monograph I by the Archaeological In- 
stitute of America; Principia Press, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana). The first full presentation of the 
case for extensive Mainland trade and power, at 
the expense of Crete, before 1400 B.c. Cf. 
Furumark 1950. 

1948, Dec. J. F. Daniel died, aet. 38. Obituary: 
AJA 52 (1948) unnumbered pages before 485. 

His only published writing in the present field 

was his dissertation; see under 1941. 

M. G. F. Ventris produced and distributed 
privately a “Minoan A Syllabary Transcript 
Index” (address 19 North End, London, NW 8, 
England). 

1950, Mar. [Mid-Century Report] Ventris edited 
The Languages of the Minoan and Mycenaean 
Civilizations: Mid-Century Report, London 
1950. Published privately in mimeographed 
form with covers and distributed gratis. Pages 
text 56, appendixes xxxvi and 3 diagrams. Text: 
answers, in English or Englished, to an elab- 
orate questionnaire, by E. L. Bennett, Jr., H. T. 
Bossert, G. P. Carratelli (a summary of parts of 
HT, not a new paper), V. Georgiev, E. Gru- 
mach, (A. E. Kober was asked but doubted its 
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1941 


1947 


1949 


1951 [Minos] Antonio Tovar and Emilio Peruzzi 


value, p. 37), C. D. Ktistopoulos, J. L. Myres, 
E. G. Peruzzi, F. Schachermeyr, J. Sundwall. 
Appendixes: (1) Ventris’ own answers; (2-4) 
other material; (5) bibliography of ca. 100 titles. 
Infra, pp. 98-99, with notice of Ventris’ other 
writings, and p. 115. 


1950, May Miss A. E. Kober died, aet. 43. Bibli- 


ography, infra, p. 84. 


1950 Bennett, “Fractional Quantities in Minoan 


Bookkeeping,” AJA 54 (1950) 204-222. Estab- 
lished the symbols for most of the fractions in 
both Linear A and Linear B. The article also 
contains Bennett's only expression of opinions 
thus far on several larger related questions. 
Written before he had seen the Knossos tablets. 
— See also J. Sundwall, Soc. Sci. Fenn., Com. 
Hum. Litt. 19, no. 2 (1953) 1-8. 


1950,summer An inscribed tablet was discovered 


at Mykenai, the first to be found there. 


1950, July-Aug. Bennett visited Herakleion, checked 


inventory numbers of the Knossos tablets, made 
joins; reported these to Sir John Myres, who 
included them in SM II. Bennett also reported 
that much else needed to be done, but it was 
decided, wisely, not to delay SM II longer. He 
copied a thousand small bits of tablets which 
Evans had not included (these are covered by 
Ind and will be published). He visited Athens 
and Oxford, testing and correcting readings of 
most of the known tablets. 


1950 A. Furumark, “The Settlement at Ialysos and 


Aegean History c. 1550-1400 B.c.,” OpusArch 6, 
pp. 150-271. Proves that the settlement is Mino- 
an: a major historical contribution. 


1950 [MMRel?]_ M. P. Nilsson, Minoan-Mycenaean 


Religion, ed. 2 (ed. 1 was published in 1927). 
Indispensable for the background, all that has 
to do with cult, and much else. Full title and 
review infra, under Book Reviews. 


1951 [Py, or Py 1951] E. L. Bennett, Jr., The Pylos 


Tablets; a Preliminary Transcription, with a 
Foreword by Carl W. Blegen. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, Princeton, N. J., for the University 
of Cincinnati. Signs in texts and indexes drawn, 
then photographed; rest in typewriter font, ex- 
cept introductory matter in print. Pages xvi, 
120. Paper covers. 8vo. $2.00. All the tablets 
found in 1939: texts as prepared from photo- 
graphs, then corrected by inspection of the 
originals in summer of 1950. Index of Py now 
supplanted by /nd. Corrigenda: Bennett, Minos 
I (1951) 100-101. Review: E. Peruzzi, Minos I 
(1951) 150-152. Further notes infra, pp. 87-96. 
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established Minos: Investigaciones y Materiales 
para el Estudio de los Textos Paleocretenses 
(Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, 
Colegio Trilingiie de la Universidad, Sala- 
manca). Articles, obituaries, reviews. At this 
writing the two (excellent) fascicules of Vol. 1 
(1951) have appeared. 


1951 E. L. Bennett, Jr., “Statistical Notes on the 


Sign-Groups from Pylos,” Minos I, pp. 100-137. 
Systematic and elaborate computations of fre- 
quencies, with tables, of all important aspects. 
No conclusions expressed. 


1952, Jan. [SM II] A(rthur) J. Evans, Scripta 


Minoa: the Written Documents of Minoan 
Crete, with Special Reference to the Archives of 
Knossos: Vol. II, The Archives of Knossos; Clay 
Tablets Inscribed in Linear Script B, Edited 
from Notes, and Supplemented, by J(ohn) L. 
(Sir John) Myres. Oxford, at the Clarendon 
Press. Pages of letterpress, viii, 114; then num- 
erous unnumbered pages of: Index; Vocabulary; 
Tables 1-5; Line Drawings of Tablets B1-B1574; 
and Collotype Plates (numeration continued 
from Scripta Minoa 1) XIV-XCI (XCII omitted), 
XCIII-XCVII. 4vo. £10/10/-: $42.00. A. E. 
Kober’s Inventory according to contents of tab- 
lets was included, and E. L. Bennett's report 
from Knossos; but the text does not seem to 
have benefited from any but general knowledge 
of the Pylos tablets. Reviews: J. Sundwall, 
Gnomon 25 (1953) 176-180, dealing largely with 
interpretation; and infra, p. 85-87. 


1952, spring Ventris turned from Etruscan to ex- 


plore the possibilities of Greek as the language 
of Linear B. ‘This was announced in his “Work 
Note 20” of June; and in the British Broad- 
casting Company's The Listener of 10 July, pp. 
57-58. Infra, under 1952, fall, and pp. 98-99. 


1952, May Bennett, “Corrections of Scripta Minoa 


II,” dealing with the identifications of the tab- 
lets; with a list of additional references to the 
plates, to A. E. Kober’s classification, and to the 
junctions made by Bennett in 1950. 14 quarto 
pages, stapled, with covering letter, privately 
distributed by the author (address: Box 1967, 
Yale Station, New Haven, Conn.). 


1952, June C. D. Ktistopoulos, Recherches, pro- 


posed a number of equivalents of Linear B 
proper nouns in Greek (infra, p. 97). 


1952,summer C. W. Blegen discovered 484 more 


Linear B tablets at Pylos (the figure is the 
number inventoried; joins have reduced it to 
ca. 350): AJA 57 (1953) 63 and pl. 36, fig. 14; 
Blegen per litt. 
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1952,summer A. J. B. Wace found 39 Linear B 
inscriptions, on tablets and one on a large vase, 
at Mykenai, in the House of the Oil Merchant. 
Photographs of three tablets and a preliminary 
account, Illustrated London News 221 (1952: 
25 Oct.) 681-683; also A. C. Sedgwick, New York 
Sunday Times Magazine, 1952. (Wace’s own 
accounts, infra under 1953). Publication en- 
trusted to Bennett: see under 1953, Sept. 
Another unpublished [Linear B] tablet was re- 
ported in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. 

1952, Sept. Bennett produced and distributed pri- 
vately a card bearing on its two faces tables of 
all the Linear B signs, with variant forms and 
transcriptions of each. This card is reprinted in 
Ind, pp. 1 and 107. 

1952, fall Ventris and J. Chadwick wrote the article 
which has been proved to offer the first success- 
ful translations of Linear B into Greek. Infra, 
1953 spring. 

1953, spring [Ind] E. L. Bennett, Jr., 4 Minoan 
Linear B Index. Yale University Press, New 
Haven 7, Conn.: published for the Department 
of Classics. Pages xxiv, 120. Paper covers. 8vo. 
$2.00. Indexes of other signs-in-groups, ideo- 
grams, and a reverse index. Scope: all Linear B 
texts known before Summer 1952, including all 
the (otherwise unpublished) new tablets and 
new readings made by Bennett in Summer 1950. 
These indexes supplant those in Py and in SM 
II. Lesser but vital features: Synopsis of the 
Classification (xii-xiii); List of Knossian Inscrip- 
tions (xiv-xxiv), all classified according to the 
system on pp. xii-xiii; a List (107), and Summary 
of the Uses, of Ideographic Signs (118-119). Re- 
view, infra, pp. 87-96. 

1953, spring Ventris’ and Chadwick's phonetic val- 
ues, applied by Blegen in April to the tablet 
Pylos Inv. No. 641, unpublished and unseen by 
them, yielded several Greek words. Various 
lectures by Ventris and Chadwick, including 
one in London by Ventris on 24 June. On 25 
June, an account and a notable editorial in the 
London Times. A subsequent good account of 
the decipherment is R. D. Barnett’s, in The 
Manchester Guardian Weekly, 15 Oct. 1953, p. 7. 

1953,summer ‘Two or three more tablets found at 
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Pylos: Blegen AJA 58 (1954) 29, 30, and pl. 7, 
fig. 8. 

1953 T. B. Mitford in Congrés (cited infra, p. 101) 
on Cyprus. 

1953 A. J. B. Wace, “The Discovery of Inscribed 
Clay Tablets at Mycenae,” Antiquity 27 (1953) 
84-86, with photograph of one tablet; “New 
Light on Homer — Excavations at Mycenae, 
1952,” Archaeology 6 (19538) 75-81, with photo- 
graphs of two; JHS 73 (1953) 131-132. Infra 
p- 121; and next item. 

1953, Sept. E. L. Bennett, Jr., “The Mycenae Tab- 
lets,” Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society 97, no. 4 (28 Sept.) 422-470, including 
photographs of all; introduction by A. J. B. 
Wace. 

1953, fall A. J. B. Wace, “The History of Crete in 
the Third and Second Millenniums B.C.,” His- 
toria 2, pp. 74-94. The most recent historical 
synthesis, critique, and bibliography. 

1953, fall Jane E. Henle, A Study in Word Struc- 
ture in Minoan Linear B. A Columbia Univer- 
sity dissertation written under W. B. Dinsmoor. 
Address: Miss J. E. Henle, 299 West 12th St., 
New York 14, N. Y. Based on all the texts 
except the corrections published in /nd. 

1953, Sept. M. Ventris and J. Chadwick, “Evidence 
for Greek Dialect in the Mycenaean Archives,” 
JHS 73 (1953) 84-103. The crucial article. Re- 
prints: address, Society for the Promotion of 
Hellenic Studies, 50 Bedford Sq., London, 
W.C.1; price, 5s. Infra, p. 98. 

1953, late Carl W. Blegen, article on Pylos Tablet 
641 (supra, 1953 spring), in a volume of essays 
honoring the late G. P. Oikonomos (Athens). 
The first objective linguistic proof that Linear 
B is Greek, in that some of Ventris’ phonetic 
equivalents enable words to be translated. 
Infra, p. 99. 

1954, spring Ventris, article in Archaeology: dis- 
cussion of Pylos 641. 

1954? [SM II1} Sir John Myres, Scripta Minoa III. 
London, Society of Antiquaries, forthcoming. 
Linear A; also Cypro-Minoan and Mainland 
vase inscriptions. Texts to be printed in letter- 
press. No (?) drawings or photographs; will not 
supersede Carratelli’s HT (supra, under 1945). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ALICE ELIZABETH KOBER 


An obituary appears in Minos I (1951) 138- 


Add that she was a member of the Board of 


139, and another (by J. Sundwall) in the Jahr- 
buch fiir Kleinasiatische Forschung 1 (1951), 
also E. A. Hahn in Language 27 (1951). 


Advisory Editors of the AJA. To her memory 
are dedicated J. Sundwall’s Kleinasiatische 
Nachtrage and C. D. Ktistopoulos’ Premiéres 
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Remarques sur les Inscriptions de Pylos. There 
is also a note infra, p. 97. 


The following bibliography is complete 


down into 1947. I may have missed a few more 
recent reviews. 


1932 


. The Use of Color Terms in the Greek Poets, 


Including All the Poets from Homer to 146 B.C. 
except the Epigrammatists (W. H. Humphrey 
Press, Geneva, N. Y.). 8vo. Pp. viii, 124. Colum- 
bia Ph.D. dissertation. Note on it, under Ne- 
crology, A. E. Kober. 

1933 
Review of F. E. Wallace, Color in Homer and 
Ancient Art, in CW 26, pp. 166-167. 

1934 
“Some Remarks on Color in Greek Poetry,” CW 
27, pp. 189-191. 

1937 


. Review of W. B. Stanford, Greek Metaphor, in 


CW 30, pp. 146-147. 
Review of J. Sundwall, Altkretische Urkun- 
denstudien, in CW 30, pp. 206-207. 
Notice (unsigned) of H. Bauer, Die Alpha- 
betische Keilinschrifttexte von Ras Schamra, in 
CW 30, p. 217. 

1942 
“The Gender of Greek Nouns Ending in 
-inthos,” AJP 63, pp. 320-327. 

1943 
“The Scripts of Pre-Hellenic Greece,” CO 21, 
pp. 72-74. 

1944 
“The ‘Adze’ Tablets from Knossos,” AJA 48 
(not 43 as jn Orientalia NS 20 (1951] 177), pp. 
64-75. 

1945 
“Evidence of Inflection in the ‘Chariot’ Tablets 
from Knossos,” AJA 49, pp. 143-151. 


. “Tiberius — Master Detective,” CO 22, p. 37. 


“The Cryptograms of Crete,” CO 22, pp. 77-78. 


. “The ‘Thracian Pig Dance’,” CP 40, pp. 98-107 


(in collaboration with Lillian B. Lawler). 


. Review of C. D. Ktistopoulos, A Contribution 


to the Problem of the Minoan Script, in AJA 
49, pp. 605-606. 

1946 
“Inflection in Linear Class B: I — Declension,” 
AJA 50, pp. 268-276. 

1948 
Review (written, or at least begun, earlier) of 
B. Hroznf, Die dilteste Geschichte Vorderasiens 


17. 


19. 


20. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 
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und Indiens? and Kretas und Vorgriechenlands 
Inschriften, Geschichte und Kultur — 1, Ein 
Entzifferungsversuch, in AJA 50, pp. 493-495. 
“The Minoan Scripts: Fact and Theory,” 4JA 
52, pp. 82-103. 
Review of J. Sundwail, Minoische Kultverzeich- 
nisse aus Hagia Triada; Ueber Schilf- und 
Baumkult in den Hagia Triada Urkunden; 
Weitere Bemerkungen zu den Hagia Triada 
Tafelchen 1, 11, Ill; in AJA 52, p. 303. 
Review of G. Pugliese Carratelli, Le Iscrizione 
preelleniche di Haghia Triada in Creta e della 
Grecia peninsulare [HT], in AJA 52, pp. 302- 
$03. 
Review of H. T. Bossert, Asia, in Artibus Asiae 
11, pp. 320-322. 

1949 


. Review of D. Diringer, The Alphabet, a Key to 


the History of Mankind, in AJA 53, pp. 212-213. 
“*Total’ in Minoan (Linear Class B),” AO 17 
(1949 = Symbolae . . . B. Hrozn$, 1), pp. 386- 
398. 

1950 
“A Note on Some ‘Cattle’ Tablets from Knos- 
sos,” JKF 1, pp. 142-150. 
Review of B. Hrozng, Les Inscriptions crétoises: 
Essai de déchiffrement; and of V. Georgiev, Le 
déchiffrement des inscriptions minoennes, in 
Language 26, pp. 286-298. (For an important 
review of the continuation of the Hrozng¢ item, 
see E. L. Bennett, Jr., in AJA 54, pp. 81-82.) 


UNPUBLISHED 


An article on the Minoan scripts and languages 
written at the request of the editor of the sec- 
tion on Mediterranean languages, H. M. Hoe- 
nigswald, for the Dictionary of Languages (gen- 
eral editors, U. T. Holmes and G. S. Lane). 
Submitted in 1947 or earlier. The need for this 
volume having been largely met by Les Langues 
du Monde (supra, p. 79), it is not being pushed 
at this writing. The article is said not to con- 
tain any novelties. 

The Element -inth- in Greek and Its Relation 
to the Pre-Hellenic Linguistic Stratum. Un- 
published typescript, 272 pages plus extensive 
bibliography at end. Now, with her other liter- 
ary remains, in the University Museum (33rd 
and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia 4, Pa.). Devel- 
oped, doubtless, from her paper of 1942 (supra); 
substantially complete by 1947. Publication was 
discussed at various times. I have not seen it. 
A detailed and reliable work on the Prehellenic 
component of Greek is one of the great needs. 


= 
18. 
= 
2. 
21 
= 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
= 
9. 
10. 
15. 
16. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ON J. SUNDWALL'S 
STupIES OF MINOAN WRITING AND RELATED 
Matrers, Down INTO 1953. 


Johannes Sundwall’s first series of studies 
accustomed him to the (by then) fairly exact 
methods of modern classical investigations. 
Drawing largely on epigraphical sources, he had 
produced two monographs, Epigraphische Bei- 
trige zur soztal-politischen Geschichte Athens 
im Zeitalter des Demosthenes (Leipzig; Klio: 
Beitraige zur Alten Geschichte, IV [1906]); and 
Nachtradge zur Prosopographia Attica (Helsing- 
fors; Ofversigt af Finska Vetenskaps-Societetens 
Forhandlingar, 52 [1909/10], Humanistiska 
Vetenskaper). He had also produced an exten- 
sive monograph in the latter series (1906/7- 
1907/8), on the New Style Attic coins. Thus 
by 1913, the year of his first Minoan article, he 
had made expert contributions in epigraphy, 
prosopography, and numismatics: solid blocks 
for the foundations of taller structures. Sund- 
wall was among the five schoiars of whom W. S. 
Ferguson (Hellenistic Athens, x) said that he 
had neglected nothing they had written. This 
is not the place to dwell on Sundwall’s other 
studies in the Classical field, in the New Testa- 
ment, in the late Roman period; on West- 
rémische Studien (1915) or Zur Vorgeschichte 
Etruriens (1932). In the field of Minoan writ- 
ing his numerous articles constitute a unique 
and splendid series. The list for the past forty 
years can be had from Anstock-Darga, Orien- 
talia NS 20 (1951) 179-181, nos. 143-170, with 
the addition of the following titles: 


Answer to Ventris’ questionnaire, Mid-Century 
Report 55-56. 

“Ueber einige Sachzeichen in den pylischen 
Tafelchen,” Soc. Sci. Fenn., Com. Hum. Litt., 
17, no. 3 (1951). 

“Sachzeichen und Symbole in Knossischen Rin- 
derinventaren,” Minos I (1951) 31-38. 

“Die Knossischen Wageninventare,” Studies 
Presented to David Moore Robinson 1 (1951) 
16-20. 

“Zu den Knossisch-pylischen Hohlmassen fiir 
Trockenes und Fliissiges,” Soc. Sci. Fennica, 
Com. Hum. Litt., 19, no. 2 (1953). 

Review of SM II, in Gnomon 25 (1953) 176-180. 

Another list of Sundwall’s writings, through 

1950, with convenient summaries and comments, 
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is that of L. Deroy (supra, p. 79), who in RHA 53 
(1951) 60 lists 29 items. 

Though strictly it falls outside the limits of the 
present study, mention may be made of his im- 
portant Kleinasiatische Nachtrage (Studia Orien- 
talia, ed. Soc. Or. Fennica, XVI, 1, pages 1-50; 
Helsinki 1950), which is largely a list of pre-Greek 
and non-Greek names of various kinds. 


Review or A. J]. Evans- J. L. Myres, 
Scripta Minoa II (1952) 


This volume is abbreviated SM II. Biblio- 
graphical details, supra, p. 82, 1952, January 
and 1952, May. Though published after Py, it 
was not affected by Py and can be reviewed first, 
so that Py and Ind can be considered together. 


Authorship and Condition of Material, Evans’ 
own interest in Crete developed originally 
through his interest in its writing, and he had 
taken some steps toward the publication of 
Linear B. At different times he had arranged 
the tablets in different orders, e.g. by date of 
discovery, by subject matter, by some “‘alpha- 
betic’’ system; and in a modified form of his 
final result —i.e. in no one order — they are 
now published. He had caused drawings of 
practically all of them to be made; over a hun- 
dred collotype plates to be prepared, with 
photographs of a good many but not most of 
the tablets; and a font of Minoan type to be 
cut. He had not completed any systematic and 
final attempt to join pieces together; to check 
all the numbers; to check the transcribed and 
drawn texts; or to record every smallest bit 
having as much as one sign on it. Nor had he 
arrived at a scheme of classification. 

When in 1941 Myres began the heroic task of 
publishing objects then inaccessible, which 
offered scores of opportunities for error on 
every page, he faced a task which would strain 
the powers and patience of even a young spe- 
cialist. He had only the drawings, photographs, 
and his predecessor’s notes to go by. Naturally 
he retained the order, the drawings, the plates, 
and the font; and he built on what Evans had 
written in SM I and PM IV. The title page of 
SM II modestly gives Evans as the author, and — 
names Myres only as having “edited and sup- 
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plemented.” It is clear, however, that Evans 
had written little if any final, synthetic matter; 
what he thought about Linear B had gone into 
PM IV (Joan Evans, Time and Chance, 391). 
Apart from the documents themselves, this is 
Myres’ book. Evans is frequently spoken of in 
the third person (often as ‘AE’). 

There is reason to think that all has turned 
out fortunately. Evans had made his contri- 
bution. What Myres could give was wide-rang- 
ing theories — bold, but stopping well short of 
wholesale attempts at translation. It is good to 
have this: no student will neglect the lively 
pages (4-36) discussing sign by sign, nor those 
(37-74) on the Palace Archives. This intro- 
ductory matter is the distinctively valuable part 
of the book. 


Handling and Editing. Without imputing 
blame to anyone — things had to be as they 
had to be — one must say that the story of the 
tablets is on the whole a mixed one. Though 
the finding-places of most were recorded, still 
there are some without (pp. 107, 108, 111). 
Many joins were made, but Bennett, aided by a 
scheme of classification, was able to make many 
more; his transcripts are given after the Evans 
drawings; also a list, p. 101. A thousand small 
pieces, some with signs not seen elsewhere, were 
left unread; one page of them is published just 
before the plates. The collection ought to have 
been housed with care and kept united; instead, 
some few pieces have strayed to at least five 
other collections outside the Herakleion Mu- 
seum (pp. 93, 108, 109). In the actual editing, 
the drawings are probably excellent work, con- 
sidering that they were not executed by an 
expert. As to readings, not even an Evans 
could be right without repeated checkings from 
the tablets themselves. Myres has done a pains- 
taking job of checking as best he could, and his 
pages of Critical Notes, 102-106, deserve high 
praise. I have examined many of the texts with 
the aid of the plates, and it is pleasant to report 
the finding of only two errors; of these Myres 
had caught one, and Bennett now has the other 
(Ind). The order which was adopted by Evans 
as the order of publication was rational only to 
a limited extent and more or less by accident. 
A. E. Kober convinced Myres that a rational 
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Inventory should be inserted (pp. 75-89), with 
listing of all the tablets under Categories and 
Groups; but unhappily the scheme adopted is 
not that of Bennett, and the Knossos tablets 
were fated to appear, thirteen years after the 
Pylos discovery, without benefit of the Pylos 
texts. Bennett’s 1950 summer visit to Crete re- 
sulted in remedying a few only of all these mis- 
fortunes, but he contributed a Concordance of 
Museum numbers (93-101), and other notes by 
him were included in SM II. His subsequent 
list of errata (supra, p. 82) found in SM II recti- 
fies over 600 errors, largely “clerical,” solely in 
matters affecting the identification of the tab- 
lets, without mentioning such vital aspects as 
readings, and without touching at all the intro- 
ductory matter in pages 1-64. 

The photographs vary considerably in qual- 
ity. Some, like plate 68, could hardly be im- 
proved: its clarity is such that from study of 
the plate it is possible to see that no. 903 still 
needs cleaning, and that, when it is cleaned, 
line 2 will be wholly legible. No. 1088 is a 
scrap from a palm-leaf tablet preserving num- 
erals for the next-to-largest number given in 
any known tablet, apparently 19,000(+-?). No. 
1088 happened to get photographed twice: 
poorly for pl. 84, so that the ideogram preced- 
ing the total, a sign mostly broken away and 
not drawn clearly, is invisible; but on pl. 76 
the marks are well shown, and are clear enough 
so that close study may eventually change Ben- 
nett’s restoration of it,{/nd, p. 111, under Dn), 
which I think fits the traces, into a (dotted) 
reading. This fragment illustrates also the de- 
sirability of a thorough search for joins. Nine- 
teen thousand is a considerable number of 
cattle. 

Bennett has seen (Ind, p. 117) that six tablets, 
four Knossian and two Pylian, are records of 
tallying, among them SM II, no. 162. The 
photograph, again, is dim (pl. 27). 

It may be added that having the plates in 
the same volume necessitates endless turning 
back and forth. If the volume had to cost ten 
guineas (a price not unreasonable considering 
all the factors) then another binding for the 
plates, with the proportionately slight addi- 
tional cost, would be a vast improvement. 
Moreover the many different tables and lists — 
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too complicated to explain here — make the 
use of SM II no joy. The paging stops at 114, 
leaving the Vocabulary, Tables, and the Draw- 
ings without page numbers. 

But when all the foregoing is realized, closer 
acquaintance leads to a better opinion; the 
mountain of clerical errors and other troubles is 
less formidable when the texts are studied one 
by one, and the student appreciates the amount 
of work which the volume represents. In details 
it will continue to be corrected, as here and 
there infra in the present article — the worst 
findings are on pp. 105-107, but this section 
deals with the very end of the whole SM II 
series, and to judge the whole book by it would 
be quite unfair. For at least a generation SM 
II will be indispensable for all scholars and 
institutions concerned in any way with Minoan 
writing. For beginners and laymen its drawings 
and photographs offer the most immediate and 
vivid approach to Linear B and to Minoan 
writing in general. Those persons interested in 
Cretan civilization as a whole will realize that 
SM II, a strictly Knossian volume (unlike SM I 
and SM III), is virtually a part of The Palace 
of Minos itself. 


Review or E. L. Bennett, JRr., The Pylos 
Tablets (1951) anp A Minoan Linear B 
Index (1953) 


The first volume is abbreviated Py; some day 
it will have to be Py 1951. The second volume 
here under review, Ind, covers Py and SM II. 
Bibliographical] details, supra, pp. 82-83. 

In almost every detail of format the two 
volumes are alike. They are light, thin, and 
cheap. It is the ideal format for such contents 
—with the one grand exception, that photo- 
graphs are lacking. Both volumes are scientific 
in tone, avoiding all unnecessary hypotheses. 
They invite, and they can withstand, drastically 
critical examination. 


Number of Tablets. At the 1939 excavation, 
621 tablets were inventoried as they came out 
of the ground. They were handled by B. H. 
Hill, C. W. Blegen, W. A. McDonald, M. Mac- 
Veagh (Mrs. S. Thorne), and others with ex- 
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traordinary care. Later, G. Swift assisted the 
editor and Blegen in transcribing. The total 
number of tablets published in Py, counting 
the sealing Wr01 on p. 71 (mentioned in AJA 
43 [1939] 569), and including one inserted 
number (Cn08a), would have been 601 if all 
the numbers in each series had been used. For 
instance, the series Ab runs from Ab01 to Ab45; 
but there is no Ab24, 33, or 36. In all, 36 num- 
bers are omitted. Ind, p. ix adds one more 
Pylos tablet, Cn28. The whole total of texts 
in Py is 566. The shrinkage from 621 is due 
to the discovery of a great number of joins, first 
in the course of very elaborate cleaning and 
mending, then in the course of study. Thus 
category X, defined as pieces too incomplete for 
classification, shrank from 149 numbers to 125 
actual pieces. The ultimate total figures are 
therefore highly creditable. 

SM II had 1722 texts as numbered. About 
1000 short texts from Knossos, unpublished ex- 
cept by Bennett in Jnd, cause the Knossian list, 
presumably complete, in Ind, pp. xiv-xxiv, to 
run to a total of 2791. (Eventually joins will 
reduce this total.) These, with the 566 from 
Pylos, found in 1939, and the other then-pub- 
lished texts from the Greek mainland, make up 
a total for Jnd of about 3400 texts. Since far 
less than 400 of these are “page” tablets (i.e., 
since few are lengthy), ca. 350 tablets found in 
the summer of 1952, not yet published, includ- 
ing doubtless many page tablets, are much more 
welcome than their proportionate number 
would indicate. 


Contents of Volumes. Py consists of an intro- 
duction with the important statement of the 
main (capital-lettered) “Categories” into which 
the texts are divided; then the 565 texts with 
numbers but no other apparatus except nota- 
tions of erasures; lists of signs, ideograms, etc.; 
and 35 pages of index, giving every occurrence 
of every sign-group. The two latter parts — 
the lists of signs, and the index — are super- 
seded by Jnd, except of course for the student 
who wishes an index of nothing but the Pylos 
tablets; but Jnd makes advances here too, so 
that Jnd must also be consulted even for Pylos 
texts. 

The scope of Ind is very much broader. The 
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texts indexed include all those in Py; all the 
Linear B texts in HT (i.e. the Mainland ones 
outside Pylos: viz. Thebes, Tiryns, Eleusis, My- 
kenai (1950: pp. 4 and 56]; Asine is omitted 
[infra, p. 109}); all the texts of SM II except the 
final seven numbers (1716-1722; omitted with 
some reason: infra, pp. 105-108); all the readings 
which Bennett has corrected in SM II; and the 
thousand hitherto unpublished texts, mostly 
brief, from Knossos, read by Bennett. In short, 
Ind is complete for Linear B to the spring of 
1952. 

Moreover the volume contains an extension 
of Bennett's former system of classification (Py) 
to include the Knossian material, and also a 
synopsis (the first; pp. xii-xiii) of that classifica- 
tion. Another section (pp. xiv-xxiv) lists all the 
Knossian tablets according to this classification, 
thus giving the first such united list. There are 
lists also of all the signs (pp. 1 and 107). The 
indexes are based on these lists. 

There are three indexes: of sign-groups (pp. 
3-78), of sign-groups in reverse (pp. 79-106), and 
of ideographic signs (pp. 109-117), with a Sum- 
mary of Ideographic Uses of Signs Used in 
Sign-Groups (pp. 118-119). There is no need 
to underline the immensity of these tasks, the 
interest of contents so rich, and the importance 
of the data. 


Scheme of Reference to Contents of Py and 
Ind. With hesitation born of a sense of the 
great difficulty of constructing these lists of 
sigas correctly, and knowing that decipherment 
may alter the order, Bennett gives no method of 
reference to any sign. For those who cannot 
sprinkle printed pages with reproductions of 
signs, some method of reference is necessary, 
and for present purposes I propose: 


I. Signs used in sign groups. Number the 
signs in Jnd, p. 1 in vertical columns, 
with 24 numbers to a column. Thus e.g. 
“Sign 72” will mean “a sign, used in a 
sign group, having the shape of one of 
the signs in Ind, page 1, third column, 
last row.” 


Il. Signs appearing as ideographic. Number 
the signs in Ind, p. 107 in vertical col- 
umns, beginning with 101, with 25 num- 
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bers to a column (which involves assign- 
ing numbers 107, 170, 189, and 197 to 
spaces left blank by Bennett). Thus e.g. 
“Sign 201” will mean “a sign, used ideo- 
graphically, having the shape of one of 
the signs in Ind, page 107, fifth column, 
first row.” 

To refer to texts, and to signs in texts, I fol- 
low Bennett in using italics for Knossos, Roman 
for Pylos, thus: 

“Dal614” means “Scripta Minoa I, no. 1614, 
now classified in Category D, Group a, in 
Bennett's list, Ind, pp. xiv-xxiv.” (In SM 
II it is on p. 107.) 

“Gn0l” means “Pylos Tablets (1951), the first 
tablet in Category G, Group n.” (In Py it 
is on p. 47.) 

“Gn01.3.1" means this same text, line 3, first 
sign in that line. 

The basis for the classification into Categories 
and Groups will be discussed presently. 


Principal Kinds of Characters. Apart from 
numerals, etc., there are just two principal 
kinds of characters in the Linear B script: 

I. Signs-Used-in-Sign-Groups, i.e. signs ap- 
pearing in groups of two or more such 
signs, as if to make up words. 

II. Ideographic Signs, i.e. signs appearing be- 
fore numerals, as if to indicate the kind 
of object, or unit, which is being meas- 
ured or numbered, e.g. humans, cattle, 
measures. Ideographic signs can stand 
alone and have meaning, just as in mod- 
ern currency £ means “pound” or 
“pounds”; and ideographic signs are 
modified, apparently, just as £E means 
“Egyptian pound(s).” 


Numerals, etc. In addition, there are, in Jnd, 
p. 107, at bottom: 

Numerals, for 1, 10, 100, 1000, and 10,000 
(but no sign for 0). 

Interpunct, viz. a short low vertical stroke, 
regularly inserted, as in cuneiform, be- 
tween words. 

Checkmark () often entered against num- 
erals after the tablet was baked or dried. 
Bennett is surely correct in taking this to 
be a checkmark and not, as hitherto, a zero. 
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I, Signs-Used-in-Sign-Groups. The list is 
Ind, p. 1, available also on a card. SM II also 
has a list, Tables I and II (introduction on p. 
36; this list differs from, and should be used in 
preference to, the earlier version of the same, 
published in AJA 52 [1948] 94-95, and in JHS 
46 [1946, pub. 1948] 1-4), which includes the 
ideographic signs; and also, carefully distin- 
guished, the signs of Linear A. 

There is nowhere, as yet, a thorough and re- 
liable discussion of the origins of each sign, 
nor of the precise normal form of each (the best 
discussion yet is the valuable pages of SM II, 
pp. 6-36). Ind shows several variants for most 
of the signs, with column-headings to distin- 
guish Knossian, Pylian, and other Mainland 
forms. The drawing is fairly free, the scale is 
small, and the impression conveyed is not al- 
ways sharp, but familiarity improves one’s 
opinion. Thus the signs in Py and /nd could 
be said to be conventionalized, as in handwrit- 
ing. SM II, using letterpress, has “normalized” 
the forms: there are few variants, and the 
draughtsmanship is clear and handsome. 

The essential differences between the two 
lists are considerable. Obviously only lengthy 
study, based on the originals or on photographs, 
could enable a source-based judgment between 
the two. It must suffice here to note that the 
Evans-Myres list was available to Bennett when 
he saw the Knossos tablets. ‘The presumption 
is that the Jnd list is always to be preferred 
unless there is evidence to the contrary; and in 
such instances as I am able to test, the pre- 
sumption is correct.— For Linear A, Bennett 
has no list, but here the HT photographs afford 
a control. 

Ind has 89 signs in its list of Signs-Used-In- 
Sign-Groups, and this figure may stand at pres- 
ent as the maximum total for Linear B. Some 
few signs, such as the last three, are uncommon: 
the Knossian sign, 87, is a newly identified 
shape (?) not fully recognized in SM II; 88 
occurs only once, in Py Aal5; and 89 is unique, 
not Knossian, and possibly a variant of 41 (?; 
infra, p. 105). A few others in the list look like 
two signs in ligature; and, of course, several 
may be determinatives for case, gender, etc. 
But then Bennett would be the last to claim 
finality for the list; he emphasizes its primarily 
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Pylian basis, as if ultimately many more Knos- 
sian variants ought to be admitted; and his 
other statements in Ind, p. vii, are also im- 
portant. 

In fact the Jnd list is based immediately on 
that in Py, p. 82, with the addition of only ten 
signs in all, most of them peculiar to Knossos. 
One sign, 79, is not in the list Py, p. 82 at all, 
although it occurs twice at Pylos, being read 
and indexed in Py (En03.8.2 and Eo03.7.2): it 
and 88 were omitted from the list in Py through 
oversight. 


II. Ideographic Signs. Ind, p. 107 probably 
supplants SM II, Tables I-II again for ideo- 
graphic signs. Certainly Jnd makes some slight 
advance on Py. Thus sign 210 was omitted from 
Py, p. 82, though clearly given by Mn03.7; it is 
an instance in which Knossos confirmed a read- 
ing and added a sign. The list of ideographic 
signs is naturally more difficult to fix and less 
stable than the list of group-signs, and it is not 
apparent why 122 appears again as 206 (in- 
dexed as if always used with 201, and thus 
distinguished ?), and 147 as 174. Others also 
look somewhat alike: Bennett has preferred to 
make a maximum list, and even, for instance, 
with nine vase-shapes grouped under three 
numbers (190-192) the whole list runs to 121 
numbers. 

Some of the Ideographic Signs (II) have the 
same shapes exactly as Signs-Used-in-Sign- 
Groups (I). In Py Bennett formerly admitted 
sixteen such identities as between the two 
groups, but the lists in Jnd show that the three 
signs now numbered Jnd 1, 15, and 59 have 
been withdrawn, and appear only in the list 
of Signs-Used-in-Sign-Groups. The thirteen 
identical pairs which remain are: 2 — 153, 13 = 
147 and 174, 23 —= 123, 30 = 133, 42 — 105.2, 
44 == 163, 53 —= 162, 54 — 104.2, 61 — 164, 65 
== 134, 70 — 104.1 and 105.1, 74 —= 201, 75 = 
114. 

For various reasons, the total number of dif- 
ferent shapes of signs in the Linear B “sig- 
nary,” excluding numerals, etc. (supra), can 
only be given approximately. If it is useful to 
have some figure, ca. 199 appears to be the 
closest present approximation. 
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Signs-Used-in-Sign-Groups Used Ideograph- 
ically. Some of the first kind (1) of signs can be 
used alone, or with an Ideographic Sign (II), 
like an ideogram. Such uses, summarized in 
Ind, pp. 118-119, involve many different signs, 
from | to 85, in tablets from Aa02 on through 
U5653. The uses vary. Sometimes the sign 
stands alone (alone, that is, with numerals), and 
may be thought of, loosely and partially, as be- 
ing like our abbreviations. Sometimes the sign 
is in ligature. Sometimes, finally, the sign is 
used as an Adjunct. 


Adjuncts. Ind appears to mark a consider- 
able advance in recognizing, “within the class 
of ideographic signs, a new sub-class here iden- 
tified as Adjuncts. These are signs (all but one 
normally in sign-groups) written usually before, 
but sometimes in ligature with, another ideo- 
graphic sign, and sometimes standing alone 
where the ideographic sign may be readily un- 
derstood. ‘They seem to have the function of 
modifying the value of the sign, perhaps adding 
an attribute, e.g. of color, or size, or the like. ... 
A careful study... will frequently give an ink- 
ling of their value” (p. xi). A promising field 
of work is here opened up. Inspection shows 
that the Adjuncts are the familiar signs of Ind, 
p. 1, the Signs-Used-in-Sign-Groups, and num- 
bered herein /nd 1-89. They are used, as Ad- 
juncts, most often singly (as in Ak610.1, where 
we find the sequence Sign 45 —Sign 103 — 
numeral; Sign 45 being the Adjunct). The Ad- 
juncts are indexed under the Ideographic Sign 
to which they are attached; thus Sign 45 is 
given on p. 109 under Sign 103. 


Principal Shapes of Tablets. ‘There are two 
principal shapes: 

First, the long, thin, narrow tablets with text 
running parallel to the length. This shape of 
tablet has been called, from what it possibly 
imitates, the “palm-leaf” shape; but the object 
is said to resemble a small billet of wood flat- 
tened on one side. There are usually only one 
or two lines of text, never more than four. 

To palm-leaf tablets from Pylos Bennett has 
assigned, in Py and /nd, the 13 lower- 
case letters drawn from the first half of 

the alphabet, i.e. “‘a” through “m.” (The 
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classification for Knossos and for My- 
kenai takes no account of shape.) 

Second, the tablets, taller than broad, with 
text running, as on a page of a modern book, 
at right angles to the longer dimension. What- 
ever their origin beyond Linear A, these tab- 
lets may be called “‘page” tablets. They may 
have as many as 29 lines (Kn01). 

To page tablets from Pylos Bennett has as- 
signed the small letters from “n” through “7.” 
(Intermediate between these two, Blegen in- 
forms me [ per litt.] is a distinct third category.) 

There is no difference in content between 
palm-leaf and page tablets (Bennett, per litt., 
comparing Eb26 and Eo04). All of the major 
categories of tablets contain both shapes. Palm- 
leaf tablets often have some of the first signs 
written much larger than the rest, and there are 
other devices to indicate relative prominence 
and subordination of items. These devices 
await, and obviously deserve, study; they can- 
not easily be specified in an index, which re- 
duces rubrics and items to one size. Especially 
at Knossos, but also at Pylos, palm-leaf tablets 
are in an overwhelming majority. 

It may be noted here, in sum, that Minoan 
epigraphy has begun with advantages over 
Greek and Latin epigraphy. Thus whereas /G 
II? 1028 (or, in the style now largely abandoned, 
1.G., 11?, 1028) necessitates many symbols with- 
out denoting what kind or shape of inscription 
is involved, the “Cn” of e.g. “Cn28” denotes 
“found at Pylos, published in Py; subject, 
cattle; shape, page.” 


Basis and Quality of the Transcriptions. Py 
is sub-titled A Preliminary Transcription. Com- 
plications caused by the War prevented the 
reading of the texts from the tablets themselves; 
only photographs could be used. The photo- 
graphs were by Miss Alison Frantz; none has 
been published, but their quality may be 
guessed at from their reported superiority to 
such printed reproductions as that of Gil- 
liéron’s photograph in Archaeology 1 (1948) 
218. The editor is fully aware, however, that 
the best photographs in the world, such as these 
probably are, supplement but do not replace 
direct personal inspection. His procedure has 
been cautious; he has preferred to omit rather 
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than to guess. There is good hope that correc- 
tions of readings will not have to be numerous. 
Many of the Linear B signs were still close to 
their pictographic origin. Repetition had made 
them regular, and even careless, in shape, but 
not yet simple. Their development, moreover, 
was left free by use of a point in writing — not 
a brush as in Chinese, or a wedge-shaped tool- 
corner as in cuneiform, or a straight chisel- 
edge as in most strokes in Greek inscriptions. 
The Minoan’s point could apparently be moved 
in any direction with almost equal ease, to 
produce any shape. Some of the resulting 
shapes are as simple as our letters, but many are 
complex enough to be comparable, in degree of 
complexity, but not otherwise, to Chinese char- 
acters. Many of the Minoan shapes are dainty 
and delicate, with flower and bird shapes; the 
“signary” as a whole seems a true and a valu- 
able reflection of the civilization which pro- 
duced it. On the other hand, many signs are 
made up of numerous little lines and are fussy. 
To record such characters is a problem. We 
have as yet no systematic study on the basis of 
which normal forms can be determined for 
each sign. Ideally such a study should precede 
the cutting of a new font of type, because letter- 
press involves “normalized” signs. SM II, as 
we have seen, gives only a few complete texts in 
letterpress, and its own index must be used 
sometimes to determine its editors’ view of the 
true reading. This illustrates the disadvantage 
of drawings, which otherwise have value, be- 
cause they are clearer than photographs, and 
not normalized like letterpress. The final edi- 
tion should evidently give (a) a photograph, 
(b) a drawing, (c) a text in letterpress. 
This final edition will be expensive, and as 
a temporary solution Bennett and others have 
taken advantage of the flexibility afforded by 
printing in forms other than letterpress. This 
enables the signs to be drawn by hand. 
Bennett has developed a “hand” for Minoan 
rather conventionalized than normalized. No 
one who has tried to copy these signs, unless he 
has draughting talent himself, will criticize 
severely the transcriptions as they appear in Py. 
On the whole they are neat and legible, and it 
is perhaps of small moment that any student 
unfamiliar with the signs will have trouble at 
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first. Such a student, attempting to make sure 
that the jumbled Un07.4.3 is really sign 167 
(also Un09.2.4) must do much turning back and 
forth, with scanning of both lists to eliminate 
possible rivals. The signs Ea09.1.12 and 13 are 
only to be identified positively as sign 6 by 
reference to the index, p. 108. Defaced areas 
are not always carefully indicated: the slanting 
lines are drawn in haste, so that e.g. in Er01.5 
hardly any space is allowed; whereas the same 
sign-group, indexed on p. 85, top of column II, 
allows a full space. Other small flaws could be 
cited, such as may hinder briefly the progress of 
a beginner. After that, i.e. when the shapes are 
familiar, the difficulties largely disappear, and 
the excellence of Bennett's hand becomes evi- 
dent. 


Accuracy of the Readings. Photographs of 
just eight of the Pylos tablets have been pub- 
lished (list, Py, p. ix), only four of them in 
places easily accessible (AJA 43 [1939] 565-568; 
one is repeated in Archaeology 1 [1948] 218 
and also, though Bennett has not listed it, all 
four are repeated in HT, pls. 27-29; the other 
four are much less clear, three being in JLN of 
3 June 1939, p. 980, and one, barely legible, in 
a pamphlet published by the American School), 
and incidentally without scales or any specific 
indication of size (cf. tbid. 566): presumably the 
four are shown at about actual size. (We have 
not been told the precise dimensions of any one 
of the Pylos tablets.) The present volume is 
inexpensive: everyone is grateful, but surely 
everyone really interested would pay four times 
as much to obtain a photograph of a representa- 
tive of each sub-group. 

To check readings, I have collated the eight 
published photographs with the transcriptions. 
Some of the photographs as printed are not 
clear enough to enable many of the signs to be 
positively identified, but so far as I could 
determine, seven of the texts seemed flawless, 
and I give here the only notes which seemed 
worth making on the other, Cn04. 

Line 4. By error presumably, the eighth sign 
is made like the ninth, one cross-bar of the 
eighth being omitted. ‘The transcription 
has two cross-bars. 

Line Il. First numerals: the transcription 
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omits four (vertical) unit signs, amply clear 
on the photograph, after the four (hori- 
zontal) signs for 40. 

Line 14. The first sign, half broken away, 
should be shown as indented one space — 
to allow for the rounded corner. 

It will be seen at once that very few lines are 
affected, and that all the defects but one are 
trivial, viz. the omission by which the first num- 
erals in line 1] are made to read 40 instead of 
44. This is not perfection; checking should 
have caught this error. On the other hand, it is 
one omission among many hundreds of correct 
readings in the four texts tested: the degree of 
accuracy is impressive. In any comparable body 
of printed Greek epigraphical texts, many more 
errors in readings would be expected. More- 
over, works dealing with an unknown language 
like the present are particularly liable to error: 
see AJA 52 (1948) 104-106 and SM II (supra). 
As to Cn04 it may be worth remarking that 
Bennett's photograph is evidently superior to 
the one in 4JA, which in printing has lost many 
of the & check-marks read by him; and he has 
been able not only to discover erasures here and 
elsewhere, but also to read what was “erased.” 


Restorations. The texts are given entirely 
without restoration. For the index in Py, and 
doubtless for Ind, a policy is announced (Py, 
pp. xii, 81) of including in the index such 
restorations as will “show where other examples 
of known sign-groups may have been written,” 
in contrast with the texts, which attempt “to 
present only what is reasonably certain.” I 
italicize the dangerous word, and note an ex- 
ample to show to what lengths the principle is 
carried. The sign-group On01.5 superscript 
_ contains four signs and is preserved in only this 
one instance. The fourth of these signs, but 
not the other (preceding) three signs, occurs in 
On01.3 (twice) and in On02. Bennett restores 
all four signs in each of these three places, space 
permitting. Nothing would seem, to a Greek 
epigraphist, at first glance, to be more hazard- 
ous. Study will show, however, that the editor 
has some reason. All the instances just cited, 
as best one can gather from the texts, are 
superscript (or interlinear). The fourth sign, 
itself, which is 53, appears as the final sign of a 
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Pylos sign-group only four other times in the 
entire book (Na70, Ep02.5, Xb06.1, An18.r8; 
note also An39.3, Xn22.3, Jn02.12, all incom- 
plete?); and none of these is in the O category. 
Moreover, most of the longer inscriptions, of 
which OnOl is one, exhibit a high degree of 
scribal regularity (cf. p. xii). For these reasons, 
restorations which in Greek epigraphy would 
be regarded as extremely dubious may well be 
justified in a Minoan index, to which Bennett 
has thus far confined them; the commentaries 
eventually will explain, and restorations can 
be included in, the texts themselves. Bennett 
has, moreover, not printed many even in the 
index. 

The restorations thus far considered are 
given solely within square brackets, and are 
made only to fill out words when one or more 
signs are preserved. Other restorations are in- 
dicated by pointed brackets, where the letters 
are “restored, or expanded from apparent ab- 
breviations.” Evidently here also a commentary 
is needed to explain. Even fewer restorations 
within pointed brackets are suggested, and we 
must wait for the commentary to understand 
the basis for many of them. I do not doubt that 
a basis exists. 

Cautious students will note that incomplete 
sign-groups are given twice in the index of Py 
if restoration seems possible. Thus for instance 
the two signs Kn01.11.4 and 5 appear in the 
second line of the index in Py, p. 112, but to 
find the (well-supported) restoration, one must 
search back seven entries. In practice this is 
usually not hard; but now that Jnd is much 
bigger, it seems more necessary to indicate pos- 
sibilities of restoration under the entry proper, 
as well as under the full restored form. Even 
as it is, one could easily overlook the fact that 
On02.1 superscript, a single sign, indexed in 
Py, p. 105, second line from end, is restored on 
p- 112, first line. For Ind the Reverse Index 
gives help. 


Clerical Accuracy of the Books. For Py Ben- 
nett has himself corrected several errors (Minos 
1 [1951] 100-101), has incorporated these cor- 
rections in Jnd, and he has three others to note 
(Ind, p. ix). He now adds per litt. (3 Aug. 1953) 
the following: 
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pe2l 


delete An40O entirely. 


ped5 delete Eb44 entirely. 


p.e80 delete Xn89 entirely. 


p.90 sev. TY omit Xn89.1.2. 
p.96 SeVe YX omit Ebp44.1. 
p.115 svvv.4%© omit Eb44.1. 


In studying Jnd, allowance should be made 
for new readings by Bennett; and for the gen- 
eral rule that the indexing of an adjunct does 
not imply the presence of the matrix — which, 
if present, will be specifically indexed. 

Again with extraordinary generosity, when I 
had failed to find in Jnd any error among the 
hundreds of opportunities for error on every 


pexixC 
pexxiA 
PpexxiD 8.V. 


p.xxiiF insert Fh5497. 


Cn04.11 for == read 


Eb30.2 for F'T'Y//, read Fi Td, 


page, Bennett has sent per litt. (3 Aug. 1958) 
the following list, on which he received help 
primarily from Ktistopoulos, Ventris, Peruzzi, 
and Chadwick (columns are lettered A-F from 
left to right; in Vocabulary, items are numbered 
in the column; in Reverse Index, the lines are 
numbered): 


for L 1621 read Dwlé62l,. 
s.v. Da5038 add 658, omit Dw5039 658. 
$c5170 for 730 read 1206. 


pexxiiiF for U 5780 read Ga5780. 


pexxivA omit Ga5806. 
p.7B22 
p.9B2 add Fn5497. 
p.19A23 
p.e20Al 

p.d52B26 
p.56A20 


for read ® AZ, 


sev. omit Xn89.1.2. 

omit Eb44.1 

s.v.%/\for L 1621 read Dwi621. 
s.v.>@ for L 1621 read Dwil62l, 
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p.74B21 s.v. 4@omit Eb44.1. 

p.77B9 for }CF+t? read F+%. 
pe 78A9 


omit second occurrence of ) ®+ etc. 
p.78A14. for read 
p.79A16,17,18 omit ®t, P@t, HOt. 

p.79B22 for TA'F+ read Ft. 

pe81B34 for reaa 

p.82C20.5 insert F. 

p.83A0.5 insert FY } F. 

p.87Al4,15 for ®L tT, read 
p.87c7 for read 

pe88aAls for read 

p.sscz6 for read 

p.91B10 for DY read 

p.92030 for VA reaa VAG. 
p-93A4.5 insert TA. 
p.95B34 for ¥ X% read ¥ KY, 
p.97B10 omit OH} A. 

p.97D8 omit FY 

p.98B22 for reaa ¥ 
p.98D35 for reaaZt hk 
p.99c2l for¢@H read QU. 

p.99D23.5 insert 
p.l00C9 omit * KAMER. 
p.104A5.5 insert 
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p.110B1 


pelllA SeVe 
pell3A2 sev. A 


p.113B3 


8 , Ga 
Fh 


BeVe 


p.114A2 


pell5A2 SeVe 


p.118B19 


SeVe 
delete {| U 5780. 


To clear the record, the present paragraph 
deals with other omissions in Py which G. E. 
Mylonas has ably detected in his review of Py 
(CJ 48 [1952/3] 146). The sign missing in Py, 
and missing also, due to a printer's error, in 
the CJ review, is now present as 79 in Jnd, 
p- 1. Of the three words alleged to be omitted 
in Py, Bennett himself had caught all three, and 
a few others, in Minos 1 (1951) 100. The first 
is misprinted in CJ as En0O1.1 (first word), but 
this word is in its place in Py on p. 97; CJ 
evidently should read Fn01.1 (first word). The 
second omitted word is cited correctly in CJ, 
but the third, given in CJ as from Eg@I, in- 
volves another misprint, since there is no Eg 
class at all. The reading should presumably be 
Eq01.6 (second word). In short, there are no 
omissions detected in the CJ review which have 
not been made good in Jnd. 


Classes of Tablets According to Content. As 
in the case of the shapes of the signs, Bennett 
has imposed his scheme derived from Pylos 
upon the Knossian material. Categories had 
already been made up for Knossos by A. E. 
Kober (SM II, pp. 75-89), and as Bennett says 
(Ind, p. x), her scheme should not be neglected; 
but Bennett's is simpler and neater and avoids 
more than a bare minimum of assumptions. He 
has outlined it for Pylos in Py, pp. xi-xii, and 
has given a synopsis of the whole in Jnd, pp. 
xii-xiii. 


Dw add 1621, 
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» Da for 5058? read 5038. 


omit 5039, 


» Eb omit -44, 

add 5780, omit 5806. 
add 5497. 

» M for 557 read 559. 


ADJUNCT [fj , Od transpose 5731 before 5733. 


The principle of division is the occurrence of 
one (or if related, of more than one) dominant 
Ideographic Sign(s). In point of fact, no one 
sign constitutes a Class except the small and 
exclusively Knossian Class B. All the other 
Classes are constituted by a multiple number of 
related signs, except Class V, which is the Class 
of tablets with no dominant Ideographic Sign 
at all. 

The Classes are denoted by the capital letters 
“A”-“Z" for Pylos, “A”-“Z” for Knossos; with 
five letters left unused for future additions. All 
of the Classes except B and Z are divided into 
sub-groups, denoted by lower-case letters added 
to the capital letter which designates the Class. 
Thus Aa, Ab, Ad, Ae, and An are the su’)- 
groups of Class A from Pylos. The Pylian origin 
is denoted by the Roman letters. Sub-groups 
Ag, Ai, Ak, Am, Ap, and As are the ones from 
Knossos, as the italics denote. At Pylos, Aa, Ab, 
Ad, and Ae are the palm-leaf tablets of Class 
A; the others, from An on, are page tablets. 
The distinction e.g. between Aa and Ab has 
not been set forth by Bennett, but is in all such 
cases a distinction of apparent content. 


The Classes and the Numbers of Tablets in 
Each. It may be useful to attempt here, since 
it appears nowhere else, a brief account of the 
Classes, giving their (capital-)letter designa- 
tions, their general subject matter, and a count 
of the number of tablets assigned to each Class 
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from Pylos 1939, published in Py 1951; and 
from Knossos, published in SM II and assigned 
to classes in Ind, pp. xiv-xxiv. Omitting Class Z 
as irrelevant here (infra, pp. 105-108), the total 
number of tablets considered is 566 + 2791 — 
3357 (supra, p. 87), which is taken as 100% in 
the reckoning of percentages. 


Class A. Humans: signs for men, women, boys, 
and girls. Knossos, 156; Pylos, 129: the larg- 
est of the Classes at Pylos. Total, 285 tablets 
(8.5% of the total 3357). 

Class B. Sign showing a seated person. Knossos 
only, 43 tablets (1.3% of the 3357). 

Class C. Animals of various sorts, domesticated 
and (as they appear) wild. Knossos, 57; Pylos, 
32, all page tablets, classified Cn. Total, 89 
tablets (2.7%). 

Class D. Also animals, various. Knossos only, 
772 tablets (23.0%); the largest of the classes 
at Knossos, except for unidentified fragments 
(Class X, 776). 

Class E. Commodities, all measured by the same 
standards. The E tablets are all alike and all 
Pylos (Ea, Eb, Ec, etc.) except the Class E (no 
sub-group) of Knossos. Knossos, 26; Pylos, 
107. Total, 133 tablets (4.0%). 

Class F. Commodities, various, measured by the 
same standards as E. Knossos, 157; Pylos, 10. 
Total, 167 tablets (5.0%). 

Class G. Commodities, various, measured by a 
similar and related, but different, set of 
measures. Knossos, 73; Pylos, only 1 (Gn01), 
Total, 74 tablets (2.2%). 

Class J. Commodities measured by yet another 
set of measures, not related to those of E-F or 
G. Knossos, Class J (no sub-group), 3; Pylos, 
all Jn, 9. Total, 12 tablets (0.4%). 

Class K. Ditto. Knossos, Class K (no sub- 
group), 13; Pylos, all Kn, 2. Total, 15 tablets 
(0.5%). 

Class L. Ditto. All Knossos, Lc, Ld, Le, L, 162 
tablets (4.8%). 

Class M. Ditto. Knossos, Mc, M, 33; Pylos, Ma, 
Mn, 22. Total, 55 tablets (1.6%). 

Classes N-O-P. Meanings yet to be determined. 
Knossos, 119; Pylos, 91. Total, 210 tablets 
(6.3%). 

Class R. Weapons. The “sword” tablets: SM 

II, pp. 23, 57-58, 85 (in the index to SM II, 
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p. 113, s.v. sword signs, for 93 read 85). Ra, 
22 tablets. Also “javelin” and “arrow” tab- 
lets, SM II, pp. 58, 85 (in the index to SM I, 
p- 113, add 85 s.v. Javelin): R, 2 tablets. 
Total, 24 tablets (0.7%). All this class are 
from Knossos 

Class S. “Chariot” and related tablets. Knossos, 
189; Pylos, 6. Total, 195 tablets (5.8%). 

Class U. Tablets containing a mixture of signs. 
Knossos, 46; Pylos, 15. Total, 61 tablets 
(1.8%). 

Class V. No Ideographic Sign; but numerals 
are present. Knossos, 100; Pylos, 9. Total, 
109 tablets (3.3%). 

Class W. Labels and sealings, mostly on bas- 
ketry. Knossos, 42; Pylos, 8. Total, 50 in- 
scriptions (1.5%). 

Class X. Too fragmentary to classify. Knossos, 
776; Pylos, 125. Total, 901 tablets (26.8%). 
Class Z. Painted on pottery; late; some dubi- 
ous, only one certain. Various sites. See 

infra, pp. 105-108. 


The significance of the relative totals is po- 
tentially considerable, but at the present stage 
it is limited by the prospect of future discov- 
eries, and by the reflection that chance has 
played some part. The sword tablets, for in- 
stance, happened to be preserved together, and 
happened to be discovered. Again, the large 
numbers in Classes N, O, P, U, V, and X, none 
of which has yielded positive meanings, will 
upset the present proportionate figures if mean- 
ings are ever established. 


SoME RECENT Essays 


No attempt is made here to review all the 
studies in the field since 1950, but only to 
notice briefly, without drastic testing, a few 
samples. The work of Georgiev illustrates one 
type of attack, which relies on context, philo- 
logical associations, and sheer inspiration. Fol- 
lowing a different method, the more valuable 
works of Ktistopoulos (infra) rely primarily on 
full and accurate study of the individual signs 
as they occur in the whole body of data. He 
has also written “A Minoan Name” in Studies 
... David M. Robinson I (1951) 21-22. Ventris 
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earlier found that Etruscan seemed to offer the 
best hope of phonetic equivalents; but after Py 
appeared he changed to Greek, with success. 


Vladimir Georgiev, Inscriptions Minoennes 
Quasi-Bilingues (Annuaire de l'Université de 
Sofia, Faculté Hist.-Philol., Tome 46 [1949/50], 
Livre 4). Pages 86, with figures 32 in text. 8vo. 
Letterpress. 

This study proceeds directly to suggest pho- 
netic equivalents and words in known lan- 
guages, mostly Greek. HT was available, but 
not of course Py, SM II, and Ind; the inscrip- 
tions treated are listed on pp. 62-63. The words 
are studied in context, beginning with horse- 
and sword-tablets where the meaning of the 
principal sign is clear. The rest appears to be a 
combination of learning and ingenuity; as to 
the results, others may be able to find more cer- 
tainty than I can make out. 

Pages 38-57, “Problémes du Vocabulaire Pré- 
hellénique” is a list, in alphabetic order, of 
Greek words explored to find antecedents, cog- 
nates, etc. in a variety of languages; no attempt 
is made to involve Minoan signs. 

There is a bibliography, resumé in Russian, 
index of words (25 languages!), and addenda. 


V. Georgiev, Problémes de la Langue Mino- 
enne (in Russian; resumé, pp. 139-164, in 
French; Sofia, Publications of the Bulgarian 
Academy of Science, 1953). Pages 196. 8vo. 

All of Georgiev’s previous publications on 
this subject are listed in the bibliography, pp. 
165-167; a systematic study of “the Minoan 
language” is announced. The present volume 
again assumes that the language in question is 
Indo-European, a “substratum,” or virtually an 
archaic Archaic variety (p. 143), of Greek. 
Linear A and B are included apparently as 
one, and many of the tablets are declared to be 
lists of dedications. There is an increased effort, 
however, to provide a rational basis for trans- 
lations, but the fundamental statements are 
few and, compared to what Ventris and Chad- 
wick have amassed (infra), ineffective. Beyond 
this, necessarily, the guesswork begins again, 
and the strength of the book is doubtless, again, 
in its range of learning and in the number of 
its suggestions which may turn out to be plau- 
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sible. These can be dug out of the Russian text. 


Constantinos D. Ktistopoulos, Ipéra 
éres Remarques sur les Inscriptions de Pylos) 
(Athens; submitted to the Academy, 19 May 
1951; published by the author at 4 Mauili 
Street, Psychiko). Mimeographed. Pages I-IV, 
summary in French; 1-10, Greek text; plus 6 
tables. 4vo. 

This study falls into two parts. The first is 
an elaborate systematic tabulation of the num- 
bers of occurrences of the individual signs in 
the 1172 complete sign-groups in Py, and of the 
pairs of signs occurring at the beginnings and 
ends of complete sign-groups. If, after pro- 
longed testing, these tasks prove to have been 
executed with care (as doubtless they have), 
then this part will be of the highest usefulness. 
The second part consists of suggestions as to the 
phonetic value of a large number of the com- 
moner signs. Beyond noting that frequency 
is carefully regarded, and that some of the re- 
sults look plausible, I can make no pretense of 
judging this part. 


C. D. Ktistopoulos, Mots Composés de la 
Langue Minoenne (Athens, same address, Sep- 
tember 1951). Mimeographed. Pages 7. 4vo. 

This is an attempt to analyze 146 sign-groups, 
taken to represent separate words, into their 
principal components, the occurrences of which 
as separate words, in Crete as well as in Pylos, 
are duly noted. Only a few phonetic equiva- 
lents are attempted. Most of the 146 have four 
signs each, and are mostly analyzed into two 
groups of two each. 


C. D. Ktistopoulos, Recherches sur les Mots 
Minoens (Athens, same address, 1952). Mimeo- 
graphed. Pages 21, plus 4 of tables. 4 vo. 

SM II (but not, of course, Ind) was available 
for this study: it deals first with 1221 complete 
sign-groups from Knossos. The procedure is 
the same as in the Premiéres Remarques. The 
data from Pylos are then added. Numbers of 
signs in sign-groups are tabulated, then indi- 
vidual signs are systematically examined, and 
pairs of signs, compound words, words common 
to Knossos and Pylos, words (a few, p. 18) com- 
mon to Linear A and B. It appears again that 
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an immense amount of careful work has gone 
into the making of useful pages. Finally there 
is an expanded list of suggested phonetic equiv- 
alents yielding proper nouns recognized as oc- 
curring in Greek, etc. 


Michael Ventris has shown himself willing to 
consider the opinions of others and to modify 
his own conjectures. His 2]-item questionnaire 
of Jan. 1950 produced 70 pages of replies from 
eleven scholars: the Mid-Century Report (supra, 
p. 81) is of great interest for the history of these 
studies, showing how, on the basis of such evi- 
dence as was then available, contrary and 
erroneous views could be asserted flatly (see fur- 
ther infra, pp. 115-116); also for incidental men- 
tions of scores of details which all careful schol- 
ars will wish to take into account. ‘The volume 
is of much greater value than its modest method 
of publication would suggest. 


Ventris himself, having contributed 20 pages 
(which altered and superseded much of what 
he had written in a 1940 AJA article), began a 
year later to publish his own Work Notes on 
Minoan Language Research, also mimeo- 
graphed on legal-size paper. Issued at irregular 
intervals for private circulation only, but paged 
continuously, they varied in length. There were 
twenty notes: Note | was of Jan. 1951, Note 20 
was of June 1952; also Note 14B of 2 Sept. 1951, 
and Addenda of 20 Dec. 1951. In all they filled 
176 pages, with 11 figures. There is a valuable 
note on arithmetic (Note 18: infra, p. 124), and 
Note 20 is partly historical; but most of the 
rest are linguistic. The frequent reliance on 
Etruscan could be fully justified, surely, only 
by results; but I have the impression that, 
wholly within the sphere of Linear B, he offers 
a host of suggestions worth testing. 

Finally, in Note 20, he abandoned Etruscan, 
i.e. all the previous Notes, and the contents of 
his own part of the 1950 Report, in order to 
test more thoroughly the possibilities of Greek. 
‘Theretofore progress had been slow or non- 
existent; always there was a strain. Now — this 
was in Spring 1952 — success was almost imme- 
diate. 

During the Fall he collaborated with John 
Chadwick, and in about three months they pro- 
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duced the detailed and elaborate article which 
has just appeared in JHS 73 (1953) 84-103 
(supra, p. 83; Ventris kindly sent me proofs). 
The first page only is historical. The rest is lin- 
guistic, and I attempt here only a crude state- 
ment of what appear to be the essentials. The 
“syllabary” is given first (p. 85), i.e. Bennett's 
Signs-Used-in-Sign-Groups, in Bennett's order, 
but in four columns, the new one being for 
Wace’s tablets from Mykenai in 1952, of which 
12 were available to the authors in photographs. 
They find that Linear B is homogeneous: no 
account has to be taken of where a sign, a word, 
or a tablet comes from; Pylos is like Knossos, 
and so on (p. 85); infra, p. 122. 

The next step was to collect evidence of 
changes in the forms of words due either to 
varying orthography or to inflection, and to 
tabulate the results in relation to the signs (p. 
88). Following this, the crucial step is to take 
the signs involved in the changes and to assign 
them to positions on a grid which provides for 
the five vowels and for each of the consonants 
in combination with the vowels. Theoretically, 
this might take care of as many as 88 signs, but 
the present article assigns phonetic values to 
65, the remainder being infrequent. The result- 
ing system of assigned sound values, i.e. of trans- 
literation, is fully set forth (p. 86) and also some 
of the general bases for it (pp. 88-90); it might 
be helpful to have some examples given to show 
in more detail how the investigators actually 
proceeded in particular instances. Though to 
a less extent than might be imagined, it is clear 
that the procedure was mostly conjecture. Any 
effort at present to translate Linear B must be 
largely conjectural, as were the attempts by 
Georgiev, Hemp], Hrozny, Ktistopoulos, Pers- 
son, Stawell, and Ventris himself. The Ventris- 
Chadwick effort differs advantageously from the 
others in several respects. It makes use of 
Kober’s attempts to find evidences of inflection, 
and of Bennett’s work on fractions, etc. It is 
more solidly based in relation to Greek, without 
enslavement to the Cypriot syllabary—of which 
only the conventions are accepted. This latter 
advantage is considerable, since Cypriot and 
Linear B ought to differ in details, as will be 
seen. Most of all, the new article has the enor- 
mous advantage of being able to use the great 
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number of Linear B texts now published, Py 
and $M II being available (but not Jnd), and 
the only known texts not published being those 
discovered since 1951. 

Even so, the task is one of forbidding diff- 
culty: conjectures are still conjectures, and they 
can be successful only by a combination of luck 
and brilliance. The article is an intelligent, 
bold, inspiring attack: no fewer than 223 words 
(p. 87) are transliterated and most are trans- 
lated. Many aspects are taken up, lists are 
given, findings are summarized. 


Pylos tablet 641, discovered in 1952 and com- 
pletely unknown to Ventris and Chadwick 
when they wrote their article, has provided an 
objective test since the preceding paragraphs 
were drafted. I have not seen Blegen’s article, 
which will be available only in a Festschrift 
(supra, p. 83, under 1953), and for a summary 
must refer the reader to Ventris’ article forth- 
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coming in Archaeology; but I understand that 
“many” of the word-groups, some of them actu- 
ally illustrated by drawings on this tablet, when 
transliterated according to the Ventris-Chad- 
wick system, become unmistakable Greek words, 
strikingly apt for the objects shown. 

Bennett, furthermore, “has discovered some 
further and very striking confirmation on other 
related tablets” (Blegen, per litt.). No possible 
alternative explanation, so far as I can judge, 
will avert the conclusion that Linear B is 
Greek. Complete translation, if it is ever at- 
tained, will be a matter of discovering correct 
phonetic equivalents for signs which at present 
certainly have erroneous equivalents, since 
numerous sign-groups cannot yet be read. 

Ventris’ achievement is no less tremendous 
because the historical circumstances, as he and 
Chadwick perceived, made it overwhelmingly 
probably that the language is Greek (infra, pp. 
115-120). 


TEXTUAL NOTES 
THE Puaistos Disk 


Discovered 1908; first published, and well, by 
L. Pernier, Ausonia 3 (“1908,” pub. 1909) 271- 
302, with pls. 9-13. First study of it by a spe- 
cialist, A. J. Evans, SM I (1909) pp. 22-28, 273- 
293. Some bibliography to 1935, in a summary 
republication of the Disk, L. Pernier, // Palazzo 
Minoico di Festos, I (1935) 424-425 (in the notes, 
page 455, line 3, for Erbert read Ebert). In L. 
Deroy’s bibliography RHA 8 (1947/8) 1-34, the 
following 39 items: 10-24, 27, 29, 31, 32, 34-36, 
38, 42, 44, 48, 54, 55, 62, 63, 65, 79, 85, 86, 101, 
and his own p. 37; in RHA 11 (1951) 35-60, 
items 116, 151, 152, 153 bis. For bibliography 
since 1935, see also AoC 170; HT, pp. 539-540; 
A. E. Kober, AJA 52 (1948) 87-88; SM II, bibli- 
ography, p. 69, and other references in index, 
p. 113; H. T. Bossert, Mid-Century Report 11; 
E. Grumach, ibid. 31; F. Schachermeyr, ibid. 
46; P. Kretschmer, Minos, 1 (1951) 7-25, for 
bibliography, especially p. 15; and J. E. Henle, 
Word Structure (supra, p. 83) 174-175. 

The date is fixed by the context (on which 
see L. Pernier-L. Banti, Festos 11 [1951] 392, 
402) in which it was discovered: at the end of 
MM III, in the 17th-16th centuries (Kretschmer, 
op. cit. 23). 


In other respects, study of the Disk is still 
beset by fundamental uncertainties. Pendle- 
bury, Evans-Myres, and others, doubted whether 
it was Cretan at all. On the evidence of the 
Arkalokhori Axe and the Mallia Block, Carra- 
telli was positive that the Disk is Cretan. Kober 
did not discuss the origin explicitly: she stressed 
the differences from both Axe and Block, but 
included the script of the Disk as one kind of 
Cretan writing. One of the best-qualified re- 
cent opinions, that of H. T. Bossert, is that the 
Disk is ““West-Anatolian,” thus agreeing with 
Pendlebury. E. Grumach and F, Schachermeyr 
regard a Cretan origin as proved, apparently on 
the authority of Carratelli. 

Since there is really no exactly similar writ- 
ing, or rather printing, anywhere, the problem 
is largely “archaeological,” and on this aspect 
the authority of such archaeologists as Pendle- 
bury and Bossert would seem to hold the field at 
present, if anyone feels compelled to choose 
sides on a question where the evidence does not 
warrant a positive verdict. Doubting whether 
even protracted study would settle the matter, I 
have made none. 

It may not be amiss, however, to urge the 
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general improbability that such a fragile ob- 
ject would be imported from Asia Minor into 
Crete, and taken to a fairly distant and sec- 
ondary center, such as Ayia Triadha. (The 
notion that it is a treaty is especially dubious.) 
The right course would seem to be that of 
Kober: viz. to include it for study along with 
Cretan scripts until it is proved not to be 
Cretan. The simultaneous existence in Crete 
of several scripts at once— Linear A, with 
plentiful local variants; for part of the time, 
Linear B; before then, the several varying “sig- 
naries” of the Disk, the Axe, and the Block; 
and possibly, in the early period, survivals of 
Pictographic writing —all these more or less 
together might seem unlikely. Crete is small, 
and only a little over half of it was in any sense 
inhabited. But then Phoenicia too is not large, 
and yet — whatever the statement may mean in 
terms of practicality — “it is now certain that 
the Canaanites of the Middle and Late Bronze 
Ages were in fact so literate that they could 
choose between any of half a dozen different 
scripts in which to express themselves” (W. F. 
Albright, AJA 54 [1950] 165). 

Although it is as subjective as much else that 
has been said, I venture an impression about 
the terminus at the edge on each side. A line 
runs from the edge to the first concentric 
boundary. On each side, this line is either at 
the beginning or at the end of the text. On Face 
A the line is marked with four large dots, on 
Face B with five. Fanciful interpreters have 
sometimes taken these dots so seriously as to 
suggest that they indicate Nos. 4 and 5 in a 
series of texts. This notion neglects what any- 
one conscious of the visual requirements of such 
a design would not neglect, viz. the necessity of 
marking clearly the beginning (as it seems to 
me) or the end of the text. If so, the number of 
dots may well be arbitrary and meaningless. 

The common opinion is that the text begins 
at the outer edge, not at the center. I have ex- 
amined the fine plates 12 and 13 published in 
Ausonia 3, and conclude that this opinion is 
undoubtedly correct. There is no need to elab- 
orate Pernier’s reasoning on pp. 272-273. 
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Tue LINEAR A INSCRIPTION FROM ARKHANAIS, 
WITH A Note on HT 


The rim of a sort of mortar, shaped like a 
ladle or spoon, is well published by Xanthou- 
dides in Ephem 1909, col. 179-196, with a photo- 
graph on 181 (reproduced infra, pl. 15, figs. 1-3). 
A brief note about the shapes of some of the 
signs (but only a few) will illustrate the great 
difficulty of attaining accuracy in dealing with 
Linear A signs; the consequent frequency of 
errors; and the need for yet greater care. But 
as to the scholars and scholarly works touched 
upon in the present note, no general view 
should be formed from it alone. 

Xanthoudides’ text (his fig. 4, reproduced 
infra, pl. 15, fig. 4) did not assign numbers to 
some four missing, or largely missing, signs; I 
have done so, altering his numbers. HT, cols. 
601-602 (T1 1) gives a text which, not being, 
apparently, based on inspection of the original, 
is only a partial improvement (reproduced 
infra, pl. 15, fig. 5). Finally, there is a text of 
signs 11-14 by Kober, apparently based on HT, 
in AJA 52 (1948) 89, fig. 3; discussed ibid. p. 
88 in n. 25. 

The following notes are based only on Xan- 
thoudides’ photograph. His text is referred to 
as Ephem; and the drawing, his fig. 2, is not 
without value. 

Sign 2. Intended to be, and is approximately, 
symmetrical (cf. HT).— Sign 3. The legs are 
nearly equal, as in Ephem, not in HT; the 
tangs of the trident are equal, as in HT, but not 
in Ephem. — Sign 5. Ephem is nearly correct, 
not HT. — Sign 7. The upper left termination, 
certainly different from Ephem and HT, re- 
sembles a Greek lower-case letterpress epsilon 
but facing left.—Sign 11. Completed in Ephem; 
shown with too large an area of damage in HT; 
restored in AJA, agreeing with HT, to give 
L 32. L 32 may be the correct identification (a 
local variant, that is), but the photograph shows 
absolutely clearly that the surface is preserved, 
and that the right vertical does not continue up- 
ward beyond the second horizontal. — Sign 12. 
In Ephem, but not in HT and AJA, the be- 
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ginning of the left arm is correctly shown; this 
assures the identity with L 31, as has always 
been claimed, sign 13 being the same. — Sign 
14. Much truer proportions in Ephem than in 
HT and AJA.—Sign 15. The photograph 
shows that the member to the left is quite 
different from what appears in Ephem or HT. 
— Sign 16. Best in Ephem, fig. 2; HT shows a 
damaged area, but the surface is apparently 
intact, and the HT shape is erroneous. 


Note on HT 


Vocabulary: a complete vocabulary of the inscrip- 
tions in HT, in regular order and also inverse, is 
said to comprise the second half of E. Peruzzi, A por- 
taciones a la interpretacién de los textos minoicos, 
Madrid-Barcelona 1948 (Consejo Superior de Inves- 
tigaciones cientificas: Instituto Arias Montano, series 
C, no. 3). See also supra, p. 81 s.v. 1949 Ventris. 

Summary of Conclusions: Mid-Century Report, 
pp- 12-25 (in English). 

Reviews: A. E. Kober, AJA 48 (1952) 302-303; 
B. G. Nufio, Minos, 1 (1951) 150-152. 

Corrigenda: Bennett has contributed nine of the 
following: 

Col. 457, legend beneath second figure: for Fig. 53 

read Fig. 43. 
Col. 503: omit the last item, Cn 8 (infra, pp. 105- 
106). 

Col. 558 s.v. 48: read v. fig. 81e. 

Col. 591: for 164 (721) read 168 (721). 

Col. 592 s.v. Ch 1: for (PM 1) p. 639, fig. 747 read 

474a. 
Col. 595 s.v. Cn 14: add (=Cn 11). 
Cn 16: read AJA 43 (1939). 
Col. 598 s.v. Pc 10: read p. 142, fig. 123. Omit 
entirely reference to PM I. 
Col. 610 s.v. M: corrected in PAPS 97 (1953), “The 
Mycenae Tablets,” by Bennett. 

Tav. IX: for 53a read 54a. 

Tav. XII: for 94a read 94b: for 94b read 94a. 

Tav. XIV: 109 is upside down. 

Addenda: HT 123 joined to HT 124, Bennett in 
AJA 48 (1953) 208, with studies of fractions. F. Cha- 
pouthier, Mélanges Picard I, pp. 166-169. 

HT omits the twoline (Linear A?) inscription 
on a terracotta ram or horned sheep, now in the 
Ashmolean at Oxford, found at Eski Samsun (Ami- 
sos; on the coast of the Black Sea just east of the 
mouth of the river Halys): PM IV 2, p. 768 and figs. 
749-750; H. T. Bossert, Altanatolien pl. 3, no. Gab, 
and p. 18 with refs. 
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REFERENCES FOR CyPpRUS 


J. F. Daniel's “Prolegomena” (supra, under 
1941) is summarized in CW 35, p. 59; and there 
is an estimate by A. E. Kober in AJA 52 (1948) 
99, n. 51. In its detail (both archaeological and 
epigraphical), its scope, and its precision, Dan- 
iel’s study is superior to all other publications 
of Minoan writing. It constitutes “the founda- 
tion for the scientific study of this signary”: 
T. B. Mitford, in the latest report on Cypriot 
inscriptions, Actes du Deuxitéme Congres Inter- 
national d’Epigraphie 1952 [Paris 1953] 166- 
171. 

Mitford's article is the best introduction. It 
is accessible also, with illustrations, as “Cypriot 
Writing, Minoan to Byzantine,” Archaeology 5 
(1952) 151-156. On “Eteocypriot,” T. B. Jones, 
AJP 71 (1950) 401-407. F. H. Stubbings, in his 
Mycenaean Pottery from the Levant (Cam- 
bridge, Eng., 1951) pp. 45-52, has published the 
latest corpus of signs, largely if not all Cypriot, 
on vases. This excellent chapter is now the first 
place of reference. 

An inscribed Cypriot clay tablet, the first, has 
now been discovered: P. Dikaios in Antiquity 
27 (1953) 103-105 and pl. V; ILN 223, no. 5968 
(5 Sept. 1953) 342, with photographs; cf. A. H. 
S. Megaw, JHS 73 (1953) 134. At Ras Shamra 
in 1953, C. F. A. Schaeffer discovered a tablet, 
inscribed on both sides apparently with a con- 
tinuous text (i.e. not accounts) in the Cypriot 
syllabary; the context dates it to the reign of 
Merneptah, fin.s. XIIL (Manchester Guardian 
Weekly, 3 Dec. 1953). 

On the derivation of the Cypriot syllabary, 
which some have thought came from Minoan 
Linear A, Bennett states, “[the theory that] it is 
descended from the Minoan script or influenced 
by it is not proved, and is not entirely probable, 
yet the possibility ought not be overlooked”: 
Yale Sct. Mag. 25 (1951) 12. 

On the importance of Cyprus for literacy, 
infra, p. 112. 


THe ALLEGED TABLET 
FROM BOGHAZKOY 


This inscription bears the final number of 
all the documents listed in SM II: p. 65, no. 
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1722. A text is given, and is put down as an 
example of Knossian Linear B surviving in LM 
III. The whole is published otherwise only in 
a photograph, H. T. Bossert, Altanatolien (Die 
Altesten Kulturen des Mittelmeerkreises, II), 
text p. 66, no. 725; pl. 163 (not p. 163 as in SM 
II). Both as an alleged piece of Minoan writing 
actually found (infra) in the Hittite archives, 
and as an inscription alleged to be in some sense 
a cuneiform-Minoan bilingual, this tablet is 
worthy of close scrutiny (pl. 16, figs. 6, 7). 

H. G. Giiterbock of the Oriental Institute of 
the University of Chicago, who was himself 
present when the tablet was discovered, has 
written me fully about such details. He has also 
brought forward what is, I think, undoubtedly 
the correct explanation of most of the alleged 
Linear B signs. With his help I give here, not 
a final publication of the whole, but a discus- 
sion which may suffice so far as Linear B is 
concerned. 

The tablet was found at Boghazkéy in 1933, 
as its Boghazkéy inventory number, correctly 
written 2429/c, indicates; /c — 1933, following 
K. Bittel’s system, with /a=— 1931, his first 
campaign. It was found as part of the large 
archive uncovered by Bittel, and its New Em- 
pire date, i.e. ante ca. 1200 B.c., need not be 
doubted. It is now in the Archaeological Mu- 
seum in Ankara (not in Berlin; SM IL was mis- 
led by the provenience of the photograph). 
There is no publication other than the photo- 
graph by Bossert and the alleged Minoan par 
of the text in SM II. > 

The object is a clay tablet of regular form, 
baked in antiquity. The bottom (i.e. the bot- 
tom of the side shown in the photograph) is 
partly preserved, and also a bit of the left edge. 
Confirming this latter observation, Giiterbock 
notes that the cuneiform text in its last three 
lines, which are the colophon, and normally 
are indented, require only a little more surface 
than is actually preserved at that level. On the 
right, Giiterbock points out, we have not the 
original edge but the double line between two 
columns (as seen e.g. in Bossert op. cit., no. 728); 
the tablet is broken away at the back and none 
of the text remains. He adds that our fragment 
undoubtedly contains the last column of an 
opisthographic tablet originally bearing, in all 
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probability (there are an ample number of anal- 
ogies), four columns, two on each side, in the 
order shown on pl. 17, fig. 8. 

The importance of all this is that it definitely 
limits the area of the alleged Linear B inscrip- 
tion above, to the left, below, and to the right 
(Col. IIL would fill the entire right half). This 
finding eliminates any possibility that the lower 
text could have been lengthy enough to trans- 
late more than a few words of the upper text. 
The inscription as a whole cannot be called 
significantly bilingual. 

There are, however, two texts, “the upper 
text” being cuneiform, the lower being “the 
present text” (as we shall call them). The upper 
text is preserved in parts of six lines followed, 
under a double line and a vacat, by a colophon 
in three lines. Thus the (regular) end of the 
upper (cuneiform) text is definitely preserved, 
and beneath it is a single incised line. 

The much larger characters of the present 
text appear certainly to have been incised in 
a manner different from the cuneiform, which 
itself doubtless was done before baking. Bos- 
sert thought that the present text postdates the 
baking; he calls it a nachtraglich hinzugefiigte 
Ritzinschrift. More accurately, Giiterbock notes 
that all one can say with absolute certainty is 
that the tablet was dry when the present text 
was added; it may or may not already have been 
baked; inspection of the original itself would 
probably not settle the matter. 

In any case it seems clear that the present text 
was in fact nachtraglich hinzugefiigt. It in- 
volved the use of a different tool, and a widely 
different conception of how to write. Larger 
cuneiform characters — cuneiform in a proper 
sense — added before baking, are shown in Bos- 
sert op. cit. no. 728: they are quite different. 

Moreover, it appears to me from the photo- 
graph that the present text includes not one 
kind, but three different kinds of incisions. The 
first two lines appear to be ragged, broad, shal- 
low strokes, none too clear. The other two 
lines, except for the third sign, are cut com- 
paratively sharp and deep (by the instrument 
with which the vertical grooves between panels 
were incised?). The third sign in line 3, how- 
ever, is only a very thin scratching, and were it 
not placed, as it is, quite accurately for a sign, 
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it would be dismissed as accidental. I cannot 
see a clear case for accepting (as a tentative 
stroke, abandoned?) or for rejecting it. Evans- 
Myres in SM II omit it, and Giiterbock would 
deny it the status of an (intentional) sign. Cer- 
tainly it must be neglected in any reasoning 
about the inscription as a whole, at least until 
it can be given meaning; it is not exactly like 
any known sign in any relevant script. 

The only text thus far published, that in SM 
II, is of the present inscription only, not the 
upper text. It can easily be shown to be faulty. 
Leaving out the three unclear and difficult 
characters of line three, until the definite signs 
have been settled, what we have is simply and 
clearly: 

Line q \ shattow, ragged incisions 

4 T 

The sign q could by a stretch be Minoan, 
ie. Ind, p. 107, no. 127, an ideogram for com- 
modities of some sort. At Knossos, however, it 
faces either way, whereas it appears elsewhere, 
i.e. Pylos and Mykenai, only as g normally, 
less regularly as {. The sign T is like /nd, p. 
107, no. 128, another sign for commodities; but 
the latter sign is never used, as apparently in 
the present text, as a numeral. Thus the case 
for Linear B rests on the apparent occurrence 
of two commodities ideograms in juxtaposition 
here, as in Bennett's sign list. The weakness of 
the case is that one sign is not quite similar, 
and the other should not appear as a numeral. 

Giiterbock has a quite different explanation. 
In the Hittite cuneiform, the numeral for “one” 
is a vertical stroke, the broad part of the wedge 
being at the top; for “four,” four such strokes, 
three in one line and one below. The numeral 
for “ten” is a broad wedge, point to the left 
and deepest near the point, shallower to the 
right thus, q, the whole being known as a 
Winkelhaken. Giiterbock proposes therefore to 
read lines 1-2 as the numerals for “fourteen” 
done in a large straight-line (sans-wedge) equiv- 
alent of cuneiform. 

He points to close parallels. Keilschriftur- 
kunden aus Boghazkéi, Vol. 34, no. 68 has the 
cuneiform numerals for “eight,” viz. three 


superposed rows respectively of 34-3+4-2 verti- 
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cal strokes, which, like those of the present text, 
are straight, wedgeless, vertical lines. The piece, 
he notes, certainly comes from Bittel’s great 
archive. 

“Cuneiform, too,” he continues, “could be 
‘scratched on’ after the tablet was dry. Forrer, 
Zeitschr. Dtsch. Morgenl. Ges. 76 (N.F.1) p. 180 
speaks about it. Of his three examples, the two 
numbered with ‘U’ numbers cannot be checked, 
because these were provisional numbers used 
by Forrer only (U —‘unnumeriert’) and no- 
body knows what number they bear now. His 
third example, however, Bo 2400, is published: 
once in Forrer, Die Boghazkét-Texte in Um- 
schrift 11 (Wiss. Verdff. Dtsch. Or.-Ges. vol. 42, 
Leipzig 1926) no. 1, and again in KBo — Keil- 
schrifttexte aus Boghazkéi (WVDOG 30) Heft 
3, no. 9. This is instructive for the shape in 
which the ‘wedges’ of cuneiform are rendered: 
slender triangles for vertical and horizontal, 
somewhat ‘fat’ triangles for the so-called Wink- 
elhaken. Forrer in ZDMG indicates how wedges 
were transformed in linear writing elsewhere. 
I would say that the simple lines of KUB 
XXXIV 68 and of the present first two lines, 
although not among Forrer’s examples and al- 
though different from the triangular verticals 
of KBo II 9, might very well be simple render- 
ings of vertical ‘wedges,’ since after all a 
‘wedge’ of cuneiform is nothing but a ‘line’.” 

Giiterbock next turns to lines 3-4 with the 
suggestion that they (i.e. the present signs) are 
again numerals. The Winkelhaken is clear, 
and the T shapes could well be “another at- 
tempt at rendering ‘wedges,’ with an indication 
of their upper borderline.” The force of the 
explanation is again obvious. “Bossert,” he 
notes, “says ‘perhaps hieroglyphic numerals,’ 
I do not know on what grounds. Numerals they 
seem to be, but why hieroglyphic? For num- 
erals in that script in general, i.e. mostly in the 
‘Late Hittite’ inscriptions of the first millen- 
nium, I refer to Meriggi’s sign list in Revue 
Hittite and Asianique, vol. 1V. For examples 
from pithoi in Bogazkéy, the one reproduced in 
Bossert as no. 718 is taken from Bittel, Bogaz- 
kéy: Die Kleinfunde .. . (WVDOG 60) pl. 38 
where more can be found. But, to me at least, 
the system there seems different from what we 
have on the present tablet. Cf. Bittel’s text pp. 
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53ff. with drawing of another piece in Abd. 30.” 

To make the Hittite evidence doubly sure, we 
may pursue further what Giterbock has written 
me: “I think that Bittel, Kleinfunde pp. 53ff., 
has missed the point. Of his two possibilities, 
to read from left to right or from right to left, 
only the second alternative is possible; what he 
says against it (p. 54, lines 2-3), ‘durch die Stel- 
lung des Gefasses, das immer links steht und 
doch wohl die Angabe einleitet,’ is not cogent. 
The vessel can very well follow the numerals. 
In favor of a reading from right to left I should 
urge four considerations. (1) The ‘direction’ 
of the vessel, with the handle to the left so that 
it ‘looks’ toward the right. The rule is that pic- 
torial signs in Hittite hieroglyphic always look 
toward the beginning of the line. (2) Inscrip- 
tions of one line only usually go from right to 
left (if there are more lines, they follow bous- 
trophedon). (3) Where ‘units’ are grouped, a 
single stands to the left of pairs, and this is 
what one expects: an odd number like 5 and 9 
written in pairs plus one single at the end. (4) 
The horizontal seems to be the normal expres- 
sion for ‘ten’ in Hittite hieroglyphic, at least it 
is given so by Meriggi in his sign list (not ex- 
pressly indicated, but it becomes clear by com- 
parison with his ‘Glossar’: Piero Meriggi, ‘Die 
langsten Bauinschriften in “hethitischen” Hiero- 
glyphen nebst Glossar zu simtlichen Texten’ 
(Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatisch-Aegyptischen 
Gesellschaft 39, 1; Leipzig, 1934), p. 172, where 
he has — ‘zehn,’ —1 ‘elf? and === ‘50.’ 

“It follows that the pithoi incisions are ‘35 +- 
fraction,’ ‘39,’ etc. (Bossert 718). ‘The fraction, 
where given, two slanting strokes, perhaps 
meaning ‘two-thirds’ (but what is one slanting 
plus one short vertical in Bittel, Abb. 30). 

“It then follows, that if our triangle is ‘ten,’ 
the system is quite obviously ‘cuneiform’ and 
not ‘hieroglyphic’.” 

If anything were needed to clinch Giiter- 
bock’s solution for the present text (I think 
nothing is), something could be offered from 
study of Linear B numerals (infra, pp. 123-125). 
This study is, I think, new. The upshot of it is 
that Linear B, especially the [later] Mainland 
Linear B, shows a high degree of regularity in 
the arrangement of its numerals. Four is regu- 
larly |! or by exception jj) but never (unless 
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rarely, earlier at Knossos) '"', whereas a forma- 
tion almost like this latter arrangement, the 
one found twice in the present text, is precisely 
the regular arrangement ¥¥¥ in cuneiform. 

Accordingly there is an exclusive preference 
for taking the signs to be Hittite numerals, 
written in a large straight-line equivalent of 
cuneiform. 

The text thus far yielded is “Fourteen | four- 
teen.” The upper text deals with ritual, and 
the colophon can be read from the photograph. 
Giiterbock, who has kindly sent a translation, 
concludes that nothing in it relates to the num- 
ber 14. The colophon does assign a tablet- 
number to the upper text, as was usual, and 
the number is two or three. As a hypothesis for 
future study, I suggest that the tablet was baked 
before the 14’s were inscribed, and that after- 
ward a second number was assigned to it, per- 
haps for filing — as in the case of the one cited 
supra with its added “eight,” which should be 
similarly explained. As to the repetition of the 
numeral 14, it appears to me that the first in- 
cisions, being shallow and ragged, may have 
been considered unciear; hence the numeral 
was simply repeated. 

Whether or not these last hypotheses are cor- 
rect, we encounter difficulties of a different 
order entirely in dealing with the other signs. 
In line 3, to judge from the space available, 
only one sign, or rather part of one sign, the 
first, is missing. What remains of this first sign 
is apparently parts of two loops — too little to 
permit certainty, but the loops definitely do not 
suggest any sign in Linear B. The third sign is 
the thin one already abandoned as valueless. 
The second sign, Giiterbock informs me, re- 
sembles nothing in Hittite hieroglyphics or 
cuneiform. It does resemble, at least super- 
ficially, Ind p. 1, no. 59, being deficient only 
in one stroke, so that it is f instead of £ as in 
Linear B. So slight a variation in itself should 
surprise no one. 

In view of all the dispute about possible 
Greek names in Hittite records, nothing would 
be pleasanter than to find one sure Linear B 
sign at Boghazkéy, and the present sign can- 
not be absolutely excluded from that distinc- 
tion. The chances, to be sure, that one sign (or 
three) is Linear B in a text otherwise completely 
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Hittite, are small chances; and a few signs 
scratched on a ritual tablet along with num- 
erals could hardly be of intrinsic importance. 
Moreover a close look at the sign in question 
makes it appear from the photograph that 
neither of the shapes given in the preceding 
paragraphs may have been intended at all. In- 
stead (see figure supra), there seems to be a 
vertical stroke cutting the left side of a semi- 
circle; and the upper parts are as if tacked on. 
This sign, whatever its intended shape, calls for 
identification; but there remains at Boghazkéy 
no Linear B writing or other plausibly identi- 
fied actual relic of Mykenai, not even a sherd. 


THE FoLpEp SILVER BOWL FROM RAS SHAMRA 


After being bent and folded to make it use- 
less and hence fit to be a dedication, the bowl 
was placed in a vase with several other objects, 
some of them gold, several of them also folded, 
and set against a foundation of a construction 
which abutted the (earlier and better built) 
Library at Ras Shamra. The bowl is given a 
preliminary publication by F.-A. Claude Schaef- 
fer, Syria 13 (1932) 22-23, pls. XVI (and IX); 
the text, fig. 15, is the only published tran- 
scription; there is still no photograph of the 
inscription itself. Schaeffer's transcription is 
enlarged as PM IV, fig. 762, and Evans has a 
discussion on pp. 782-784. There is a mention 
in AoC 224-225. Oddly, all the more recent 
works on Cretan scripts omit any mention of 
this text, either because it has been proved to 
be irrelevant, or because it is puzzling and 
better avoided, or simply because it has been 
overlooked. 

Evans read the transcription as two two-sign 
words separated by the usual vertical. The two 
signs of the first word are joined, or almost 
joined, by a horizontal stroke at the bottom. 
If read as one sign, then this sign is unex- 
ampled in Cretan. if the bottom stroke is dis- 
regarded, then two Linear A signs can be read; 
for the second see sign no. 22 in HT. They can 
also be read as two Linear B signs. The second 
word begins with the phi shape, which, in 
Linear A, only sign no. 61 at all resembles, 
whereas in Linear B there is a sign which is the 
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same as the one on the bowl if the finials and 
the size of the circle be disregarded — features 
which are heavily emphasized on the bowl but 
lacking in ordinary Linear B. The last sign is 
close to HT, no. 75, but it too can be Linear B. 

Although the forms of the signs permit the 
inscription to be Linear A —a possibility not 
mentioned heretofore — the shapes favor Lin- 
ear B. Tentatively, then, we may regard it as a 
dedicatory (?) inscription, on a silver bowl pre- 
sumably inscribed on the Mainland or in Crete, 
in Greek, during LM LII, and exported to 
Syria. 


Tue Last MINOAN INSCRIPTIONS IN CRETE 


A. J. Evans discussed survivals of Minoan 
writing generally in his brilliant Scripta Minoa 
I (1909), pp. 54-61 and 104-106, but he had little 
to go on. J. D. S. Pendlebury’s excellent sum- 
mary, The Archaeology of Crete (AoC), men- 
tions no inscriptions in the periods after ca. 
1400 s.c. In Evans’ and J. L. Myres’ Scripta 
Minoa II (1952) there is no discussion, but on 
p. 65 is published the list called “Miscellaneous 
Late Examples of Linear Script B.” This list 
consists of eight items, numbered with the con- 
cluding numbers of the inscriptions published 
in that volume, viz. 1715-1722. Ind makes a 
separate Class, Z (supra, p. 96), of this group, 
but prudently names only one. 

All references and illustrations in $M II are 
repeaied here, so that this section, on SM HI, 
p. 65, is, I think, superseded by what follows. 

Notes are added on a few other inscriptions 
which have been claimed as of Cretan origin 
post-1400 B.c. Cretan literacy is discussed infra, 
p. 120, with a summary of the present section 
on pp. 126-127. 


SM II, No. 1715. SM 1, pp. 54-55 and photo- 
graph fig. 29; PM IV, p. 681, no. $a, and p. 728; 
SM II, p. 65 and drawing on last page of draw- 
ings, also p. [121], second column, nineteenth 
row; Ind, p. 55, second column, sixth line. (In 
SM Il, p. 108 a still uncorrected statement 
makes no. 1653 a duplicate of no. 1715, but it 
is a duplicate of 1714c.) HT includes it (col. 
593, Cn 8; the second sign is given in col. 478 
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and fig. 49 as sign L 108) in Linear A, without 
knowing that AoC had given authoritative 
reason to dispose otherwise of this sherd, as we 
shall see at the end. 

The sherd is broken away before the first of 
the three preserved signs, in such a way that I 
have not been sure that a sign or signs did not 
precede: all the texts are published as complete, 
but the sherd should be re-examined. 

The first sign is given in SM II, p. 65 as sign 
AB 21 (SM II, Table I; same as Jnd, sign 54, 
p. 1), but in Jnd as sign 57 (Ind, p. 1). The 
photograph shows, and the drawing reproduces, 
a definite bar across the bottom. The resulting 
shape is shown nowhere else in SM II. Besides 
this third, bottom bar, the photograph shows 
traces of a fourth horizontal bar. Ind has all 
four horizontal bars, but neglects the clear 
middle vertical stroke. Thus the true shape, 
with a total of seven lines, appears only in SM 
II, p. 121. This shape has never been correctly 
transcribed except in the index of $M II, p. 121; 
but no list of signs, either in SM IT itself or 
elsewhere, has a sign of exactly this form. To 
regard it as a variant of Ind 54, as do HT and 
SM II, or of Ind 57, as does Ind, is equally 
arbitrary. Until positive reason is shown to do 
otherwise, the sign should be put down as 
unique. 

The second sign, SM II B 103 (Table II), 
better given as Jnd, p. 1, sign 89, is stated on 
SM II, p. 34 to be unique, and to be a repre- 
sentation of a steering oar, such as appears on 
elassical and later Greek and Roman monu- 
ments but not on Minoan-Mykenaian. As to 
the notion that this is a steering oar, the draw- 
ing in SM II is definitely closer to the photo- 
graph than the regularized version of SM II 
B 103 in Table II, which differs from both 
drawing and photograph in having the central 
vertical stroke prolonged downward (as in a 
classical steering oar). This being an error, and 
since actually the great petal-like points flare 
out far to the side, it seems necessary to query 
the oar notion, or else to regard the shape as 
highly stylized. But if so, then comparison 
could better be made, though hesitantly, with 
the common sign SM II B 36, which also has 

concave flaring sides. 
It thus appears that both the first and second 
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signs can be regarded either as being familiar 
signs which here vary considerably from the 
established forms of these familiar signs, or as 
being unique occurrences of signs otherwise un- 
known. The third sign is the regular form of 
Ind 8. Carratelli (HT, col. 593) asked if it 
were not unique. He includes a correct draw- 
ing among Linear A signs (cols. 475-476, fig. 49, 
sign L. 108). Bennett has included the present 
sign in Ind, p. 1, as sign 89 — the last, and in 
the Knossos column. The shape is accurate, SM 
II being tacitly corrected, but as we shall see 
there is reason to believe that the sherd is of 
Mainland origin. The shape and the sign itself 
remain unique. Bennett makes it a special 
class, “Z: Knossos; Painted, etc.: 1715” (Ind, p. 
xiii), but Jnd 41 might be mentioned, if not as 
a variant shape, then possibly as a sign from 
which the present one could easily develop. 

The date, LM III, given in SM II is taken 
from SM I, and is doubtless correct. Meantime 
J. D. S. Pendlebury’s Archaeology of Crete 
(AoC) had appeared; and on p. 256 (where for 
PM IV 738 read 728) he states that, since the 
good glaze is not characteristic of Crete, “the 
sherd may well be an import from the main- 
land.” There is no reference in SM II to this 
statement, but presumably it is correct and 
1715 should be excluded from a position among 
the positively established late examples of Lin- 
ear B surviving in Crete itself. 


SM II, No. 1716. PM IV 756-757. 

A terracotta head, “found, many years since, 
near the Aqueduct, above the Villa Ariadne.” 
No dimensions given; apparently small. Now 
in the Ashmolean Museum. Taken to be a 
woman, apparently on the evidence of the head- 
gear. On the bridge of the nose, a mark which 
is the same as SM II AB 18 (Table I), but with 
a loop at top left. Low on the cheek near the 
end of the jaw, a diamond-shape enclosing a 
cross; it cannot be identified with any of the 
known signs, and Tables I-II do not contain it. 
Evans (SM II 65) takes the (two) signs to be 
“perhaps tatoo-marks, or the name of the 
votary.”’ 

The drawing shows, however, that both signs 
have the same essential character as “a geo- 
metrical pattern” (Evans) on the neck, where 
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tattooing is unlikely (!). Evans dates the head 
as ‘‘very late” or “Sub-Minoan” wholly from 
its looks, since it was found in no context. The 
life-size Minoan sculptured face, H. T. Bossert, 
Alt Kreta’, fig. 87, has not-dissimilar beauty 
spots, but the present head is probably Proto- 
geometric or Geometric, and the alleged signs 
are merely such space-filling geometric orna- 
ments as became common on figurines. There 
is no reason to suspect that these ornaments had 
anything remotely to do with writing, and the 
head may be excluded from all future lists of 
Minoan, post-Minoan, or other inscriptions. 


SM II, No. 1717. Evans, SM I, pp. 101-102. 

Halbherr did not mention it in the prelim- 
inary (and last) report on the Erganos tombs 
(AJA 5 [1901] 270-280): a clay disk, size no- 
where stated, with marks which appear to be 
intentional. 

If it came from one of the Erganos tholoi, 
which need not be doubted despite Halbherr’s 
silence (it was Hazzidakis who showed it to 
Evans), then the context is Sub-Minoan or 
Protogeometric. No photograph, but only a 
drawing is available. Evans read it as SM II 
AB 45 (Table I) occurring twice, then halved, 
then the sign usual for an interpunct — read- 
ing, however, from right to left, which is rare 
or unique in Linear B. The sign on the right, 
however, is by no means identical with the one 
in the middle, which is the same as SM II AB 
45, except that it is crossed from the left by a 
hook-shape which, like the sign on the right, is 
not like any sign given in Tables L-II. 

If the foregoing is a correct disentangling of 
the several crossing lines, then we have, as in 
1715, three signs, of which one is of regular 
form whereas the other two are gross variants 
or “new” signs. 

This being so, it seems preferable to regard 
the whole as merely a two-line hook-shape five 
times repeated. It may have been intended to 
have meaning, but the relation if any to Mino- 
an writing is very dubious. 


SM II, No. 1718. Taramelli (AJA 5 [1901 — 
correct SM’'s 1801] 299) saw this, a “heart’- 
shaped piece of jasper, in the hands of a peasant 
near Kourtes; but as Evans (SM I, p. 102, n. 1) 
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pointed out, there is no proof that it came from 
the nekropolis of Kourtes. Hence there is no 
positive external evidence for its date. 

Of its two signs, as recorded, one is '* and 
thus is the same as the simplest form of SM II 
AB 18 (Table 1) —a sign which is grouped with 
others in SM II, p. 9, as difficult to distinguish 
with respect to origin and variants; the simplest 
form, i.e. the one in question, is of Linear A. 
The second sign on the jasper is recorded by 
Taramelli as being unlike any other. Evans 
thought it could be understood as a combina- 
tion of SM II AB 4 and 10, but this is arbitrary 
and unconvincing. 


SM II, No. 1719. Found by Halbherr (AJA 
5 [1901] 289) at Kourtes, this is a seal-stone with 
one sign, shaped much like a kappa, and thus 
constituting yet another sign not found in 
Tables I-11. 


SM II, No. 1720. This is entered in the pres- 
ent list, SM II, p. 65, as coming from Ayios 
Ilias at Pediada. Halbherr’s article, from which 
it is taken, is in fact about this site; but he twice 
states distinctly that the present object was 
found by him at Praisos (AJA 5 [1901] 395). 
No other fact as to its date is given. 

Evans does not attempt to identify any of the 
signs, which are five in number, or at most, for 
the drawing is uncertain, seven. All are simple, 
but none can be equated exactly with any in 
Tables I-Il, except two A signs as in SM II 
A 5%. The stone is said to be “Island,” hence 
the piece, a bead-seal, may not have been in- 
scribed in Crete. 


SM II, No. 1721. SM I, p. 65 calls it a “bead- 
seal of black stone,” but this is an error, since 
Halbherr (AJA 5 [1901] 395) gives it as a large 
block (0.71 0.52 > 0.12 m.) of sandstone. It 
was found “near the church” of Haghios Ilias 
at Pediada: again there is no evidence as to 
date. The two signs consist of a straight stroke 
and a sigma-like mark, each more than 0.50 m. 
tall. The shapes do not connect these with the 
Minoan or any other period. 


SM II No. 1722. Found at Boghazkéy in a 
context of ante ca. 1200 s.c., this inscription is 
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extremely unlikely, on historical grounds, to 
be Cretan at all. Crete was defeated, subdued, 
and without foreign commerce. Jf the lower 
text were Linear B, then it should be related 
to the Mainland, i.e. to Mykenai; but the date 
of the inscription would not extend the period 
of Mainland Linear B. The interpretation, 
however, by Giiterbock supra, pp. 101-105 leaves 
little doubt that it is entirely Hittite. 


G. Horsfield and L. H. Vincent (Revue Bi- 
blique 41 [1932] 425) discuss the inscribed and 
sculptured stele from Balu‘ah in Moab. The 
sculpture, Egyptianizing, is of the twelfth or 
eleventh century B.c., but the inscription above 
it may be a millennium older. Another effort 
at a text, made from the published photograph; 
hardly more convincing, and not Linear B: 
R. Weill, Revue d’Egyptologie 3 (1948) 81-89. 
In any case the signs are much weathered and 
hard to read, but Weill’s suggestion that the 
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script is Minoan found little favor; it seems 
rather to be an early Byblian syllabic script 
(W. F. Albright, Archaeology and the Religion 
of Israel [Baltimore 1946] p. 189, n. 53; Prof. 
Albright writes me that he has additional evi- 
dence for the early date, which he was the first 
to propose). Both Linear A and Linear B are 
now fully available for comparison with the 
Balu‘ah inscription as read. It is not Linear B; 
and the resemblance to A is only enough to 
warrant keeping the possibility in mind. 


The inscription claimed as a Minoan-Greek 
bilingual in RP 20 (1946) 131-138 is shown, I 
assume correctly, to be early Greek, with no 
Minoan writing, in RP 21 (1947) 132-140. 


Georgiev’s title, “Inscriptions Minoennes 
Quasi-Bilingues” (supra, p. 97) is not intended 
to imply that the texts in question are bilingual 
in any sense relevant here. 


INTRODUCTION 


In the remainder of this study three inter- 
related problems will be considered: (1) the 
extent and kind of literacy in Minoan times; 
(2) the language of Linear B; (3) the loss of 
literacy both in Crete and on the Mainland. 

Method. In a field where so little is known, 
where even the extent of our ignorance cannot 
be fixed within wide limits, where new evidence 
will certainly appear, historical research has a 
peculiar task. That task is to discover and to 
set forth, fully and candidly, the particular hy- 
potheses which the evidence in hand indicates; 
and to do so on the basis of facts so germane 
and reasonings so cogent that major new evi- 
dence, when it appears, cannot be fitted into 
place without an attempt again to do justice to 
those facts and reasonings. It is more important 
to envisage clearly a range of possibilities than 
to defend any one of them uncritically. 

Literacy is usually spoken of, for instance, as 
a simple indivisible essence (so that we say “the 
Mykenaians were literate”) whereas in reality 
literacy is a complex skill applicable to a wide 
variety of purposes, in fact, to practically all 
the purposes of human communication. It 
would obviously be hazardous to assume that as 


soon as a person — child, barbarian, or Minoan 
— learns to write, he will use writing for the 
full range of purposes familiar to us. The evi- 
dence suggests, rather, that in Mykenaian times 
literacy may have been applied only to a few 
special purposes. Similarly the persons who 
were literate may have been a limited group, 
naturally consisting of those, perhaps solely 
those, who were engaged in the businesses for 
which writing was ,used — the scribes in the 
palaces, the traders in the shops. If so, then 
the loss of this kind of literacy will bear a very 
different aspect from the terrible aspect which 
the loss of literacy would have in a society like 
our own. 


Previous Studies. Not much has been written 
on Minoan literacy; only three previous studies 
need be considered. It is the merit of all three 
to have realized something of what is involved, 
and a review of them will provide an easy intro- 
duction to the whole subject. 

Long before the texts were fully available, G. 
Glotz included a chapter on writing in La Civili- 
sation Egéenne (1924 reprint, pp. 421-443). His 
method was to magnify, with impressionistic 
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zest, every scrap of evidence, not pausing to ask 
whether a very few graffiti on a wall, at only one 
site, really mean that many poor folk could 
write (p. 432); plenty of Minoan wall areas lack 
writing. Nevertheless Glotz’ account is still to 
be read with attention; and it provides an excel- 
lent antithesis to the more cautious procedure 
infra. 

M. P. Nilsson was the first to see that the 
extent of literacy is a problem or a datum for 
a problem (Homer and Mycenae; London, 
Methuen 1933; pp. 78-79; and in later writings). 
I think he might agree with the following for- 
mulation of assumptions, which he had kept 
tacit. If there are few inscriptions, literacy was 
uncommon, and being uncommon was easily 
lost completely. Contrariwise, if inscriptions 
are numerous, literacy was common and hence 
was not easily lost. Therefore if literacy was 
lost, it probably was not common. 

Nilsson’s application of these assumptions 
was only as adequate as the facts known in 1933 
permitted. He accepted most of the Persson- 
Lindquist work on the Asine graffito, a transla- 
tion about which most scholars seem to have 
reservations. Merely as an epigraphical prob- 
lem, the graffito has long seemed to me to be 
insignificant idle scratchings, both near the 
(preserved) beginning and throughout the en- 
tire end; and I do not know positively that any 
Linear (A or) B signs can be definitely recog- 
nized in the middle. In 1933 this was the only 
Mainland inscription of any length, and Nils- 
son rightly emphasized its isolation. 

In any case this one text does not affect the 
validity of the assumptions. Refined and cau- 
tiously applied, they seem to me the sort of 
axiom which careful pondering of these prob- 
lems will lead to. Nilsson also provides help 
from history, recalling that some barbarians 
have learned to write only with difficulty: the 
great Theodoric could not write his own name. 

F. Schachermeyr, answering a questionnaire 
involving as well some twenty other subjects, 
argued (Mid-Century Report, p. 44) that lit- 
eracy must have been very restricted if in the 
one catastrophe of ca. 1200 B.c. it could have 
been lost completely. Ergo, he held that liter- 
acy was restricted to chancelleries. He also ar- 
gued that the language used could not have 
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been Greek, because Greeks would have been 
more tenacious of literacy in their own tongue: 
this assumption involves another, viz. that if 
Greeks had been able to write Greek, they 
would certainly have used writing outside 
chancelleries. Partly right, I think, and partly 
wrong, Schachermeyr’s is the most vigorous and 
creditable attack on the problems. 


Nature, Stages, and Kinds of Literacy. 1 have 
read nothing relevant on literacy in general. 
There is no critical study of literacy in Classical 
times, and I offer the following for what it may 
be worth, a priori, to help in opening up the 
subject. 

Literacy is a skill: a kind of action which, so 
far from being an instinctive reflex such as a 
knee-jerk, involves prolonged, purposeful, more 
or less elaborate training, usually by at least one 
other human being. Whereas virtually every- 
one can and must speak and understand speech, 
not everyone receives comparable training for 
(written) communication by hand and eye. A 
majority of the human beings who have lived 
on the earth have been illiterate. 

For purposes of historical studies like the 
present, the term literacy may be used to in- 
clude knowledge of numerals and arithmetic 
(however elementary). It was natural and prac- 
tical that in early American education, “the 
three R's” should constitute the basis: Reading, 
(w)Riting, and (a)Rithmetic. They make up 
the core of literacy, but strictly the term has to 
include, with whatever qualifications, the man 
who can only “make his mark,” such as a simple 
“X,” or stamp his symbol on a seal with his 
signet; and, at the other extreme, the Chinese 
man of learning who can read and write the 
ten thousand symbols of Classical Chinese. Thus 
many stages of literacy might be distinguished. 

In particular, a phenomenon might be recog- 
nized which could be called Stunted Literacy. 
This would be the condition of an individual 
or a culture having the rudiments of literacy, 
i.e. some knowledge of a syllabary or an alpha- 
bet or the like, some inclination to write, and 
some material to write on. But not much: such 


people would write infrequently, clumsily, with 
too great an effort, never loving writing; would 


read rarely, and then “spelling it out.” For 
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reasons internal or external or both, they would 
never advance in literacy, but would live their 
lives and perish with literacy still arrested at a 
low level. Despite the fact that they had an 
alphabet, the Keltiberians may be an example. 
The Maya attained a syllabary, but also com- 
posed histories in mere pictures. 

There are, I think, kinds as well as stages of 
literacy. A phenomenon doubtless often pres- 
ent with and related to Stunted Literacy, but 
not always or necessarily, would be literacy used 
regularly only for limited specific purposes. 
This might be called Special Literacy. Thus in 
some inscriptions of 225-217 B.c., found to- 
gether at Kafizin in Cyprus, the Cypriot syl- 
labary ‘‘is exclusively the vehicle of the Cypro- 
Arcadian dialect; the [alphabet] of the koine” 
(Mitford, Congres, 170). In modern Korea, if 
we may believe the Encyc. Soc. Sci. s.v. “Liter- 
acy,” the governmental bureaucracy used one 
script, tradespeople a different and much sim- 
pler script. Compare also, in early German 
printing, the use of the three principal types, 
each for one of the principal kinds of printing: 
textura for religious, bastarda for vernacular, 
rotunda for the Classics (J. P. Elder, Archaeol- 
ogy 3 [1950] 146). But none of these examples 
is sufficiently drastic. More and better examples 
would be welcome. 

If, however, these categories correspond at 
all to reality, they may help to put the problems 
of Minoan literacy in a wider setting. Linear A 
literacy, for instance, would be a case of Stunted 
Literacy, Linear B of Special. For present pur- 
poses, however, it will suffice to bear in mind 
these important possibilities, but to use merely 
such terms as “Linear A Literacy” and “Linear 
B Literacy.” The meaning will be understood 
to be “a degree of skill sufficient to write and 
read Linear A (or B) with reasonable fluency, 
and to use the numerals.” 


Literacy and the Availability of Materials. It 
might well be argued that the availability of 
writing materials imposes restrictions on the 
extent of literacy in a given society. Cheap 
paper, for instance, is undeniably so important 
as to constitute almost a pre-requisite for wide- 
spread literacy in our own society, and our 
civilization alone has possessed the printing 
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press. In contrast, the absence or high cost of 
anything comparable to paper, vellum, or 
parchment would surely be a powerful deter- 
rent to literacy. Clay tablets, though cheap if 
clay is near, are fragile and bulky despite being 
limited in size. 

On the other hand, physical factors can easily 
be imagined to be more rigid than they actually 
are. A wide-spread desire for literacy, and for 
written matter, often creates the means [or its 
fulfillment. “Necessity [scil. strong public de- 
mand] is the mother of invention,” as, for in- 
stance, of the whole paper-pulp industry. In 
Classical Greece the public wanted books and 
sheets of paper. Egypt supplied the want then, 
and it is difficult to see why Egypt could not 
have done so a millennium earlier —if the 
Minoans had wanted it. 

Archaeology may conceivably give direct help 
in a related sphere. If archaeology shows that 
ink-pots and styli were common, the problem is 
as good as solved; but if they were rare, the 
absence of them is in some degree significant. 
Any surviving writing in ink proves that ink 
existed; of course, ink was not invented and 
used, except sporadically, for writing on clay, 
terracotta, or marble, but for writing on perish- 
able materials. I must leave to others any thor- 
ough investigation of this matter, but note some 
evidence here. (a) No materials necessary for 
writing with pen and ink survive. ‘There is one 
stylus or “graver,” and a possible “template” 
for tablets, both from Palaikastro (SM II, p. 2 
and last page of drawings). (b) One clay tab- 
let (SM II, p. 66, and last page of drawings) 
bears designs drawn with a stylus: this suggests, 
but hardly proves, that much easier materials, 
e.g. paper and ink, were, therefore, costly or 
lacking. (c) Yet ink did exist in the Linear B 
period, as A. E. Kober has well emphasized 
(AJA 48 [1952] 92, and 88, n. 21), and in any 
case a civilization where painting on pottery 
was so familiar could hardly have missed the 
idea of writing with dark pigmented liquids. 
(d) The extent of writing on (or incising in) 
perishable materials depends, therefore, on what 
materials they had. About vellum and parch- 
ment we do not know. About palm leaves we 
can assume that if the long, thin, few-lined 
Linear B tablets, the so-called palm-leaf type, 
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really did originate in palm leaves, then that 
material was extensively used; but there is 
room for doubt (infra 117). About papyrus we 
know only that the Egyptians had it, and that 
Cretan intercourse with Egypt was so extensive 
that the Cretans must have come to know writ- 
ings on papyrus. But if so, why did they use a 
material so cumbersome as clay for records 
which were to be kept long enough so that 
storage in wooden cabinets presumably con- 
structed for the purpose was necessary? Or 
again, why did they resort to palm leaves (if 
they did), and then change from them, not to 
paper, but to clay? There is just one natural 
answer: they did not use writing enough to cre- 
ate a lively demand for importation of paper. 
This is perhaps a too-easy, over-simple conclu- 
sion, and confirmation would be welcome. In 
SM II, pp. 2-3, the claim is made that the proc- 
ess of engraving on clay tablets is easy, and no 
drawbacks are mentioned. 


Literacy and the Difficulties of Learning. A 
second set of restrictions on literacy, part phy- 
sical and part mental, is constituted by the 
nature of what has to be mastered. If the 
symbols are numerous and intricate, like those 
of Classical Chinese, literacy in any full sense 
will require exceptional ability, will cost heav- 
ily in time and energy, and will be restricted. 
Somewhere between the Chinese signary and 
our own admirably simple Phoenician-Greek- 
Roman alphabet is the Minoan. A few of the 
signs of Linear B are simpie but many are 
intricate and fussy. In all there are ca. 199 
signs to master. But, again, it must be ad- 
mitted that a powerful desire for literacy, if 
such had existed, would have overcome the 
difficulties of scripts. 


Literacy and Public Writings. Literacy op- 
erates sometimes, I suppose, to increase itself. 
This happens where there are numerous, prom- 
inent, and important public writings such as 
inscriptions and other signs constantly present 
to people. The process is not automatic — 
Greek peasants will live all their lives with 
Classical Greek inscriptions at hand and clearly 
legible, letter by letter, without striving to de- 
termine what the letters mean. Once more, 
strong desire is a factor. On the other hand, 
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there can hardly be a doubt that the ubiquitous- 
ness of writing in Classical Athens did make 
literacy almost automatic. In the Minoan 
world, however, so far as we can judge, condi- 
tions were quite different. Public inscriptions 
in Linear A seem to have been limited to a few 
dedications visible in shrines, a few graffiti on 
walls, perhaps a dozen other occasional but rare 
instances of public writing. We know of no 
monumental inscriptions at all in Linear B 
(AoC 276-277). Similarly with private writings, 
except that of these we know less: if private 
writings were infrequent, and mainly for ac- 
counts of administrative and business transac- 
tions, as appears to have been the case, then the 
physical presence of writing was so uncommon 
that by itself it provided little incentive to 
literacy. ; 


Measures of the Extent of Literacy. So much 
for the forces and factors which could help to 
make literacy common or uncommon. The 
measures of just how common literacy actually 
is in a given society are evidently numerous. 
Most obvious is the sheer number of persons 
who can read and write, and the frequency or 
infrequency of their use of writing and reading: 
literacy will perish more easily among people 
who write only once a month than among those 
who write once a day. The length of the writ- 
ings is yet another component of literacy: not 
a single Minoan document yet known to us is 
more than a page in length, and the vast ma- 
jority are only a very few lines. There is also 
the distribution of literate persons in society: 
if, for instance, monks and other clerics alone 
can read and write, literacy will have certain 
definite uses and limitations. The range of pur- 
poses for which writing is used is, therefore, an 
index of literacy; and to assess literacy ade- 
quately, a student would wish to know not only 
the uses actually made of writing, but also the 
needs for writing, such needs as those of ad- 
ministration, business, literature, laws, cults, 
calendars, etc. For if real need for written rec- 
ords exists, but has never been met by actual 
writings, then obviously literacy is limited. On 
the other hand, if some one need is removed, 
as for instance by the suspension of commerce, 
then literacy, actual or potential, is impaired. 
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Causes of the Loss of Literacy. The preserva- 
tion of literacy depends upon the teaching of 
writing by one generation to the next. The 
cessation of literacy means either that all per- 
sons who can write have been killed, massacred, 
that is, all at one time, so that they could 
leave no pupils to carry on; or that the literate 
men of one generation presently ceased to write, 
and saw so little value in writing that they did 
not trouble to teach the next generation. The 
former alternative, viz. a complete massacre, 
would of course end all literacy, no matter how 
widespread it was. I do not know that this has 
ever happened. The latter alternative, viz. loss 
of incentive to write, will depend, in varying 
degrees, on some or all the factors, just dis- 
cussed, which affect the extent of literacy. 

In considering the loss of literacy, it will be 
helpful to attempt to shake off preconceptions 
based on what literacy means in our society, and 
on what its loss would mean. For present pur- 
poses, literacy is best conceived, following the 
definition supra, as a skill. Plenty of contem- 
porary illustrations could be given. As the In- 
dustrial Revolution advances, every year skills 
applicable to materials and tools no longer used 
disappear, as those who possess them die; for a 
century now this process has been going on. 
Conceivably this is the closest analogy in our 
experience to the disappearance of Minoan 
literacy. 


Evidence for the Loss of Literacy. Behind 
much of the present study there is a general 
question (which, however, may not have a gen- 
eral answer): Do we have a fair sample of the 
original writings, in kind and in quantity? If 
from some given period we have no writing, can 
we infer for that period complete illiteracy? 

There are Minoan inscriptions, especially 
pictographic, excavated but not published; 
others, doubtless, surviving but not excavated 
(in nearly all excavations mere luck plays some 
part); and, finally, there may have been writings 
which once existed, but did not survive because 
they were on perishable materials. For in- 


stance, to compile sheer totals of inscriptions 
now known might be considered useless in view 
of the considerable increase of known texts in 
the Cypriot syllabary during the years 1941- 
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1952 (Mitford in Congrés). In answer it could 
be pointed out, however, that interest and activ- 
ity in regard to Cypriot inscriptions have in- 
creased recently, and that although the numbers 
of texts are greater, most continue to have the 
same character of extreme brevity or scrappi- 
ness. 

Thus there are multiple uncertainties, and 
it is not possible here to explore, even half ade- 
quately, all aspects of the problem. 


Cyprus. Comparative historical evidence, 
which is nowhere conveniently available, might 
provide valuable help, though as in the case of 
all other analogies, an exact correspondence of 
the terms must be proved before the analogy 
can be admitted as valid, and even then the 
conclusions, strictly, will be only suggestive. 
But, nonetheless, they might be persuasive. ‘The 
instance of Cyprus is perhaps the clearest, most 
neglected, and most astonishing. Cyprus 
adopted its syllabary and used it ca. 1500-ca. 
1150 b.c.; thereafter for centuries we have not a 
single piece of writing (or at least none has yet 
been published); then ca. 700 B.c. Cypriot in- 
scriptions, in the same old syllabary, resume, to 
continue into the Hellenistic period, until as 
late, perhaps, as 100 B.c. Thus during the inter- 
vening three centuries and a half, the Cypriots 
wrote largely, perhaps exclusively, on perish- 
able materials. Any argument based on the 
silence of the excavations, i.e. on the grand 
negative of no contemporary evidence what- 
ever, would be false. 

Those who would apply a precisely similar 
negative argument, from the silence of the ex- 
cavations, to Crete, the other islands, and Main- 
land Greece, in the same or similar periods, 
must attempt some answer. They may urge, 
for instance, that Cyprus has not yet been suffi- 
ciently excavated, and that inscriptions may yet 
be found; for the very first clay tablet, just dis- 
covered, see the reference supra, p. 101. They 
may expect that the Early Geometric Cypriot 
sherds in New York, mentioned by Mitford in 
Congrés as possibly inscribed, will shatter the 
silence. They may urge, also, that the Cypriots 
were not like the Mainland Greeks in certain 
relevant ways: it is a known fact, for instance, 
that in some other particulars, perhaps in many, 
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the Cypriots were extraordinarly conservative. 
Obviously, however, the Cypriot evidence 
needs full study. W. F. Albright, whose im- 
portant article AJA 54 (1950) 162-176 stresses 
the instance of Cyprus, also remarks on how 
“Oriental archaeologists, with their memories 
of the sudden illumination of whole periods, 
previously unknown or very obscure, by a single 
fortunate discovery, are not likely to be much 
impressed by the lack of material culture in the 
Greek Geometric, as long as not a single sub- 
structure of a royal palace of the day has been 
reported” (pp. 164-165). It is wholesome to keep 
this in mind; and yet it involves assumptions, 
such, for example, as the assumption that royal 
palaces grand enough at least to be recognized 
as palaces were built in Geometric Greece. 
Many students of the period would doubt it. 


Homeric, Hesiodic, etc., Evidence about Writ- 
ing. The evidence, positive and negative alike, 
is important but not decisive. It must wait to 
be fitted in later. The same applies to certain 
bits of incidental historical and literary evi- 
dence tending to show, but not actually prov- 
ing, that literacy existed in Crete after 1400 B.c. 
These have been assembled by Evans in SM I, 
pp. 54-61 and 100-106: they need not be re- 
peated here, but they deserve consideration. 


Linear A LITERACY 
f 

By the end of MM II, the Minoans had long 
been accustomed to the use of masons’ marks, 
labels, seals, and other such very brief writings 
(or sign-ings). Some of these usages had been 
begun crudely in EM, and pictographic writing 
had developed in MM I and MM II. Because, 
however, these writings are so primitive and 
brief, and because no text of any length prior 
to Linear A has been discovered, there is no 
ground for imagining that literacy existed in 
any developed sense. 

Linear A was introduced at the beginning of 
MM IIIa (AoC 168; or at the end of MM II? — 
SM II, p. 1). Being syllabic, it widened tre- 
mendously the possibilities of writing. Linear 
A lasted throughout MM III, LM Ia, and LM 
Ib, i.e. from ca. 1800/1750 to ca. 1410/05 B.c. 
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There was ample time for possible uses of writ- 
ing to be realized, for literacy to spread, for 
written documents to accumulate. 

Linear A inscriptions have been found in 
Crete at the following fourteen sites (the count 
is based on HT, cols. 592-602 and 543-592, 
slightly modified): 

Apodhoulou 

Arkhanais 

Gournia 

Juktas 

Khamaizi 

Knossos and near l 
Mallia 
Palaikastro 
Phaistos 
Psykhro 
Trypeti 

Tylissos 

Zakros and near 


inscriptions 


2 
l 
6 
4 
l 
5 
2 
4 
2 


13 sites 51 inscriptions, 
omitting Ayia 
Triadha 

168 plus ca. 36 coun- 
termarks, labels, 
disks, seal(ing)s, 
pessoi(?) 

219 or in all 255 
with seals, etc. 
included 

The 51 inscriptions froma sites other than 
Ayia Triadha are so brief that five quarto pages 
in HT suffice to give practically all that is 
needed for texts. 

The objects on which the 51 inscriptions are 
written are various. In the following list, I 
have relied on HT for the identifications; if 
subsequent study modifies a few, that will not 
seriously affect the impression made by the 
whole: tablets and bars of terracotta, 14; vases 
of terracotta, 8; libation tables, 6; seal(ing)s and 
“roundels,”” of stone and clay, 6; pithoi, 5; vases 
of steatite, 2; spoon-shaped mortars (one of ala- 
baster), 2; and | each painted on a wall, incised 
in a door jamb, incised in a piece of gypsum, 
inscribed on a gold ring, on a bronze tablet, 
on a small altar, on a figurine, and on a larnax. 
The Ayia Triadha inscriptions include 154 on 


Ayia Triadha 


TOTAL 
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clay tablets, 7 on ingots of copper (a form of 
currency?), 5 on pithoi, 3 graffiti, a half-dozen 
pessoi(?), and the ca. 30 seal(ing)s. 

The Linear A tablets of Ayia Triadha have 
few guide-lines, and are none too evenly laid 
out. Items run over from one line to the next. 
In other respects also only a few tablets could 
be called neat. The signs themselves are crude, 
scratchy, loose, inept; judging by HT, there is 
not a single piece of handsome writing in Lin- 
ear A. The inscriptions from sites other than 
Ayia Triadha may be a little better, not much; 
moreover, the shapes of these signs vary enough 
so that Carratelli feels obliged to add notes 
identifying them. “Local variations are con- 
siderable in Linear A” (SM II, p. 1). 

That is the evidence at present, for a period 
of three and a half or possibly of four cen- 
turies. In judging the evidence, either one of 
two extreme, opposite views might be consid- 
ered, It might be conceived that, since we have 
Linear A writing from 14 sites (plus two out- 
side Crete, to be mentioned infra), and on some 
17 kinds of object, literacy was widespread. We 
do not know that paper and ink were used; 
but it could be imagined, I think rightly, that 
the surviving inscriptions are only a hundredth 
part, or a thousandth, of the inscriptions which 
once existed. It could be argued also, in gen- 
eral, that ugly and unclear writing is a proof 
not of ignorance but of familiarity. Thus in 
modern times, when typewriters and secretaries 
were less common, the members of one of the 
most literate professions, viz. lawyers, notori- 
ously have had the most execrable handwriting. 
Conversely, when writing was reintroduced 
into Greece, and we can observe to some extent 
the progress of literacy, we see that the first 
inscriptions are usually in large, clear letters, 
carefully cut; not until the middle of the fourth 
century did the Athenians inscribe very small 
(but accurate and neat) letters, and not until 
the late-third and early-second century B.c. did 
they inscribe letters so poor as to make any 
difficulty in reading. The first papyri, similarly, 
are among the most easily legible. 

Admitting some truth in all this, neverthe- 
less, the impression of near-illiteracy dominates 
with respect to Linear A. The writing is not 
that of the highly educated lawyer, too bored 
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with writing to care about legibility; nor that of 
the Archaic Greek stone-masons, entranced with 
the new (Phoenician) letters; but rather that of 
the careless, half-educated schoolboy. In these 
periods, MM III and LM I, when accomplish- 
ment in other graphic arts was superb, writing 
was evidently disdained. 

This suggests the other extreme view of Lin- 
ear A literacy, viz. that it was severely limited. 
For a half century now Crete has been ex- 
plored. The number of MM III and LM I 
sites listed in AoC is 62 and 67 respectively; in- 
scriptions have come from only one site in 
about five. We have numbers of uninscribed 
seals; large numbers of sherds and whole vases; 
several fairly complete wall paintings; and 
other objects which might have been inscribed, 
objects many of which, in Classical Greece, 
would have been inscribed. Contrast also, with 
every allowance made, the fact that later Crete 
produced enough Greek inscriptions to fill the 
four (four thus far) volumes of M. Guarducci’s 
Inscriptiones Creticae. The volumes, to be sure, 
cover a millennium, and a great number of the 
inscriptions belong in the Roman Empire, 
when Crete, to judge by the sheer number of 
sites, was more prosperous even than in LM I, 
i.e. more prosperous than at any time in an- 
tiquity. Suppose only the first four centuries 
were to be considered, viz. from the late-seventh 
century to 323 p.c. The number of inscriptions 
from these years, to be sure, is very much 
smaller, and teaches us to be cautious; but then 
there is the Gortynian Law Code, which by it- 
self is an evidence of conditions respecting 
writing very different from those of Minoan 
Crete. 

The truth is probably nearer this latter view, 
viz. that literacy was restricted. Writing was 
not rare; in each of the main centers, doubtless 
some few persons could write and could read. 
Dedications were sometimes inscribed; some 
simple governmental or business records were 
made, occasionally involving hundreds of ob- 
jects, and also fractions, reckoned as the Egyp- 
tians did (and learned from them?). For some 
other uses also, writing was not uncommon. 
But there was little interest in it. This conclu- 
sion is confirmed by the finds in Knossos and 
its neighborhood. Granted that no bulky ar- 
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chives in Linear A were to be expected there: 
of Linear B we have thousands of pieces because 
there was no one to clean them up in the 
devastated Palace at the end of Linear B. Pre- 
vious masses of tablets had doubtless been re- 
moved and scrapped long before the disaster. 
But even admitting this, where so many un- 
inscribed objects did survive, the inscribed ones, 
16 from Knossos and vicinity, less than a dozen 
from the Palace itself, in some 350-300 years, 
must be conceded to make a poor showing. 

One further indication of the amount of 
literacy in Linear A may be had from exports 
of it. If, despite the absence of many inscrip- 
tions in Crete itself, many had been found 
abroad, then the inference might well be that 
excavations in Crete had simply failed to give 
a fair sample of what really was there. Actually 
the opposite is the case. Two from Melos and 
one from Thera are all the Linear A inscrip- 
tions from outside Crete, with the minor ex- 
ception of a half-dozen ingots with one sign 
each, one being from Mykenai; and with the 
possible but dubious major exception that 
Cyprus may have learned literacy in the form 
of Linear A. As to the Mainland, one should 
recall that it was in the sixteenth and fifteenth 
centuries that Minoan influence mounted to 
its height; yet the grave furniture of the Shaft 
Graves at Mykenai, as well as the stelai, are 
letter-less; nor have the graves recently exca- 
vated yielded any inscriptions. 


THE LANGUAGE OF LINEAR B 


The Relation of Linear Script A to Linear 
Script B. Linear A began to be used ca. 1800 or 
1750 B.c., whereas no Linear B writing earlier 
than ca. 1450 has been found anywhere. If 
further (to anticipate) we admit the language 
of Linear B to be Greek, then Linear B is ex- 
tremely unlikely to have come into use as early 
as ca. 1800 B.c., because at that time the Greeks 
had been in Greece only a century or so and had 
certainly not acquired more than a little of 
Minoan civilization. Linear A is definitely 
much older, therefore, than Linear B. 

Linear A, found in many towns of Crete, and 
used for many purposes, is a growth of the soil 
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—a thin growth, but a real part, evidently, of 
Minoan culture. Linear B is found only at 
Knossos in Crete, and was heavily used there. 
If Linear B were a development independent of 
Linear A and equally old —derived from a 
common origin, but developed parallel to A— 
then it would be expected to have spread from 
Knossos, culturally the capital, to at least a 
few other towns. Any script normally and 
freely developed would be expected to have 
spread. Linear B, apparently, did not. At the 
outset of the present inquiry, therefore, un- 
natural circumstances attract attention. Study 
of the problem of language may tell much be- 
yond itself. 

A glance at SM II, Tables I and II, will show 
that roughly a half of the signs of Linear A 
appear in Linear B. Of the running text, more- 
over, only ca. 15% consists of signs peculiar to 
Linear A or B (E. L. Bennett, AJA 56 [1952] 
204). More exact studies will eventually be 
made, but these figures suffice to show that the 
two scripts are not strangers to each other. Lin- 
ear A had been used —or, at least, has been 
found — at Knossos. In short, compelling evi- 
dence will be needed to prove any notion of a 
synchronous parallel development from a com- 
mon origin (cf. PM IV, p. 683). On the con- 
trary, it is reasonably certain that Linear B 
was developed out of Linear A. 


The Relation of the Language(s) of Linear 
A and B. When they were last compared — 
roughly only, so that with the new material a 
definitive study of this crucial aspect is needed 
—only ten two-sign groups, plus three three- 
sign groups, were found to be identical as be- 
tween the Linear A and B texts. Some 50 
groups are similar, but not the same; no more 
(C. D. Ktistopoulos, as cited by A. E. Kober, 
AJA 52 [1948] 101, n. 54; E. L. Bennett, AJA 
54 [1950] 204). The word for “total,” the only 
word positively known in both scripts, is dif- 
ferent. 

Nothing could better illustrate the difficulty 
of studies like the present, and the consequent 
need for care at every step, than the fact that as 
late as Mid-Century Report most scholars be- 
lieved the language of Linear B to be the same 
as that of A; in that year also Bennett listed 
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several variant theories (AJA 54 [1950] 204). 
Yet surely there are only two conceivable ex- 
planations for the linguistic facts set forth 
supra in the paragraph preceding this. One 
might imagine that Minoan, or at least Knos- 
sian, economy underwent some radical change, 
whereby the commodities which were the 
staples of life, ie. the commodities named on 
the tablets, were no longer the same, but that 
other commodities were used, or at least were 
listed. In simple form this suggestion, as made 
tentatively in AJA 54 (1950) 220, could be 
offered only to be queried. Bread, wine, cheese, 
olives, and the familiar domestic animals, all or 
most of them, undoubtedly constituted the 
staples of life before as well as after the be- 
ginning of LM II: we know of no cataclysm or 
other event ca. 1450 B.c. 

A more refined hypothesis might be that new 
terms were adopted for old things, expressed 
in new signs, and measured by new methods. 
In this view Linear B was merely an adminis- 
trative revolution. Practically all the proper 
names, naturally, were different; ca. 13 [com- 
mon] nouns only were retained. The hypothesis 
might be added that, since the tablets probably 
represent tribute in kind (?), there may have 
been some change in the type of commodities 
exacted as payment; or, more plausibly, that 
many more Linear A tablets are needed to give 
assurance that the 168 tablets from Ayia Tri- 
adha provide enough of the Linear A vocab- 
ulary to judge by. 

Although this set of “refined” hypotheses is 
obviously a pis aller, which would hardly occur 
to anyone except as a last resort, still it does 
accord best with our knowledge of certain other 
historical conditions. Pendlebury, whose opin- 
ion is perhaps worth most, formed the impres- 
sion that throughout LM Iab-LM II (from ca. 
1580-ca. 1410/05 B.c.), “Crete must have been 
peaceful in the extreme” (AoC 184). By LM Ia, 
Knossos appears to have gone far toward (peace- 
fully) unifying and dominating Crete. Roads 
and watchtowers were built for increased peace- 
ful intercourse, perhaps for military domina- 
tion; and in fact, to go with thalassocracy, an 
empire in Crete is freely spoken of (A. J. B. 
Wace, CAH IT [1931==1924] 432, 437; AoC 208, 
285-286). In a period of tranquillity such a 
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system of relations does not collapse overnight. 
Ergo, the change at ca. 1450 was administrative, 
a sort of verbal counterpart of the roads and 
watchtowers. Linear B meant neater, more ex- 
tensive records of an empire held together more 
tightly, and taxed more profitably, than before: 
such would be the conclusion of this argument. 
The change might be compared to the adoption 
of Latin letters and newly regularized spelling 
in Turkey under Mustapha Kemal. Future ar- 
chaeologists may easily err in imagining that 
the change indicated conquest of Turkey by 
non-Turkish Western powers, whereas it was, 
in fact, carried out in time of peace by an ultra- 
Turkish regime. 

Thus the case for the continuity of one and 
the same language in Linear B as in Linear A 
— the language which at present can best be 
called “Minoan,” and which for historical rea- 
sons cannot have been Greek — is a plausible 
case. After all, Linear B was developed at Knos- 
sos; far the largest number of tablets have been 
found there; they deal undoubtedly with the 
contents of the Knossian palace. The language 
ought to be that of the cultural metropolis, 
Knossos, not that of any foreign, culturally pro- 
vincial city such as Pylos. 

Analysis of the foregoing case will show that 
although it originates in linguistic difficulties, 
it rests mainly on historical probabilities. The 
linguistic facts, however, cannot be slurred 
over. No hypothesis involving any imaginable 
change of administration or economy can do 
justice to the fact that only a few words of 
Linear A were retained. The change was too 
complete, too thorough. A few words were bor- 
rowed, naturally enough, but the alterations of 
endings which in Linear B seem to indicate in- 
flection are absent in A. The differences ex- 
tended to measurements and fractions. In 
short, the special urgency that lay behind all 
the changes of Linear B was an urgency re- 
lated not to words only, but to the expression 
of thoughts: just what a different language 
ought to involve. 


The Development of Linear B from Linear 
A. Linear B comes before us fully developed, 
but the process of development cannot have 
been instantaneous. Some of the changes, to be 
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sure, were simple. The tool used for incising 
clay tablets, a simple point, was retained. The 
shape of tablet, i.e. the page shape, was not 
altered; and no great effort was needed to add 
the palm-leaf shape — it was possibly a mere 
equivalent in clay of what had been used with 
actual palm leaves, but more likely it was merely 
a development of the square-sectioned clay bar 
used in Linear A. The ruling of guide-lines 
was not an innovation but merely an adoption 
of sporadic Linear A usage, prompted by the 
need to make the longer inscriptions of Linear 
B orderly. The sign for “ten,” a short hori- 
zontal, written within the circle-with-spokes 
which stood for “one thousand,” easily gave a 
sign for “ten thousand.” All these simple inno- 
vations were easy and doubtless quick. 

The rest of Linear B was certainly not pro- 
duced so easily. Many new signs had to be in- 
vented. Apart from SM II, we lack any close 
and full study of details. Some of the shapes, 
however, suggest that the scribes set about in- 
venting, and at the same time conventionaliz- 
ing, a series of new pictographs — for swords, 
chariots, et al. But as the tablets come to us, 
a large number of the shapes are apparently so 
‘highly developed as to suggest thousands of 
repetitions, taking the shape far from its orig- 
inal; in short, a lengthy process. 

The drastic character of the change is shown 
clearly by the complete alteration in the 
method of measuring and recording fractions. 
Not only was the method of handling fractions 
and recording them changed, by substituting 
the Mesopotamian for the Egyptian, but also 
whole new sets of measuring vessels were re- 
quired for everyone who had to measure the 
commodities in question. 

The process of creating a new script must 
have been lengthened considerably by the cir- 
cumstance that it had to be fitted to a different 
language. This would be true no matter what 
the new language was. If we admit that the 
language in question was Greek, and that 
Greek had never before been reduced to writ- 
ing — propositions to be proved infra — pro- 
longed efforts would be needed to create signs 
which would correspond to sounds, and then 
to reduce great numbers of spoken words to 


signs. 
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The question arises, Why did they create any 
new script? Why did they not use Linear A? 
The motive was no mere desire to obtain nov- 
elty for its own sake: the numerals were kept 
virtually intact. The answer, surely, is simpler: 
No one would go to all the trouble necessary 
to create Linear B unless repeated trials had 
shown that Linear A was unsuitable for Greek. 


Place of Origin of Linear B. No evidence sur- 
vives, of course, to tell us explicitly whether 
Linear B was developed at Knossos or on the 
Mainland. Because Linear B was used for two 
centuries and in many towns on the Mainland, 
one could argue that it was created there. Along 
with the craftsmen and material apparatus of 
Minoan civilization which the Mainland im- 
ported from Crete, literacy would be the cre- 
ation of Cretan men of (Linear A) learning, 
free or slaves (cf. the learned Greek slaves in 
third- and second-century Italy), brought to 
the court of Mykenai to create a signary and 
teach the use of it. 

There are two objections to this theory; they 
do not exclude it, but they render it improb- 
able. Hardly any of Linear A is found on the 
Mainland: it was not good enough for export, 
not adapted in any case to Greek. Before they 
received Linear B, the Mainland had been 
totally illiterate. In this condition, the Main- 
landers would be far more likely to glimpse the 
advantages of literacy, and to achieve it in their 
own language, if they were living in age-old 
Knossos, with literate people and writing at 
hand, than if they had come to know literacy 
only through chance encounters with foreigners 
—with Cretans, that is, not others; for the 
Greeks did not learn writing from the Egyp- 
tians, Syrians, or Hittites. And yet no one sup- 
poses that later, in order for the Greeks to have 
learned writing from the Phoenicians, they had 
had to be settled among Phoenicians on any 
large scale, or Phoenicians among them: so this 
argument is inconclusive. It merely creates a 
preference. 

More compelling is the consideration that 
Linear B was heavily used (and at that for 
Greek, we assume) in the Palace at Knossos it- 
self. Of course, after they had caused it to be 
created on the Mainland the Greeks could have 
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brought it to Knossos for purposes unknown, 
but it seems much more likely that the reason 
Linear B was used at Knossos was because it 
was there that the Greeks had first perceived 
the usefulness of literacy, it was there that they 
had caused Linear B to be created out of the 
Linear A which was familiar at Knossos, and 
it was at Knossos that they had intended first 
of all to make use of it. Obviously this argu- 
ment will be stronger if Greeks can be shown 
to have been settled in numbers at Knossos, to 
have held supreme power there, and to have 
done other things there which together make a 
setting in which Linear B is at home. 


Knossos and the Mainland in LM II. Linear 
B is confined in Crete not merely to Knossos but 
also to one brief period at Knossos: all our 
Knossian Linear B is from LM II, a period 
which is dated ca. 1450 to ca. 1410/05 B.c. Now 
the striking fact is that the developments in 
pottery, etc., which constitute LM II, are found 
in Crete, like Linear B itself, at Knossos alone. 
LM II, although it develops out of the pan- 
Cretan culture of LM Iab, is confined to Knos- 
sos, which, therefore, stands apart from all the 
rest of the island. In precisely the same period, 
Linear B develops out of the pan-Cretan script 
Linear A, again solely at Knossos, where in 
LM il Linear B is used, alone and exclusively; 
Knossos was thereby cut off from the rest of 
Crete by language, writing, and measures. 

Without considering writing in this connec- 
tion, Pendlebury was clear that the strongest 
external influences that went to the making of 
LM !1 were definitely those of the Mainland 
(AoC 224). The items of evidence known to me 
are the following: 

Pottery. Wace has called attention again 
to the fact that Knossos imitated (Mainland) 
Ephyrean vases and alabastra (Antiquity 27 
[1953] 86). The distinctive Knossian vases of 
the period had already called forth a telling 
remark from Pendlebury. “The stiff formal 
vases of LM II from the Knossian workshops 
have the appearance of intrusions, and this 
style must be brought into close relationship 
with the ‘Palace Style’ vases of the Mainland 
whose beginnings seem rather earlier’ (AoC 
287; and especially the reference to Snijder 
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in 227, n. 1, along with 229-230). The ex- 
perts have more to say, however, about the 
Palace Style, and it cannot yet be claimed 
with assurance as the telling evidence which 
some day it may be proved to be. Among 
motifs of decoration, the “ogival canopy” has 
been assigned to a Mainland origin; it occurs, 
however, only twice in Crete (AoC 207 and 
refs.). 

Frescoes. Wace cites the Knossian wall 
paintings, and their greater resemblance to 
those of the Mainland than to those of Phais- 
tos and Ayia Triadha (loc. cit.). Certainly 
we must reconsider them. 

Throne Rooms. Both on the Mainland 
and in Crete there are throne rooms. This 
item also is backed by the great authority of 
Wace (loc. cit.); whether the rooms are sufh- 
ciently similar in shape, appointments, etc., 
may be questioned, but it is possible that the 
argument is nevertheless sound. 

Armor. In Crete body armor was not used, 
apparently, until LM II, and Pendlebury 
suggested that most likely it was introduced 
then from the Mainland (AoC 271 and n. 4; 
G. Glotz, La Civ. Egéenne [1923] 101-103). 
The suggestion may be offered that Mainland 
military improvements naturally would not 
have stopped there. The Linear B tablets 
have revealed that the Palace of Minos was 
an arsenal: its administrators were interested 
in records of swords, spears, and arrows (supra, 
p. 96). Crete had had swords for some time, 
and daggers for a much longer time, but the 
hypothesis may be ventured that the adop- 
tion of some kinds of these (the horned sword 
appears in Crete first in LM I-II), and the 
storing of great quantities of them, were due 
to a Greek militarism which replaced the 
more peaceful ways of the Knossians. 

Chariots. Akin to these articles and records 
is the appearance of the chariot signs, in- 
vented doubtless for Linear B. The horse 
had already been introduced into Crete, in 
MM III (AoC 172), but quite possibly it took 
some time to develop and introduce so elab- 
orate a contrivance as the chariot pictured in 
the signs. If the Greeks came in force, they 
probably brought it. 

Money, etc. Ingots were found, inscribed 
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in Linear A, at contemporary Ayia Triadha, 
and it would be reasonable, I think, to sug- 
gest that the Mainland introduced this form 
of currency. Ingots were also found at My- 
kenai, and nothing could be more natural, 
along with the changes implied in the in- 
vention of Linear B, than the introduction 
of reforms affecting currency. A weight of 
purple gypsum dates from LM I-II: measures 
were altered in Linear B, and along with cur- 
rency, weights may well have been. Through- 
out the Classical period, reforms of measures, 
currency, and weights regularly were intro- 
duced together. 

Wace (loc. cit.) declared roundly that “the 
LM II culture of Knossos was closer to the 
Mainland than to the rest of Crete.’’ This state- 
ment was made without the benefit, if there be 
any, from the conjectures offered supra about 
armor, chariots, and money. 


Historical Arguments that Linear B ts Greek. 
In short, Linear B, so far from being an iso- 
lated phenomenon, takes its place in a series 
of developments. They are not all separate and 
accidental developments, but some are related 
to others. The impetus for them all came from 
the Mainland. 

They wrenched Knossos out of its Cretan 
orbit, since Knossos now differed from the 
other large Cretan centers in language, in writ- 
ing, in measures, in arms, and doubtless in ways 
unknown to us. Leave out the fact, now 
known, that the language was Greek: there is 
still ample evidence, in Linear B and in frac- 
tional measures, and in the archaeological 
items, to uphold the theory that Greeks were 
running Knossos. This cannot have happened 
by remote control. It means rather the presence 
of a force of occupation. Exactly contrary to 
what Evans imagined, Greeks controlled the 
very Palace of Minos. 

If more evidence were needed, it could be 
found in the history of Bronze Age commerce. 
There has been a strong and growing tendency 
to push back the date of Mainland commercial 
domination, and with it all other forms of 
control, into LM II and even into LM I. Ble- 
gen, Heurtley, Karo, Persson, Schachermeyr, 
Wace, and Wilamowitz have all, in various 
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ways and degrees, furthered the idea; especially 
the two who know the remains best, Wace and 
Blegen (Klio 32 [1939/40] 131-147). The ar- 
chaeology involved is now systematically studied 
and presented with generous illustrations and 
references by H. J. Kantor in her monograph 
of 1947 (supra, p. 81), chs. If and III. On 
grounds wholly other than those of scripts and 
languages, Miss Kantor sees the Mainland as 
dominant over Crete, in a very real sense, from 
LM I on. The thalassocracy of Minos must 
either disappear or be pushed back into MM II, 
when Crete really had its great trading days. 

Even if this thesis in its extreme form has to 
be modified (evidence has appeared which 
shows that the date was pushed too far back), 
still for the present study that will not matter. 
Miss Kantor’s book provides the perfect setting 
for Mainland supremacy in the Palace of Knos- 
sos during all of LM II, and perhaps, before 
1450, part of LM I. 


The Persistence and Fixity of Linear B. In 
such a setting, it seemed to me, it would be 
strange indeed if the language of Linear B were 
not Greek. But this is not all the reasons for 
believing so. First of all was the persistence of 
Linear B on the Mainland. From a period two 
hundred years later we have Linear B tablets, 
discovered at Mykenai by Wace in a private 
house, obviously recording private business. 
Could they still have been using a Minoan 
language? The Greeks of the Mykenaian Age 
are not usually thought of as being so helplessly 
docile. Since that time, Greek has overcome 
every other competing language except Alban- 
ian; Albanian has not overcome Greek, but has 
lived on for some five centuries beside it. 

The astonishing degree of homogeneity and 
of fixity in Linear B on the Mainland will be 
exposed infra in the next section. Greeks would 
certainly been likely to make 
changes, over the course of two hundred years, 
if the language of Linear B had been Minoan. 


have more 


Summary. Mostly as they were then set down, 
I have given the reasonings which in spring 
1953 forced themselves upon me as decisive in 
favor of the then (otherwise) unproved hypoth- 
esis that Linear B was Greek. It has seemed 
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to me that an instance of historical and archaeo- 

logical argumentation which has been proved 
to be correct is worth attention for its own sake. 
More importantly, the argumentation involves 
a whole range of facts above and beyond proof 
of the identity of the language: the reasoning 
lays a basis, however provisional in details, for 
new history. 

Looking back, I think the crucial point was 
realization of the barriers which Linear B raised 
between Knossos and the rest of Crete; and the 
most telling aspect of these barriers, to me at 
least, was Bennett’s new findings on fractions 
and measures. It is a good principal in history 
(and prehistory) that for a given result a cause 
must always be conceived powerful enough in 
itself, and operating in such a direction, as to 
effect that result. In the present instance it was 
clear that Knossos was in the grip of a strong, 
intrusive, non-Cretan force. This force was 
shown by ample evidence to have been Greek. 
From commercial supremacy, the Greeks had 
gone on to physical domination over Knossos. 
Closely bound up with that domination — and 
inevitably Greek — was Linear B literacy. 


LINEAR B LITERACY 


Linear B Literacy in Crete. All or nearly all 
of the Linear B inscriptions found in Crete 
come from the Palace itseli at Knossos, and all 
or all but a few (PM IV, p. 729, fig. 711 ?) 
should be dated not earlier than ca, 1450 nor 
later than ca. 1410/05 — but possibly 1420/15- 
1410/05, as we have seen. Likewise, practically 
all the inscriptions are accounts of some sort. 
These propositions are subject to some revision 
when a final publication is made, but at present 
they point to the inference that Linear B lit- 
eracy in Crete was limited to the Knossos chan- 
cellery during about one generation. 

The rest of the island — Ayia ‘Triadha, for 
example, in these very years — continued to 
use Linear A. Possibly Linear A would have 
been used in Knossos town itself at this time if, 
say, a dedication were to be inscribed by some- 
one not immediately connected with the Palace. 
It is likely enough that even a native Knossian 
connected with the Palace would use Linear B, 
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i.e. Greek, if he were to inscribe a dedication. 

All this does not greatly matter. Plentiful ex- 
ceptions could be admitted without impairing 
the validity of the proposition that in Crete 
itself the use of Linear B was special and re- 
stricted. 

This is still said with allowance for consider- 
able writing by the Palace secretariats them- 
selves. At Knossos in LM II, at least, there were 
archives, i.e. wooden cabinets with metal fix- 
tures, to preserve records. One new considera- 
tion may be added. Tablets which record, 
apparently, many separate and diverse transac- 
tions within, perhaps, a year, would seem to 
demand, I suggest, some sort of central record 
—a series, one would say, of large rolls, in fact 
“books.” But even to grant this is not to modify 
seriously the impression that the evidence in 
hand indicates: which is, that even if a generous 
allowance is made for various writings not at- 
tested, writing was used for limited purposes 
only. 

Capitol, court, granary, storehouse of oil and 
wine, arsenal, the Palace was a busy place. The 
records deal with thousands of transactions, 
most of only one item each. The records were 
in Greek, hence were written for the overlords, 
not for the Cretans who brought in the goods. 
Any receipts or other written matter covering 
payment for such Knossian vases as we know to 
have been imported by Pseira, Palaikastro, and 
Gournia would have to be written in Minoan, 
in Linear A. But the use of Greek shows who 
was in control in the Palace. One may compare 
the use of Latin in royal writs, which was begun 
(so H. M. Cam has kindly informed me) by 
William the Conqueror some few years after 
1066, although English had been used thereto- 
fore, and continued until the second half of 
the thirteenth century; Domesday Book, much 
resented, had also been written in Latin. Yet 
the Greeks did not attempt a tight control over 
all Crete. From the study of pottery it had 
seemed that while the East had remained inde- 
pendent, except for a few importations, the 
South had been dominated by Knossos (AoC * 
208). Ayia Triadha nevertheless went right on 
with Linear A and the Minoan language. 


The Mainland Illiterate until ca. 1450 B.c. So 
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far as is positively known (Bennett, per litt.), 
the Mainland had made no use of Linear A. 
Even allowing for the chance that some Linear 
A may exist there, as has been claimed, still 
the present point will cease to be sharp only if 
the finds are numerous and distributed enough 
to prove that already by 1450 b.c. Linear A 
literacy was firmly rooted in the dominant cen- 
ters. Actually there are only one or two dubi- 
ous stray signs on ingots. No writing exists on 
any of the numerous objects from the Shaft 
Graves, nor on their stelai, including those most 
recently discovered. Even the ownership of 
signets (seals) was rare, and their use was still 
rarer (MMRef? 19) —at least until LH III, for 
which Mykenai has just provided new evidence. 
The Mainland, including its most advanced 
centers, was illiterate until ca. 1450. 


Linear B Literacy on the Mainland. Literacy 
on the Mainland did not begin before 1450 B.c., 
at the earliest, and perhaps only a little before 
1400. Reason will be shown for believing that 
it ended ca. 1200 B.c. From these 250-200 years 
we have at present four groups of inscriptions 
(HT 603-610): (1) tablets from the palace at 
Pylos: apparently these are all palace accounts 
and related documents (sealings, etc.); (2) tab- 
lets from Mykenai: accounts of a wine merchant 
vel sim.; (3) brief texts painted on vases found 
at Thebes, Tiryns, Orkhomenos, and Mykenai; 
presumably these have some one (or more?) of 
the functions which wine-jar inscriptions us- 
ually have, such as the source, date, kind, qual- 
ity, etc. (evidently not the price, since none is 
a numeral); (4) one or two possible dedications, 
such as the dubious Asine sherd (supra, p. 109) 
and the brief vase graflito at Eleusis. 

Wace himself, inspired by his discovery at 
Mykenai, has put forward a view like that of 
Glotz: inscribed tablets are to be expected in 
every house or palace of LH III. Buildings 
where at least a few have not been found have 
not been properly excavated. Literacy existed 
and was utilized in all the principal centers. 

In what Wace says there is obviously much 
truth. More than just one or two secretaries 
must have understood the Theban labels. Tab- 
lets in a private house may not extend the 
range of types of tablet and types of use known 
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to us — the texts are still mere accounts — but 
the discovery does extend the probability of 
more kinds of users. Bennett finds six hands at 
work on the 38 tablets from the House of the 
Wine Merchant, and some 30 hands at Pylos. 
Linear b literacy presumably spread over most 
of Mykenaian Greece: it can no longer be con- 
sidered a rarity. Occasionally brief inscriptions 
were put on articles exported, as to Ras Shamra 
and even Eski Samsun (supra, p. 101). 

Doubtless many more inscriptions, possibly 
several more groups, will eventually be discov- 
ered. Allow for three, or for six, times as many, 
and it is still not an imposing list; not when 
compared to later Greek inscriptions, or to the 
grand monuments themselves of the Mykenaian 
Age. The notion that writing was uncommon 
on the Mainland should not be hastily aban- 
doned. A sample lot, consisting of hundreds of 
inscribable objects, was provided by C. W. 
Blegen’s 52 LH chamber tombs, excavated and 
published with minute care (Prosymna, 2 vols., 
1937): there is no writing whatever. Doubting 
that even three known pots from Mykenai are 
inscribed, F. H. Stubbings remarks, “Certainly 
I have never myself seen one of these marks on 
any of the hundreds of Mycenaean pots from 
Greek sites which I have examined” (Mycenaean 
Pottery 51). 

In any case the kinds of usage appear to have 
been very limited. Apart from an allowable 
fringe of exceptions, such as the Asine and 
Eleusis sherds may (?) represent, and a very 
few (actually only two now known) found 
abroad, all of the Linear B documents have to 
do with business: they are all accounts, labels, 
and the like. The interesting question is: was 
writing on the Mainland virtually restricted to 
the purposes of government and business? 


Evidences of Restriction. The first part of 
the answer is obvious: Linear B apparently be- 
gan, in Crete, as a special-purpose, chancellery 
script, created for accounts in Greek. Nothing 
could be more natural than that it should re- 
tain that character, partially, predominantly, or 
exclusively, on the Mainland. 

In the second place, this was the beginning. 
No ancestral tradition, no inscribed monuments 
helped to broaden the tradition. Moreover, 
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clay had to be used at least in part, perhaps 
always. There were ca. 199 signs to master, 
along with the numerals. Most, if not all, the 
obstacles to full literacy outlined above, pp. 110- 
111, were present. 

Another kind of evidence is the strange fixity 
of Linear B. Having learned it before 1400 B.c., 
the Mainlanders ca. 1200 were writing, in the 
same way, on the same kinds of tablets, using 
signs which were almost identical; in all those 
decades only one new, frequently used sign was 
added on the Mainland [but I am told that of 
this sign one instance has now been read at 
Knossos}. They had learned their lesson with 
astonishing accuracy, so accurately as to call for 
an explanation. In contrast, the Cypriots, if 
the script they had learned was Linear A, ap- 
parently were only as careful as one would 
expect. Likewise the Greeks of the later period 
were not slavish in copying Phoenician letters 
and in preserving the exact forms. In fact, it 
would be difficult to select a period of two cen- 
turies in the history of later Greece when letter 
shapes did not change more radically, and this 
despite the fact that the later (Phoenician) let- 
ters were mostly far more simple, i.e. far less 
in need of simplification or capable of it, than 
most of the Minoan. 

Akin to the fixity of Linear B is its homoge- 
neity. “Almost complete uniformity in the 
shapes of the signs, and in the spellings of words, 
is shown between Knossos, Pylos, Mycenae, and 
Thebes” (Ventris-Chadwick, JHS 73 [1953] 85). 
Of course this is a round statement, made on 
the basis of data which eventually will be con- 
siderably supplemented; but even so, the allow- 
ances that have to be made for possible or likely 
alterations are slight. Linear B is so uniform 
everywhere as to astonish anyone who has the 
least knowledge of the numerous local varia- 
tions in the later (Archaic) epichoric Greek 
alphabets. 

“The more one looks at Linear B,” writes 
Ventris (per litt.), “the more one is struck by 
the stereotyped nature of the tablets, going far 
beyond mere identity of signary or language. 
‘Their similarities imply continuous operation 
of a scribal routine having a common origin 
and identical milieu, and imply too that this 
routine had already been in operation some 
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time before the Knossos tablets were written.” 
Several of the Linear B signs involve six or more 
separate small marks: they are fussy to write: 
they fairly cry out for simplification. With 
vastly more conservatism than the Phoenicians 
showed in their writing, the Minoans and My- 
kenaian Greeks retained elaborate pictographs 
— primitive, delicate, fussy signs — unchanged 
to the end. 

It would seem likely that some connection 
must have existed between the extent of literacy 
and the foregoing facts (viz. the homogeneity, 
conservatism, and complexity of the signs). This 
may be suggested by study of the opposite, viz. 
the facts about writing in Greece after the 
Phoenician letters were adopted. These signs 
were few and wonderfully simple. Being few, 
simple, and far from pictographic, the shapes 
could .vary considerably without ceasing to be 
intelligible. Other factors operated, of course, 
but local variations were numerous. Literacy 
was certainly not restricted to court scribes and 
to merchants. On the contrary, such finds as the 
Hymettos sherds and the Theran rock inscrip- 
tions suggest very strongly that all sorts of 
people, including low sorts, learned to write. 
It was not very difficult, and, in an age of indi- 
vidualism, they wrote more or less as they 
pleased. Written literature, redactions of law 
codes, and finally ostracism are successive proofs 
that literacy, whatever its precise extent, was 
far from being restricted to a very few. (Not all 
states were alike with respec to the extent of 
literacy in them; and it is odd that the simpler 
[Phoenician] letters came to be supplemented 
by dozens of local numeral systems, all of which 
were much more complicated than the num- 
erals of Linear B.) 

One cannot argue that opposite conditions in 
Linear B (fixity, difficulty) automatically pro- 
duced an opposite result, viz. the condition de- 
scribed supra, p. 110, as Special Literacy. The 
indication is plain, however, that limited groups 
of scribes, accountants, traders, and perhaps 
others jealously preserved the 199-sign signary 
against change; and that this was natural and 
easy, because there was little, or at least limited, 
other use for writing. The later (Phoenician- 
letter) literacy, so far from being analogous, is 
the opposite in every respect. 
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NUMERALS 


To speak of “Minoan Mathematics” is to give 
a false overtone; even “Minoan Arithmetic,” 
so far as we know, involves nothing more com- 
plicated than addition, fractions, and propor- 
tions. What can be said, however, will throw 
some light on the Minoan mind. 

Three negative items first. The Minoans 
adopted from Egypt, or invented by counting 
their fingers, the decimal and not the duo- 
decimal system (the system in which the second 
“decimal” place is used for numbers beginning 
not at ten but at twelve; then duodecimal “100” 
equals what we write as 144 units; and so on). 
In the Mesopotamian-Hittite cuneiform tradi- 
tion, the sexagesimal system, sometimes at 60 
and over, was blended with the decimal; and 
we still follow them in the division of our min- 
utes, hours, days, and circles. But the Greeks 
and Romans copied the decimal system of the 
Egyptians and the Minoans; we are still paying 
the penalty. The Minoans should not be spe- 
cially,blamed. They failed to advance on their 
predecessors and to attain what no people has 
attained fully. 

The Minoans made errors in adding frac- 
tions. All sorts of records, including many 
Athenian accounts published on marble, con- 
tain more or less venal inexactitudes and defi- 
nite errors. Errors are as much an indication of 
familiarity and carelessness as of unfamiliarity 
and struggles: “Many mathematicians dislike 
all numerical computation and are not partic- 
ularly expert at it” (Whitehead, Mathematics 
[cited more fully infra] p. 70). Hence, the 
errors in Minoan addition cannot be held to 
be significant of anything except occasional fail- 
ure to check. They did, however, check occa- 
sionally, since Bennett has shown that the mark 
Ss is a check-mark. The check-mark is found 
(Ind, p. 117), however, in only 39 Linear B 
inscriptions (15 in the Dk lot; the rest scattered). 

The extant Linear B records do not give us 
any number requiring a numeral in six or more 
decimal places, i.e. for 100,000 or higher, al- 
though the Egyptians had numerals for seven, 
i.e. 1,000,000. This is argument from silence, 
but the probabilities favor it. In the Linear A 
tablets, and also in Linear B at Pylos, there is 
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no numeral of a magnitude as great as five 
places, i.e. 10,000. 

Of positive and definite significance are cer- 
tain general features of the Minoan numeral 
system. Most striking is their failure to invent 
a separate symbol for “five”; instead, they re- 
peated the unit-symbol all the way from “one” 
through “nine.” In this, most Greek acrophonic 
systems, including the Attic, and also the Rom- 
an system, were superior. The invention of a 
symbol which should replace five marks with 
one should not be very subtle or difficult for 
any people who could produce a symbol for 
“ten.” Although the Egyptians and the Meso- 
potamian-Hittite group also failed, in favor of 
the latter it must be realized that the number 
of shapes which can be attained with wedges 
is more limited than when curves can be used. 
The fact that these peoples failed to invent a 
symbol for 5 (or for 50; 500; 5000; or 50,000) 
suggests indeed that although they used num- 
erals during several hundred years, they did 
not use them enough to make them even as 
efficient as the Greek or Roman numerals. (It 
is chastening, however, to recall that our [Ara- 
bic] 5 originally was and in a sense is really 
five lines, S.) 

One primitive aspect of counting is seen in 
mere tallying. In Jnd, p. 117, Bennett has col- 
lected the instances for the first time, alleging 
six. The latter three (Lc586, U736, V56) seem 
to me dubious. In Ab19 and C/62 the number 
of units was small enough so that the method 
has no present significance; but in EqQ3rev, no 
fewer than 137 [cattie] had to be counted, and 
the unit strokes are put down, intelligently, in 
groups of five aligned vertically; 130 of the 
marks are preserved. The modern device of a 
slash through every four vertical, #4 — 5, was 
perhaps unnecessary; on the other hand it is 
curious that they had the notion of groups of 
five without progressing to invent a symbol for 
five. 

The whole Minoan notation is made from 
two shapes alone, the straight line and the 
circle. This simplicity contrasts with the com- 
plexity of many of the other, i.e. non-numerical, 
signs. In many cases, if not all, the signs had 
pictographic origins, whereas there was no 
temptation to try to picture, say, 100. Insofar 
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as the inventors of Minoan numerals were ac- 
quainted with the Egyption numerals, however, 
they deliberately resisted complications (infra, 
p. 125). 

Even so, the Minoans did not anticipate the 
simplicity and advantages of the modern two- 
sign-plus-position notation used, or its equiva- 
lent, in mechanical calculators (0 0, 1 — 1, 
10—= 2, 3, 100—4, 10l—=5, 110 —6, 
Ill == 7, 1000.8 ...). Instead, the Minoan 
system is so cumbrous that multiplication or 
division in it would be as difficult as in the 
Roman, or more so. We may reasonably con- 
ceive that the Minoans had no “mathematics” 
much beyond the sort preserved to us. On the 
vast possibilities and importance of an efficient 
numeral notation, see A. N. Whitehead, An 
Introduction to Mathematics (Home Univer- 
sity Library, London, n.d., Williams and Nor- 
gate) 59. 

Consonantly, the Minoans, like the Greeks 
and Romans, but unlike the (Asiatic) Indians 
and the Arabs, appear to have had no zero (Ben- 
nett having shown that does not have this 
meaning). Whitehead, op. cit. p. 63, suggests 
what they missed; and I imagine that O. Speng- 
ler, if he had had the data before him, would 
have found the Minoan soul to be sadly defi- 
cient in mathematics (The Decline of the West 
[ Eng. trans.; New York, Knopf, ed. 2, 1928], I, 
p. 66, on the absence of zero as an index of the 
“Apolline” [Greek Classical] soul). 

As to fractions, I can add nothing to what 
Sundwall, Kober, and Bennett have written; it 
suffices to say that even if there are minor diffi- 
culties of interpretation, thus far there seems 
to be no evidence in this quarter of more than a 
modest degree of primitive mathematical abil- 
ity. Some tablets dealing with percentages and 
other proportions reveal what is at present the 
most advanced arithmetic in Minoan records. 
It may be grade-school stuff, but would evi- 
dently repay full study: it is to be hoped that 
Ventris will publish his Work Note 18 (15 Feb. 
1951; with material from the earlier pages 152- 
154). Attention may be drawn also to Bennett's 
five tablets (Yale Sci. Mag. 25 [1951] 36), with 
the actual or approximate regular sequence of 
six related amounts, e.g. 
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28 28 12 600 


the formula being 


3X 800X 
7 14 14 


This is the most complex set of relations as yet 
discovered, but is still not very “advanced.” 

‘There is one other series of details which may 
repay attention. In reporting to historians of 
science what A. J. Evans had established for 
Minoan arithmetic, G. Sarton (Isis 24 [1935/6] 
379) remarked that there was no principle of 
position in Linear AB numeral notation. This 
is correct, in the sense that position by itself 
never makes value. 

Doubtless Bennett, or anyone else who has 
copied many tablets, has noticed that other 
rules of position do nevertheless govern the 
way numerals are written. These rules have 
never been studied and stated. They will be 
seen to enable certain restorations to be made 
with virtual certainty, and they throw some 
light on Minoan mathematical ability. 

Until photographs are published of all tab- 
lets with numerals, one can only say that at 
Pylos the numerals for the units approximate 
to a regular form: 


One ! 
Two lI 


Three 


I have relied on the transcripts in Py. These 
show a high degree of regularity. Thus, e.g. 
“five” is never shown in the transcripts as 'I! 
though it may be'!'; and the strokes e.g. of |j{} 
are sometimes not exactly aligned. The most 
impressive evidence is Aa05, in which ti was 
erased entire when the number was found to 
be “eight,” and not “nine.” Instead of erasing 
one unit, the scribe erased all to write }!"'. 

There are scores of positive instances. The 
following are the sole exceptions (comments by 
Bennett per litt. in parentheses): 

An23edge said to have — over tI" erased 
(space probably a factor). 
(space possibly a factor; there 
is just room for the normal 

scheme). 


xX X 


Seven 


Eight '!!! 


mu 


Four 
Five 


Six 


Nine i 


Eb35.3 


|| 
2X 
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Ec07.1 

En02.17 |! at the end of the longest line 
(space definitely the rea- 
son). Other lines have |||. 

Ep03.9 at the end of a long line (space 


definitely the reason). 
(narrow line). 
(no reason apparent); other 


lines have 


Ep03.14 ill 
Fn01.14 


Ua02rev yn 
Ua03rev (messy, much erasure; looks 
like tallying). 

Un02.2 although also occurs. 
Apparently some few scribes, in a very few in- 
stances, in the case of the numerals for “three,” 
“four,” and “nine,” departed from the regular 
forms: they could do so without being mis- 
understood. The numerals had almost, but not 
quite, all taken on rigid conventional forms: 
and this gives us an idea of what the Minoans 
had accomplished. 

The exceptions being, however, rare, the reg- 
ular forms should offer a guide to readings in 
all doubtful cases. Restorations can now be 
made in Ae07, Ae08, An10.3, An21.1, An22rev.6, 
An22rev.7, An23rev.4, Eb15, Jn02.9, Xb07, and 
Xn76. SM II, no. 1722, for this reason if there 
were no others, could be rejected as non-Mino- 
an (supra, p. 104). 

Knossos deserves fuller study than I can give 
it, but inspection seems to indicate, as would 
be expected 200 years earlier, somewhat less 
regularity. 

As to the tens, a similar scheme holds: 


Ten Sixty == 

Twenty = Seventy == 

Thirty = Eighty == 

Forty <== Ninety 
Fifty ==or == 


The exceptions noted, at Pylos and/or Knos- 
sos, are Thirty == (crowded?) Forty = Fifty = 
Ninety 23 and a few more flagrant instances 
of crowding hundreds with tens, or tens with 
units. 

The hundreds fall into somewhat the same 
formations. For them and for the tens closer 
study will certainly suggest readings and res- 
torations. It may be added that the order of 
magnitude is regularly descending, left to right. 
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To this there is no flagrant exception; but 
crowding (necessary or not) could cause a hun- 
dred to be put above tens, or tens above units; 
in Cn15.2 a hundred occurs under twenty, thus 
© giving a quite exceptional, but a legible and 
doubtless not incorrect formation. The Cre- 
tans had instincts and habits in their numeral 
notation, but it was only later, in the hands of 
Greeks on the Mainland, that more nearly rigid 
groupings of the unit-sign developed. 

In short the study of Linear B numerals sup- 
ports the notions which will be adduced infra 
about literacy: a simple notation; a simple 
arithmetic; not much use for such things. 

There is some interest in the realm of origins, 
a study which might be pursued along the fol- 
lowing lines. The Linear A numerals appear to 
be laid out without much order. The Egyptian 
numerals also are not reported as having any 
fixed groupings (A. Gardiner, Egyptian Gram- 
mar, p. 191): “six” is represented, for instance, 
by six verticals all in one row, or by two super- 
posed rows of three verticals each, or (I suppose) 
by any placing of six simple verticals. In con- 
trast, the Hittite cuneiform begins like the Mi- 
noan, but is different in 4 5", 577, 7 itt, and 
8 iy . The differences from Minoan are not 
arbitrary, but lie in the nature of wedges: 
wedges make a neater figure when one wedge 
is placed, not exactly below the one above, but 
below the interval between two above. The 
origins of the Minoan numerals should be 
sought in Egypt rather than in the cuneiform 
tradition. And, in fact, Minoan “hieroglyphic” 
numerals do resemble the Egyptian (AoC 140), 
much more than do Linear A or B numerals. 
But apart from these elements, and with the 
exception of the system of fractions, Minoan 
numerals, like their signaries, were developed 
independently of Egypt, as Evans saw (PM I 
281). 


THe CESSATION OF LITERACY 
IN THE AEGEAN 


Loss of Literacy. It might reasonably be ex- 
pected that after almost 400 years of writing in 
Crete, the two developed Minoan scripts, Lin- 
ear A and Linear B, would not have died out 
all at once. Of the two causes for the cessation 
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of literacy in any given instance, viz. massacre, 
or the literate men of one generation seeing so 
little value in writing that they did not trouble 
to teach the next generation, clearly the latter 
is involved. ‘There was no sufficient massacre; 
other skills survived. Even so, when a whole 
civilized nation stops writing — people on two 
mainlands and many islands, people in the 
great centers and in sequestered hamlets — then 
(one would suppose) something appalling has 
happened. In the darkest periods of the post- 
Roman Dark Ages, i.e. in the sixth-seventh and, 
even worse, in the ninth-tenth centuries after 
Christ, literacy was not lost. In fact, the subject 
of our present study is the only time Europe has 
lost literacy. The tradition has been unbroken 
since the Greeks regained literacy sometime be- 
fore 700 B.c. 

The observation by J. P. Harland (AJA 38 
[1934] 90) is significant because he was among 
the first to realize the apparently terrible im- 
plications of the utter cessation of literacy. 
Some spark of literacy, he thought, must have 
lingered on through the “Dark” (dark, that is, 
to us, because we are ignorant) Ages, vital 
enough to be ignited again when an easier way 
of writing, viz. the Phoenician, presented itself. 
This whole way of viewing the situation, cling- 
ing as it does to the deep-seated improbability 
that any people, especially any Greeks, could 
utterly lose literacy once they had gained it, 
will doubtless continue to attract all students 
who seriously consider what is involved. No 
less a scholar than G. Klaffenbach (FuF 24 
[1948] 195) is the latest: it seemed likely to him 
that Minoan literacy lingered on in certain 
eastern areas, as it certainly did in Greek Cy- 
prus, until the time when Phoenician letters 
were adopted. For him, and for everyone, the 
probability that Minoan writing survived was 
greater, and the theory was more attractive, 
when the adoption of the Phoenician letters 
could be dated in the tenth century, and a Not- 
So-Dark Age of comparatively short duration, 
ca. 1100-ca. 950 B.c., could be imagined. 

Accordingly there is ample justification for 
trying to prove that literacy did not really cease 
in Crete or elsewhere during the tremendous 
interval which, as we now see, may have 
stretched out from the twelfth century (i.e. the 
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Pylos tablets, some few years in the period ca. 
1210-ca. 1100) to late in the eighth; or in Crete 
itself even from 1410/05 to almost 700 B.c. (on 
the latter date, supra, p. 81, under 1933). 


The End of Linear A. The problem is com- 
plicated by the fact that literacy of two kinds is 
involved. Linear A writing is of the Minoan 
language, and is spread widely, if thinly, in 
Crete; it is a growth of centuries. When we 
turn to the actual surviving inscriptions, we 
find that at the only site where we have really 
abundant tablets, viz. Ayia Triadha, our evi- 
dence for Linear A comes to an end with the 
destruction of the New Palace at the end of 
LM 1b —the universal disaster of ca. 1410/05 
B.c. The 5] various scattered inscriptions of 
Linear A from sites other than Ayia Triadha 
are also dated anterior to LM III. To investi- 
gate the date of each of the 51 would be a con- 
siderable task, requiring a specialist, and | 
shall assume for present purposes that the ac- 
cepted view is, at least in most instances, accu- 
rate, viz. that the Linear A inscriptions all, or 
almost all, date from MM III, LM la, and LM 
Ib; not later, If eventually it is established as 
a fact, the cessation of Linear A literacy at ca. 
1410/05, instead of at ca. 1200, will be a re- 
markable datum for Minoan history. 


The End of Linear B. Linear B is a quite 
different phenomenon in Crete: confined to 
one place, created and used for the speech of a 
foreign power, its continuation would depend 
largely on that power. The Mainland seems 
not to have intermeddled in Crete during the 
period LM III. On this reasoning, the cessation 
of Linear B at 1410/05 would be natural. 

The only tablets which had been regarded as 
later than ca. 1410/05 B.c. seem now to be dated 
within LM II (SM I, p. 57 and refs., under 
B69). The results of studying the inscriptions 
assigned to the later periods in Crete (supra, pp. 
105-108), of which some or all might equally be 
Linear A, may be summarized as follows: 

1715: should be assigned to Mainland, LH 
Ill. 
no signs, merely Geometric decorations. 
dubious: at best, one real Linear sign 
plus two variants; but possibly not 
regular script at all. 


1716: 
1717: 
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: one possible Linear A-B sign, and one 

unique sign. 
a unique, kappa-like mark. 
might be assigned to an island; un- 
dated; 5-7 signs, only one (repeated 
once) recognizable as Linear. 

21: great marks, probably meaningless, un- 
dated, on a building block. 

1722: not Minoan (supra, pp. 101-105). 

In short, there is no Minoan inscription from 
Crete positively dated after 1400, and none 
from the Mainland or elsewhere which can be 
definitely assigned to the Sub-Minoan, Proto- 
Geometric, or later periods. Even if such items 
as 1717, 1718, and 1720 — the sole possibilities 
— could be accepted as writing and could be 
dated 1400-700, they would give us a maximum 
total of just a dozen signs, apparently making 
up just three words. Not a single one of the 
dozen signs is clearly and unequivocally Linear 
A or Linear B. 

These are strong negative data. If, in studies 
like the present, it is wise to remain as generous 
and open-minded as possible, then one might 
try to believe in the persistence of a thin trickle 
of literacy, vague and incompetent, for a few 
decades, perhaps even for a century or two. 
The present evidence will not justify more. 
Candidly faced, it favors, rather, the supposi- 
tion that the few surviving post(?)-Minoan signs, 
viz. in 1717, 1718, and 1720, were personal 


signet-marks, similar to the old masons’ marks 
of early Pictographic; or even that in some in- 
stances they were really meaningless, compara- 
ble perhaps to the nonsense inscriptions on 
later Athenian vases. These explanations would 
mean that literacy, in any significant sense of 
the term, was lost in Crete during the long in- 
terval between ca. 1400 (at the earliest) and ca. 
700 B.c. (at the latest). 

Is it possible to urge that writing may ac- 
tually have continued, on perishable materials, 
and to fall back on Cyprus (supra, p. 112) as a 
possible analogy? Unfortunately there are dis- 
similarities. Cyprus retained her old syllabary 
even after Phoenician letters were introduced, 
whereas Crete certainly at some time utterly lost 
Minoan writing, and at most the analogy of 
Cyprus might suggest that literacy lingered on 
only for a while. But against even this is the 
fact that Cyprus had no universal catastrophe 
such as that of 1410/05 in Crete. Moreover, 
Cyprus preserved tenaciously other  old- 
fashioned institutions, a phenomenon which 
has no analogue in Crete. 

The only escape is to imagine that undiscov- 
ered inscriptions may exist in Crete. They may; 
particularly from the years 1400-1200. But fur- 
ther reasons can be given for considering that 
any find in Crete comparable in number to the 
mass of Pylos tablets and datable ca. 1000 B.c., 
for instance, would be utterly astonishing. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Linear A Literacy. Being what they were, 
Cretan government and commerce did not re- 
quire much writing or extensive records. Egypt 
wrote extensively, but Linear A was home- 
grown; it had not been derived to any deter- 
minative extent from Egypt. Later the Phoeni- 
cian alphabet with its dynamic simplicity and 
the backing of Greek enthusiasm was to fan out 
west and east, being adopted eagerly every- 
where. Minoan Linear A evoked little enthusi- 
asm; it is uncertain whether it was adopted 
even in one area outside Crete (Cyprus). Lin- 
ear A literacy was not good enough, or exten- 
sive enough in Crete, for export. 

The Cretans expressed themselves more and 
better in other ways than in writing. 


The Minoan was not a highly literate culture- 
civilization. It was one of the least literate; it 
fulfills and enlarges the conception (supra, p. 
110) of the cultural phenomenon which I think 
might be recognized as Stunted Literacy. The 
Minoans never attained to any appreciation of 
the possibilities of the monumental uses of let- 
tering in works of art, as did the Greeks some, 
but more the Romans; and the reason cannot 
be solely the lack of marble in Crete. Of the 
signs themselves, many remained pictographic 
or nearly so: primitive and pretty, not monu- 
mental. 

So also, in a higher sphere, the Minoans prob- 
ably did not attain to any appreciation of the 
possibilities of written literature. Doubtless 
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they had an oral literature. The harvesters on 
the Harvesters Vase are singing, but there is no 
reason to believe anyone recorded their song. 
Akin to these limitations are the low develop- 
ment of numerals and arithmetic, and the fail- 
ure to develop a practical monetary currency. 
In LM III the Cretans lapsed into the long 
final stage. There may have been some writing; 
but the scarcity or (as appears from the present 
study) the virtual absence of it is a surprise. 
Trying again to match so drastic a result with 
causes powerful enough to be efficacious, one 
thinks first of massacres, conceived as having 
accompanied the burnings of 1410/05. It was 
because of the massacres, I conceive, that some 
sites, even though not burned, remained de- 
serted after 1410/05. But no massacres which 
left many inhabitants living as these did — Cre- 
tans are difficult to exterminate, and the Main- 
landers cannot have attempted to; Crete was 
well populated in LM III — would annihilate 
even a half-vigorous tradition of literacy. And 
so, although one’s first thought is that literacy 
itself had been burned with the towns and pal- 
aces, massacred with the educated citizens, the 
real fact must be that Linear A literacy had 
always been just as feeble in Crete as its actual 
remains suggest. One cataclysm ended it. 


Linear B Literacy. When they arrived at 
Knossos, doubtless the Greeks found the pal- 
ace records, probably few and poor — worse, 
because they were presumably less developed, 
even than those of Ayia Triadha two and a half 
centuries later — being kept in Linear A. They 
found Linear A inadequate for Greek, as quite 
possibly it was for Minoan also. In the interest 
of more efficient taxation and trade, they en- 
listed Cretan help in creating Linear B. It was 
a half-new signary made, like the Cyrillic, spe- 
cially for a language never before written down. 
In the neatly ruled, regularly laid out Linear B 
tablets, and in the efficient-looking lists of items, 
some part of the genius evident in the Mykena- 
ian tholoi can be perceived. If the new signary 
itself was not especially well adapted to Greek, 
that is because the Minoans could do no better 
for their masters. But then nothing extraor- 
dinarily good was needed, because apparently 
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literacy was to serve only for records: if items in 
lists were recognizable, that sufficed. 

Four or five hundred years the Greeks had 
lived in Greece before they learned to write. 
In other skills and arts, including those of 
power, they had advanced tremendously. In 
literacy — the very nerve of Classical civiliza- 
tion — the Mykenaian Greeks, after they once 
got it, made no advance at all. Other imported 
skills touched their imagination, so they devel- 
oped them; but literacy arrived tightly associ- 
ated with practical day-by-day bread and butter 
purposes. Created for these purposes, it was all 
too adequate for them: writing remained spe- 
cialized and ossified. I have ventured to suggest 
for this phenomenon the term Special Literacy. 

If in the future the fact becomes fully estab- 
lished that literacy on the Mainland was thus 
restricted as long as it lasted, then both its 
origin and its end will accord with that fact. 
The origin was in government and commerce, 
not in belles lettres. When, with the coming of 
the Dorians and the Dark Ages, the purposes 
which writing served — commerce and elabo- 
rate government — were choked off, writing 
ended; whereas literature — oral, that 
went on. 


The First Period of European Literacy. The 
nature of the Linear B documents is clear 
enough to clarify the prospect about future dis- 
coveries. At present there is no reason what- 
ever to hope for an Ur-Ilias. At present, apart 
from a few dedications and the like, we cannot 
expect anything but linguistic, economic, “‘so- 
cial,” and governmental data. It would be 
stupid to rate these low, and ungrateful to com- 
plain. Linear A promises more variety, per- 
haps, but all the surviving texts are brief, even 
the main bulk of them, which is the Ayia Tri- 
adha accounts. It is curious that a civilization 
so free, daring, and pretty in its art, its sports, 
and its costumes, should leave behind, in writ- 
ten form, nothing much except book-keeping. 

Europe's first taste of literacy was compara- 
tively brief, meager, and unpromising. How- 
ever severe the cataclysm that caused it, the loss 
of that literacy was not itself an unqualified 
disaster. The oral tradition which gave us the 
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Homeric poems may well have been saved at an 
early stage (i.e. before the twelfth century) by 
the restricted nature of Mainland literacy, 
which doubtless excluded it from the field of 
heroic poetry; and heroic poetry remained oral, 
i.e. unthreatened, during its great period of 
growth, because in that period literacy, instead 
of expanding, perished. 

The disappearance of Linear B literacy was 
a blessing also in respect to Europe's second 
period of literacy, the Phoenician-Greek-Roman, 
our own. The cumbersome signary was out of 
the way and, with the odd exception of Cyprus, 
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the ground was clear for better signs and for a 
wholly new tradition of writing —for a less 
limited, indeed an almost unlimited, kind of 
literacy. In Egypt, “writing went through pic- 
tographic, symbolic, syllabic, and alphabetic 
stages before Dynasty IV, but retained them all 
to Roman times, with the further addition of 
the simpler cursive demotic in the seventh cen- 
tury B.c.”’ (R. H. Pfeiffer). No one can be sure 
that the Phoenician script would have been 
given a monopoly in Greece, or indeed would 
have been adopted at all, simply because, as is 
clear to us, it was far superior. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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A LATE CYPRIOTE III TOMB FROM KOURION 
KALORIZIKI NO. 40' 


GEORGE H. McFADDEN 
PLATES 18-27 


OME fifty years ago three tomb robbers rifled 

a tomb southwest of the village of Episkopi 
in the locality known as Kaloriziki below the 
bluff of Kourion and about three hundred 
meters east of the little Byzantine church of 
Ayios Ermoyenis (map, pl. 18, fig. 1). Their 
names were Socrates Stylianou, Markos Elev- 
theriou, both Episkopians; and one Mavrosav- 
vas who was originally from Larnaka. They 
disposed of some of the finds locally and pro- 
ceeded with the rest to Larnaka to the house of 
a friend of Mavrosavvas by the name of Con- 
stantinos Grammenopoulos. It was here, and 
not in the Customs House, as recently supposed, 
that the police caught them and confiscated 
their precious loot.? This comprised two bronze 
tripods; the rim and handles of a bronze vase; 
and a gold and enamel scepter, now one of the 
most highly prized possessions of the Cyprus 
Museum (pl. 18, fig. 2).% 


11 am much indebted to Mr. Bert Hodge Hill for read- 
ing the first draught of this paper and for many val- 
uable suggestions. For conclusions drawn, however, I 
must accept full responsibility. I am also much in- 
debted to Mr. Chrystofis Polycarpou of the expedition 
staff for the accompanying drawings. I wish here also 
to express my thanks to the Director of Antiquities in 
Cyprus for making available for study the objects in 
Catalogue B and for the photographs. which he has 
provided for their illustration. , 
Eprror’s Note: The tragic death of the author of this 
article occurred almost precisely a year ago from its 
publication here, and but a short while after it had 
been written. A notice concerning Mr. McFadden 
appears elsewhere in this number. To his sister, Mrs. 
Emily Harrison, the American Journal of Archaeology 
wishes to express its high appreciation of her gen- 
erosity in meeting the cost of the accompanying illus- 
trations. 

2 Stanley Casson, Ancient Cyprus, 1937, pp. 156 ff., writes 
that Custom House officers “removed it from the lug- 
gage of a would-be emigrant.” Actually, it was the 
police at Larnaka, as Socrates himself told us, who 
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When the writer examined the scepter in 
Nicosia about a year ago it seemed that it might 
be possible to locate the tomb from which it 
came in the hope that some interesting tomb 
furniture might have been left behind. In- 
quiries were made among the old men of the 
village of Episkopi who could remember those 
early days. Conspicuous among them was Soc- 
rates, the sole survivor of the three who had 
rifled the tomb. 

All agreed that it was in the locality of 
Kaloriziki near the edge of a sandstone scarp 
facing the bluff of Curium. Socrates, now quite 
an old man, very ill with heart trouble and 
quite unable to leave his house, supplied the 
following additional information. 

The tomb, he said, was on the scarp between 
a fig tree and a carob tree with three trunks and 
close to a wild hawthorn. Unlike other tombs 


confiscated all the objects in Catalogue B (p. 140) at 
a private house in December 1903. Socrates’ state- 
ment is supported by the Minutes of the Museum 


Committee of 2 December 1912. He said that the 
bronzes were loose in a basket; that the scepter was 
in a cardboard box, also in the basket; that they 
already had sold these to a merchant, but had not 
received payment fom them from the merchant, prob- 
ably the one from Limassol mentioned by Markides 
(ABSA 18{1911-1912] 95 ff.), that the name of the 
police officer in charge was Televantos and that he 
had two stars on his shoulder. Police officers confirm 
Socrates’ statement with regard to both name and 
rank, but no police records of the confiscation are 
extant. As Casson reports (loc. cit.), after confiscation 
the goods “languished” in the Customs House at 
Larnaka for almost ten years. They had been placed 
there for safekeeping pending the completion of re- 
construction work in the Cyprus Museum to which 
they were transferred under Markides’ curatorship in 
1912 (Markides, ibid, p. 95, and Minutes of the Mu- 
seum Committee, loc. cit.). 

3 See also figs 13, 14, 37 and 38, and pp. 140 ff., Cata 


logue B. 
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in the locality it was shallow and without a 
dromos. ‘The fill had consisted of very sandy 
soil barely distinguishable from the soft, hewn 
sandstone of the chamber, and there was no 
evidence that the tomb had ever been dis- 
turbed. He was not hopeful that we should find 
anything inside as he and his companions had 
sifted the soil twice before leaving. Only the 
scepter and bronzes already named were taken 
to Larnaka. Other finds included a small 
amount of pottery, a bronze strainer, and frag- 
ments of the vase to which the rim and handles 
already mentioned belonged, but these the trio 
left at Kaloriziki where they had sifted the fill 
near the tomb. 

Discouraging as this information was, the 
Curium Expedition of the University of Penn- 
sylvania Museum began excavations at Kalori- 
ziki on the last day of March, 1952. At that 
time there was, on the scarp, as Socrates had 
said, an old carob with three trunks, and an 
old fig tree, at about nineteen meters from it 
(plan, pl. 18, fig. 3). Between these two trees sur- 
face excavation soon disclosed the roots of a 
wild hawthorn (éypio-povopovAcd), and it was here 
that the expedition sunk its trench. While ex- 
cavations were in progress an old Turk came 
down and looked on. He said that he, as a 
young boy, had watched Socrates rifling the 
tomb just about where we were digging on the 
scarp. It was not long before we had cleared 
a tomb answering to Socrates’ description in 
every detail but one. This was the occurrence, 
at the south end of the tomb, of a rock-hewn 
bench. The tomb robbers clearly had mistaken 
the front of this bench for the south wall of 
the tomb with the happy result that all that 
was placed on the bench escaped them and has 
been recovered for the expedition.‘ 

The tomb (pls. 19-20, figs. 4-8) was carved out 
of a very soft, calcareous sandstone, and was 
entered through a cutting in the north wall in 
the face of the scarp (see infra, p. 133). As Soc- 
rates had said, it had no dromos and was so 
shallow that it is unlikely that it ever had a 
roof. It was, almost certainly, simply a shaft 
sunk into the rock. ‘There was a large hole in 
the floor, 0.14 m. in depth. Questioned about 


“4 See figs. 15-36 incl. and pp. 136 ff. Catalogue A, nos. 
1-36 incl. 
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this hole Socrates was reminded that he had 
sunk a hole in the floor of the tomb to satisfy 
himself that they had reached bedrock which, 
he said, was barely distinguishable from the 
sandy fill over it. Another problem arose. How 
did the robbers fail to notice the gap between 
the west end of the bench and the west wall, 
for the bench does not extend to the wall on 
this side? Again questioned, Socrates replied 
that he had failed to notice such a gap. It would 
seem that the tomb robbers continued the line 
of the north face of the bench, which they 
mistook for the south wall, across to the west 
wall, and failed to distinguish between the sand- 
stone and the very sandy homogeneous fill of 
the tomb. 

With the exception of the finds over the 
bench which were approximately where they 
were placed at the time of the burial, and nos. 
7 and 29-36 incl., the tomb produced nothing, 
not even a bone.® The robbers may not have 
cleared the east wall sufficiently to have found 
the spear head, no. 29, or the floor to have 
found nos. 30-36 incl. They should have found 
the jug no. 7. If so, it was the only find which 
was shoveled back into the sifted tomb when 
eventually it was refilled. 

‘The most significant find was no. 11 (pl. 21, 
figs. 9-12). This was a bronze urn containing 
the cremated remains of a human being. The 
top was partly covered by fragments of a bronze 
strainer, no. 12, to serve probably as a lid. It 
is the opinion of Professor N. G. Gejvall, the 
Swedish anthropologist who was kind enough 
to examine the cremated remains, that they be- 
longed almost beyond question to a woman in 
middle life.6 His opinion was not surprising 
since among the remains inside the vase was a 
bronze finger ring, a spindle whorl, a loom- 
weight, nine brooches and a gold pin. 

Now the rim and handles of the bronze vase, 
or cinerary urn, correspond very closely in all 
respects, save decoration and size, to the rim 
and handles (pl. 22, figs. 13 and 14) confiscated 
with the gold scepter and two tripods in 19037 
and transferred to the Cyprus Museum in 1912.8 


5 See note 4. 

6 See p. 133. 

7 See Catalogue B, p. 140. 

8 Markides, ABSA 18 (1911-1912) 95. 
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Both have horizontal rims with S-shaped 
handles spreading out at the lower end into 
discs to provide an ample surface for securing 
them to the shoulder. The handles of both, 
moreover, were fixed to rim and shoulder by 
means of bronze rivets, there being three rivets, 
identically placed, in each pair of discs on both 
vases. Only two other similar vases are known 
to me, both from Cyprus, and one of them is 
also from Kourion.® 
The close correspondence of our exception- 
ally rare vase with the vase confiscated in 1903 
dispelled any doubt that the expedition had 
found the tomb of the gold scepter. Not only 
was our vase an exceptional find, but its con- 
tents were even more so, for cremation is un- 
known at this time in Cyprus and without 
parallel in the cemetery of Kaloriziki. Were 
the charred bones inside the vase the cremated 
remains of the queen, the wife of the sceptered 
king, and was this her gold pin? Could the gold 
scepter have been in the other bronze vase? 
Socrates, on being further questioned, replied 
that the gold scepter lay under it and that a 
bronze strainer covered the mouth of the urn, 
presumably one like our no. 12. He said that 
the urn was complete, but that all save the rim 
and handles was badly corroded and generally 
in a poor state of preservation.”” If the scepter 
was under a vase in such a condition, the 
thought naturally followed that it might once 
have been at the bottom, inside; but this, of 
course, is not at all certain. Within the vase, 
Socrates continued, were twelve thin gold discs, 
about an inch or a little more in diameter. 
There was a single flower on each disc. These 
discs, he said, were among burnt bones which, 
at the time, he believed to be human. It should 
be safe to assume, accordingly, that these were 
the cremated remains of the scepter-bearing 
king. The cleaning of the handles of the new 
bronze urn produced another interesting and 
significant bit of evidence. This was the appear- 
ance of an incised scale pattern on the handles 
not unlike that of the sphere of the scepter." 
Having established beyond reasonable doubt 
the identity of the tomb as that from which the 
“9 See commentary under nos. 11 and $7. 


10 His statement is born out by Markides, loc. cit. 
11 See commentary under no. 11. 
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objects in Catalogue B came, we turn now to 
a more detailed description. 


The tomb. 

The tomb consists of a shaft sunk into a very 
soft sandstone near the edge of a scarp where it 
begins to slope down to a field about four 
meters below. It was too low to have been a 
rock-hewn chamber, and there is no evidence 
that it ever had an artificial roof. The walls 
are vertical; the floor, approximately level. The 
rock-hewn bench at the south end has vertical 
sides, and its top is approximately level. There 
is a small recess in front of the entrance at the 
north end. The bottom of the entrance is 
stepped 0.32 m. above the tomb floor, and is 
sunk only to a depth of 0.18 m. below the top of 
the scarp as preserved. Walls, floor, and bench 
once had a very thin coating of clay plaster 
much of which is still extant. At the west end 
of the recess there is a broken stone slab slightly 
embedded in the rock-hewn floor. Its position 
suggests that it may be approximately in situ, 
but it is impossible to be sure. It may have 
been broken by the tomb robbers. It is also 
possible that it found its way into the tomb 
after it was rifled in 1903. The hole in the floor, 
if we are to accept Socrates’ statement, was made 
by him. 


The cremated remains. 

These were found in the bronze urn, no. 11. 
Professor N. G. Gejvall of the Royal Academy 
of Antiquities and History at Stockholm, who 
was kind enough to examine them, identified 
ten pieces of a human skull belonging to a per- 
son between 50 and 70 years of age whom he 
believed to be almost certainly a woman. He 
was able to identify the upper arm joint at the 
shoulder (caput humeri) as belonging also, al- 
most certainly, to a woman. He found othe 
human bones, very possibly of the same person, 
but these were not well enough preserved for 
determination of age or sex. He found six frag 
ments which were not human but which were, 
very probably, worked animal bones or ivory, 
one of which he thought might be the base of a 
horn belonging to a deer. He was not absolutely 
certain whether the animal bones had been 
worked. It is not possible to say, therefore, 


whether animals were sacrificed on the funeral 
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pyre. He found the material to have been un- 
evenly consumed and somewhat affected by the 
corrosion of the bronze vessel where the bones 
had been in close contact with it. Only a selec- 
tion of the cremated remains, of course, would 
have been gathered up to be placed in the 
bronze vessel. 

According to Socrates the urn, no. 37, also 
had contained cremated remains which he con- 
sidered to be human when he rifled the tomb 
in 1903. 


Conclusions. 

Who were the two people whose remains were 
found in this tomb? ‘That they were royal and 
belonged to the Achaian world is clear from the 
finds associated with them. That the king was 
a stranger in the land is clear from the crema- 
tions which are unique in Cyprus for this 
period and unique at Kourion at any time. 
Moreover, the tomb in which their remains 
were deposited is a shaft-tomb unlike the neigh- 
bouring eteo-Cypriote-type tombs of the Late 
Bronze Age at Bamboula or other tombs in the 
necropolis of Kaloriziki of the Submycenaean 
and Iron Age. It was Daniel's belief that our 
Tombs 25 and 26A here were the tombs of 
settlers who had come from Greece soon after 
the fall of Mycenae toward the close of the 12th 
century.!* These tombs are of a Mycenaean 
type with rock-hewn chambers entered through 
long, narrow dromoi and are characteristic of 
Kaloriziki where our shaft-tomb is unique. 
They are also generally characteristic of the 
Iron Age at Kourion. If there is any chrono- 
logical significance in the occurrence of a shaft- 
tomb at Kaloriziki we may safely regard it as 
anterior to the long narrow dromos-chamber 
type. This conclusion would be in harmony 

with evidence elsewhere in the island where the 
shaft-grave is characteristic only of Late Cypri- 
ote III, ie. 1200-1075 B.c., following Sjéqvist."* 

Inasmuch as cremation is not only unknown 
in Cyprus at this time, but also not native, if 
not quite unknown, to Mycenae, how explain 
its occurrence here? Cremation was practised 


12 UPMB 13, 3 (1948). In Daniel's publication of these 
tombs, AJA 41 (1937) 56 ff., and in a subsequent 
paper, AJA 42 (1938) 269, he preferred an earlier date. 

18 Sjéqvist, Problems of the Late Cypriote Bronze Age, 
1940, 24-27 and 197. 
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in Troy VI and presumably also in VII A, and 

if this was the city sacked by the Achaians as 

narrated by Homer, we may assume that the 
Achaians who practised the custom on the field 
of battle at Troy borrowed it from the Trojans 
and, after the fall of Troy and during the un- 
settled conditions preceding and following the 
destruction of Mycenae, introduced it else- 
where.'* If the scepter-bearing king was at Troy 
and learnt the practise of cremation there let 
us say that he was twenty-five years of age at the 
time of the fall of the city in 1180 B.c., the 
lowest likely date for this event, which should 
precede the invasion of Egypt by the sea 
people.!® If we allow him fifty years more of 
life this brings us to 1130 B.c., the lowest prob- 
able date for his burial at Kaloriziki. If, how- 
ever, Troy fell in i210 B.c., the earliest likely 
date which should follow the initial collapse of 
the Hittite Empire, and if we allow the king 
only twenty-five years more of life, this brings 

us to 1185 B.c., for the date of his burial. We 

conclude, therefore, that if he was at Troy as a 

young man, he died in Cyprus about 1185-1130 

B.c. Does this historical conjecture, supported 
as it is by the literary evidence that Achaian 
princes settled in Cyprus after the sack of 
Troy,'® find confirmation in the tomb furniture 
associated with the cremated remains? 

The bronze cinerary urn, no. 11, is dated on 
stylistic grounds to an early phase of Furu- 
mark’s Myc. III C:1 b, i.e. 1190-1150 B.c., or to 
the generation or two, following his scheme, 
preceding the fall of Mycenae. The other urn, 
no. 37, is not likely to be much later and may 
be earlier. The gold scepter, no. 38, reflects the 
undiminished brilliance of Mycenaean art, and 
if an heirloom, as such an object may well be, 
it may be earlier than the two urns. The bronze 
vase, no. 27, has a wishbone handle which is 
characteristic of the local handmade Cypriote 
White Slip and Base-Ring wares which still 
make an appearance, however rare, in Late 
Cypriote III A, ie. about 1200-1150 B.c., fol- 


14 For a recent review of the evidence see H. L. Lorimer, 
Homer and the Monuments (1950) 103 ff. See also 
G. Mylonas, AJA 52 (1948) 56 ff. 

15 W. F. Albright, AJA 54 (1950) 173. 

16 See E. Gjerstad, Swedish Cyprus Expedition (hereafter 

SCE), 1927-31, Stockholm, IV, p. 428. 
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lowing Sjéqvist, but which practically vanish 
in Late Cypriote III B.'7 The occurrence of 
this type of handle, accordingly, is an indica- 
tion at least that this piece also antedates the 
fall of Mycenae.'* The arc and dot motif on 
the handles of no. 11 appears also on the re- 
enforcing plate no. 35, an indication that the 
two pieces are contemporaneous. Among other 
finds, the pottery excepted, there is nothing 
either to confirm or reject our tentative chron- 
ology of 1185-1130 B.c. for the date of the tomb 
which nos. 11, 27, 35, 37 and 38 would appear 
to confirm. If these pieces were made on an 
average about a generation before they found 
their place in the tomb this would give us about 
1165-1110 s.c. for the cremations, a period 
which still coincides largely with the historical 
perspective as we have viewed it above. Should 
this date be correct it would be a striking con- 
firmation of Daniel's revised dating of Kalori- 
ziki Tomb 26 A to the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury,!® for 26 A is hardly likely to be much later 
than Tomb 40. Daniel's dating of the two LH 
III vases from Tomb 26 A may be too early, 
but Furumark’s Myc. III C:1 c date for them, 
i.e. 1125-1075 B.c., would indicate that they are 
less likely to have been heirlooms of some forty 
or fifty years, as supposed, than evidence to 
support Daniel.2° The question immediately 
arises: are the gold scepter and bronzes cited 
above also to be regarded as heirlooms? For 
an answer to this question, if any satisfactory 
answer be possible, let us turn to the pottery. 


17 Sjéqvist, op. cit., 135. 

18 About 1150 B.c., following Furumark. 

19 See note 12. 

20 Sjéqvist, op. cit., 132, note 4. E. Gjerstad, Opus Arch 
3 (1944) 88. Furumark, Opus Arch 3 (1944) 265 and 
note 4, Sjéqvist and Gjerstad cite Furumark’s Myc. 
III C:1 date for these vases, giving the years 1200-1125 
B.c., but this for Furumark’s Myc. IIIf C:1 should read 
1125-1075 p.c. (cf. Furumark, op. cit., 262). Furumark 
in The Chronology of Mycenaean Pottery, 1941, p. 
123, writes: “It may be safely said that these Myce- 
naean vessels were manufactured not very long after 
c. 1200 B.c., in any case, not later than c. 1150 B.c. 
Accepting, however, this latter date, and admitting a 
maximum time of use of about twenty-five years, we 
reach c. 1125 B.c. as the probable date of deposition. 
Since we have to do with two vases of the same origin 
and date, it is extremely improbable that we have here 
a case of exceptionally long survival. Consequently, 

there is strong evidence in favor of the view that the 
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The amphora, no. 9, found standing on the 
bench, is clearly in imitation of a bronze vessel, 
possibly one like nos. 11 and 37. It is a type 
which occurs as early as Sjéqvist’s Late Cypriote 
Il C, ie. 1275-1200 B.c. The kylix, no. 8, also 
found on the bench, is a pre-Granary style type 
which first appears with its ringed stem at the 
end of LH. III b, i.e. about 1200 p.c. The len- 
ticular flask, no, 10, is also a pre-Granary style 
type which continues into the Iron Age. ‘Thus 
far there would appear to be no compelling 
need to regard the gold scepter and bronzes 
as heirlooms. The rest of the pottery, nos. 1-7, 
may be classified as White Painted and forms a 
rather homogeneous group. If it belongs to 
Furumark’s Later Proto White Painted, his 
dating of that ware to 1075-1050 B.c. would 
force us to regard nos. 11, 27, 35, 37 and 38 as 
heirlooms of at least 75 years, and this, if per- 
missible, is hardly satisfactory. If they can be 
classified as Earlier Proto White Painted, which 
Furumark dates to 1125-1075 b.c., and if he will 
permit us a date as early as 1125 b.c., this would 
come very close to satisfying all requirements. 
We need not resort to so many heirlooms, for 
no find, with the possible exception of the 
scepter, need have had more than twenty-five 
years of currency; and the presence of a shaft- 
tomb and the cremations, which can hardly be 
without historical significance, may be ex- 
plained. In view of what has been said above, 
the date preferred for this tomb, making allow- 
ance for contingencies, is the second half of the 
twelfth century B.c. 


accompanying Cypro-Geometric pottery should be as- 
signed to a time not later than c. 1125 B.c.” Twice, 
however, in his subsequent paper (Opus Arch $ [1944] 
265 and note 4, and p. 243 and note 2) he classifies 
them as Myc. III C:1 c, i.e. 1125-1075 p.c., and admits 
here the possibility of their having been manufactured 
some forty or fifty years before deposition in the 
tomb. Thus he would appear now to accept any date 
for Tomb 26 A in the hundred year period 1125-1025 
b.c. The decoration of one of these vases, Tomb 26 
A-43 (Daniel, AJA 41 [1937] 62 f., and figs. 5 and 6) 
provides Furumark’s motives 50:23 and 51:19 b (Myce- 
naean Pottery: analysis and classification [hereafter 
MP}, Stockholm, 1941, figs. 63 and 64) classified as 
Myc. III C:1. His original date, therefore, is valid 
only if we are to regard the two vases as belonging to 
the earliest phase of Myc. III C:lc and provided also 
that they need not be regarded as heirlooms. 
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It is quite possible that Furumark, Gjerstad 
and Sjéqvist may identify some of the pottery 
as belonging to their Geometric I A. In that 
event I should like to recommend for their con- 
sideration the possibility of a somewhat earlier 
date than 1075 B.c. (Sj6qvist) or 1050 B.c. (Gjer- 
stad and Furumark)*! for the initial date of the 
Cypriote Iron Age. 


CATALOGUE A 
FINDS EXCAVATED IN 1952 
(Plan and Section, figs. 7 & 8) 


1. P( 2200) Deep bell-shaped bowl. Pl. 23, fig. 15. 
On bench at level —0.71 m. 

Horizontal handles and high conical foot. Decora- 
tion in black to chocolate brown mat paint. Thin 
fabric; hard baked, clean, grayish buff clay without 
slip. Painted solid inside save for reserved zone 
within foot. Encircling bands outside at rim; bands 
just below shoulder and at base of foot; handles once 
solid in paint; panelled, rectilinear, butterfly pat- 
tern on neck, two on each side between handles. 
H., 0.070 m. Broken; mended; almost complete. 

The panelled butterfly decoration is much like 
that on our Kaloriziki Tomb 26 A:17 for which see 
Daniel AJA 41 (1937) 68, y, and plate II. Daniel 
dates the burials in this tomb and in our Tomb 25 
(ibid, pp. 56 ff.) to the period following the destruc- 
tion of Mycenae (UPMB, 13 [1948] no. 3, p. 11) and 
therefore, according to his chronology, toward the 
end of the 12th century s.c. and to the end of his 
Late Cypriote III A, i.e. ca. 1225-1100 B.c., this being 
Daniel's preferred chronology at the time of bis 
death early in 1949. The comparatively early char- 
acter of the decoration on Tomb 26 A:17 has been 
noticed by Furumark, Opus Arch 3 (1944) 240, note 
4. Cf. MP, motive 35, and SCE, Vol. 1, Lapithos 
Tomb 417:120, plate CXXIV. The Lapithos am- 
phoras-from the same tomb, nos. 60, 72, 77, 81, 87, 
04, and 114 (ibid, plate L), appear typographically 
later than our no. 5 although their no. 87 (ibid, 
plate CXXVIII) seems earlier than other amphoras 
in the Lapithos tomb which, of course, must be dated 
by the latest objects in the burial. The later phase 
ol Daniel's Late Cypriote A would correspond 
in many respects to SCE Geometric I A for which 


21 An earlier date may not be warranted by the chrono- 
logical data cited by Gjerstad, Opus Arch 3 (1944) 841- 
86, and accepted as valid by Furumark, Opus Arch 3 
(1944) 260, but the evidence seems somewhat incon- 
clusive and is in contradiction to evidence from Bam- 

houla (cf. Daniel, AJA 46 [1942] 288). 
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see Sjéqvist, ibid, p. 132, note 4, and Gjerstad, 
Classification des Ceramiques Antiques, Cypriote 
Pottery, pp. 27-31 incl., and Opus Arch $ (1944) 73 
ff. Sjéqvist’s dating of Daniel’s Cypriote III A Tomb 
26 A to 1075-1000 B.c. on the basis of a comparison 
of the material with that from the SCE Geometric 
I A tombs seems, however, somewhat questionable 
(cf. Daniel, AJA 46 [1942] 287 ff.). 


2. (P2201) Bowl. Pl. 23, fig. 15. On bench at level 
—).71 m. Like no. 1. H., 0.074 m. Broken; mended; 
almost complete. 


3. (P2202) Bowl. PI. 23, fig. 16. On bench at level 
—0.71 m. 

Much like no. 1, but with wide encircling bands 
on inside; one outside at rim, at base of shoulder 
and on conical foot. Two encircling wavy lines on 
neck. H., 0.135 m. Broken; mended; almost com- 
plete. 

The two parallel wavy lines are very similar again 
to that on the neck of Kourion Tomb 26 A:17 for 
which see commentary under no. 1, and Daniel, op. 
cit. p. 76, design no. 1, and plate II; Furumark, op. 
cit., p. 240, note 4. Cf. MP, motive 53:5 and SCE, 
Vol. I, Lapithos Tomb 420:82, Plate CXXIV. The 
amphora, no. 67, from this Geometric 1 A tomb 
(ibid, Plate LIT) appears to be somewhat later typo- 
graphically than our no. 5. 


4. (P2203) Bowl. Pl. 23, fig. 17. On bench at level 
—0.71 m. 

Much like no. 3, but with very narrow encircling 
band at rim and narrow band at base of foot. Out- 
lined latticed triangles on neck. H., 0.102 m. Broken; 
mended; incomplete. 

Much lixe our Kaloriziki Tomb 26 B:91 for which 
see Daniel, op. cit., p. 65, j, and plate III. For the 


outlined latticed triangle see ibid, p. 76, design no. 
20. 


5. (P2204) Amphora. PI. 23, fig. 18. Standing on 
bench at level —0.67 m. 

Same fabric as no. 1. Black, encircling, broad 
band inside, just below rim; barred band on rim; 
two groups of narrow, reserved bands on neck; a 
row of encircling latticed lozenges over another of 
latticed and outlined triangles on shoulder, the two 
rows being separated by encircling narrow bands; 
broad and narrow encircling bands just above and 
just below zone of handles; three encircling wavy 
lines in center of handle zone; broad bands on 
handles, and pendant curves. Low base-ring; lugs 
on shoulder at base of neck. H., 0.314 m. Nearly 
complete. 
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This is much like our Kaloriziki Tomb 26 A:39 
for which see Daniel, op. cit., p. 67, w:1, and plate 
II. The comparatively early shape and decoration 
of this vase has been noticed by Furumark, op. cit., 
p- 240, note 4. For the latticed lozenges and outlined 
latticed triangles on our vase see Daniel, op. cit., p. 
76, design nos. 9 and 20; MP, motives 73, and 61 A:5 
and 7; and cf. SCE, Vol. I, Lapithos Geometric | 
A Tomb 417:87. The Lapithos amphora seems typo- 
graphically later than our amphora but earlier than 
other amphoras in the Lapithos tomb. See supra 
under no. 3. Cf. Gjerstad, Opus Arch 3 (1944) fig. 1, 
nos. 16-18. Our amphora seems in type intermediate 
between 16 and 18. 


6. (P2205) Juglet. Pl. 23, fig. 19. Above bench at 
level —0.43 m. 

Handle from shoulder to wide horizontal rim; 
conical foot. Heavier fabric than nos. 1-5. Hard 
baked clay with dark sand; without slip; dull, mat 
paint, chocolate brown to black. Bands on rim; 
barred handle; two wavy parallel lines on neck; 
band at base of neck; four outlined triangles filled 
with three groups of oblique parallel lines running 
in different directions; bands on belly; foot solid 
in paint. H., 0.118 m. 

Much like our Tomb 25:92 (Daniel, op. cit. p. 66, 
n, plate IV), a juglet which Furumark, following 
Gjerstad, includes in his list of Proto-White Painted 
ware (op. cit. p. 242). For similar outlined triangle 
as appears on our juglet see ibid, p. 249, fig. 13, no. 
15, a design which Furumark (p. 248) considers char- 
acteristic of his Myc. HI C:1 ¢ phase, i.e. 1125-1075 
B.c. Cf. Gjerstad, Opus Arch 3 (1944) fig. 2:8 and 
5:9, and Diagram I. 


7. (P2206) Jug. Pl. 23, fig. 20. On floor at level 
—1.09 m. 

Trefoil lip; lifted handle from shoulder to rim 
decorated with snake in high relief; conical foot. 
Thin fabric. Hard-baked, clean light buff clay with 
dark sand; without slip. Decoration in mat, dull red 
paint. Broad band inside neck and on outside just 
below lip; wavy lines on neck almost exactly as on 
P 2205; broad band at base of neck; outlined solid 
inverted triangles on shoulder; encircling bands just 
above and below base of shoulder, and on foot; 
painted spots on snake's back. H., 0.195 m. 

Much like our Kaloriziki Tomb 26 A:70; Tomb 
26 B:99 and Tomb 25:5, 22 and 42, for which see 
Daniel, op. cit., p. 66, p, and plates I, HI and IV, 
but the shape of ours is somewhat less bulbous with 
higher shoulder. For outlined, solid triangle see 
ibid, p. 76, design no. 15; and MP, motive 61 A:2. 
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See also Gjerstad: Studies on Prehistoric Cyprus, p. 
225, 7, and illustration p. 223, who classifies here a 
similar jug as Submycenaean. Our shape, however, 
would appear to reflect an earlier stage in the devel- 
opment of this type. 


8. (P 2207) 
—0.73 m. 

High ringed stem and broad foot, with handle 
from body to rim. Thin fabric. Brick-colored, hard- 
baked clay with white grit; dull brown slip. Decora- 
tion in dull, mat black paint. Wide encircling bands 
on interior; encircling band at rim on inside and 
outside; latticed lozenges in handle zone on one 
side, and panelled butterflies alternating with 
panelled diagonals on the other; wide bands on 
stem; both top and bottom of foot solid in paint. 
H., 0.137 m. Broken; mended; some pieces missing. 

Like our Kaloriziki ‘Tomb 25:54 for which see 
Daniel, op. cit., p. 65, m, and plate IV, and MP, 
motives 55:1 and 2; 35:14; and 73. See also Gjerstad, 
Studies on Prehistoric Cyprus, p. 221, C, 3, and illus- 
tration on p. 222, where he classifies a similar type 
under his Submycenaean ware. Cf. Gjerstad, Opus 
Arch 3 (1944) fig. 8:7-10. 


Kylix. Pl. 23, fig. 21. On bench at level 


9. (P2208) Amphora. PI. 23, fig. 22. On bench at 
level —0.71 m. 

Wide neck; off-set handles from shoulder to rim; 
roll-foot; ridge at base of neck; “rivet” at lower end 
of one handle in imitation of metal work. The roll- 
foot is much like that of the bronze vase, no. 11. 
Common, brick-colored clay with white grit; fired 
on outside surface to buff brown. Undecorated. H., 
0.345 m. Complete; broken; mended. 

This is like our Kaloriziki Tomb 26:87 for which 
see Daniel, op. cit., p. 68, y, and plate VI. For a 
closer parallel in a still earlier context see E. Sjéq- 
vist, Reports on Excavations in Cyprus, Enkomi, 
Tomb 19, no. 64, plate XXXIV, A., belonging to a 
burial dated not later than his Late Cypriote II C, 
i.e. 1275-1200 B.c. 


10. (P2209) Lenticular flask. Pl. 23, fig. 23. Above 
bench at level —0.67 m. 

Without base; handles from neck to shoulder; 
handmade; clay like previous but fired to brick red 
throughout. Undecorated. Upper part of neck, 
mouth and tops of two handles missing. Preserved 
h., 0.114 m. 

This shape occurs in our Kaloriziki Tomb 25:49 
and 86; and Tomb 26 A:66 and 73, for which see 
Daniel, op. cit., p. 66, s, and plates I and IV. A pre- 
Granary style type which continues into the Iron 
Age. 
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11. (M1000) Bronze urn. Pl. 21, figs. 9-12. Over 
bench at level —0.66 m. 

Horizontal rim; flat S-shaped handles spreading 
into discs at lower end to provide a broader surface 
for riveting to shoulder; cylindrical neck; high broad 
shoulder; roll-foot. Two flat broad-headed rivets 
secure handles to under side of rim and three similar 
rivets secure them to the shoulder. Rivets also once 
secured the rim to the neck of the vase. Two incised 
grooves, one at each edge, run around the rim. There 
is no evidence that the rim carried any other kind 
of ornamentation. 

The handles from rim to disc are divided into two 
panels by vertical incised lines, one on either edge 
and two down the center. The space between edge 
and edging line and the space between the central 
pair is filled with diagonal lines to form a rope 
pattern. A similar roughly executed rope pattern 
separates the disc from the rest of the handle. The 
two panels carry a scale pattern, also incised, com- 
posed of outlined semi-circles, there being a dot in 
the approximate center of each scale. Only some of 
the dots are extant. The work is roughly executed 
in freehand. There is room only for one complete 


scale in the horizontal row across the panel with 


half a scale on either side. The scales are connected 
to the edge of the panel by auxiliary outlined arcs. 
The fact that the semi-circles are either approxi- 
mately true semi-circles or slightly “flattened out” 
semi-circles and neither “ogival” or “triangular” as 
in his Myc. If1 C:1 b would indicate that the work 
cannot be dated, on stylistic grounds, following 
Furumark, later than 1200 s.c. The somewhat hap- 
hazard execution, however, is certainly more charac- 
teristic of his Myc. III C:) b, ie. 1200-1125 B.c., so 
we should be inclined to date this piece to the 
earlier phase of his Myc. III C:1 b, i.e. 1200-1150 B.c., 
or to the generation or two preceding the fall of 
Mycenae which occurred, following Furumark’s 
scheme, about 1150 B.c. The scale pattern which 
served as a model to the worker in bronze may have 
been something like that on a “Levanto-Helladic” 
amphora from Enkomi (SCE, Vol. I, plates, CXXI, 
Tomb 3, 263) in a context which cannot be dated 
later than Late Cypriote II (Vol. I, text, p. 485), ie. 
1400-1200 n.c. (Sjéqvist, Problems of the Late Bronze 
Age, p. 197). For a scale pattern also much like ours 
composed of semi-circle and central dot on steatite 
vases from Enkomi, dated by Schaeffer to his Cypri- 
ote Iron I, i.e. 1200-1050 B.c., see Schaeffer: AJA 52 
(1948), 174, and plate VII B. I am told that the 
expedition of St. Andrews University and the Liver- 
pool Museum to Kouklia have excavated recently a 
tomb, their no. 8, of the Mycenaean period, which 
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has produced ivories bearing a scale pattern also 
composed of semi-circle and central dot which they 
date tentatively on stylistic grounds, following Furu- 
mark, to the end of his Late Cypriote III A, ie. 
1190-1150 B.c. Both discs were decorated with a 
similar but unpanelled scale pattern composed of 
incised semi-circles without dots. Just enough is 
preserved on one of the discs to show that the semi- 
circles on the edge were so arranged as to have the 
arc toward the center of the disc, but it is not clear 
how this curious scheme was managed. Cf. MP, 
motive 70:6 for handles and 70:8 for discs classified 
under Myc. If A and III B respectively. 

Diam. of rim, 0.30 m. Width of rim, 0.025 m. 
Approx. thickness of rim, 0.004 m. Approx. thick- 
ness of handles, 0.001 m. Approx. diam. of neck, 
0.27 m. Approx. height of neck, 0.095 m. Approx. 
computed diam. of shoulder, 0.34 m. Approx. height 
of foot, 0.03 m. Approx. diam. of foot, 0.16 m. 

Most of the shoulder and lower part of the body 
has perished, doubtless by corrosion, the body of the 
vase having been wrought in very thin bronze. The 
remains were found in many pieces. 

The rim and handles of this urn bear a striking 
resemblance in all but its decoration to no. 37 in 
Catalogue B, and to one in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, also from Cyprus (Myres: Handbook of the 
Cesnola Collection of Antiquities from Cyprus, no. 
4703, illustrated on p. 479), dated by Myres to the 
13th century B.c., and to one from Kition (Ohne- 
falsch-Richter: Kypros, the Bible and Homer, Lon- 
don, 1893, pl. CLVIT). 


12. (M 1023) Bronze strainer. PI. 21, fig. 9 and pl. 
24, fig. 24. Found in fragments over top of no. 11. 

Thin sheet bronze. Th., 0.001 m. Vertical neck 
pierced by many holes measuring from 0.001 m. to 
0.002 m. in diameter. Horizontal rim with three 
rivet holes 0.005 m. in diameter. A smaller hole less 
than 0.002 m. in diameter. Diam. of strainer, 0.305 
m. Diam. of neck, 0.11 m. Width of rim, 0.027 m. 
Preserved h., 0.052 m. Broken; mended in part; in 
complete. 

Inasmuch as the fragments of the strainer were 
found over the rim of the urn and inasmuch as the 
diameter of the rims are within a centimeter the 
same, there seems little doubt but that this piece 
was intended to cover the urn and was approxi- 
mately in situ. That it was, however, not made for 
the urn is clear from the rivet holes, for there are 
none to correspond with these on the rim of no. 11. 
According to Socrates, a bronze strainer covered the 
urn, no. $7, also, but this has been lost (see supra 
p- 132). 
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13. (M1001) Gold pin. PI. 24, fig. 25. Found inside 
no. 11 among cremated remains (see above no. 11 
and p. 132). 

Round in section save to 0.015 m. from one end 
as preserved, where it is rectangular in section. 
Small piece may be missing from rectangular end. 
Length, 0.176 m. Greatest diam., 0.002 m. 

For thin, straight pin in bronze see Sjéqvist, Re- 
ports on Excavations in Cyprus, Ayios Yakovos, 
Tomb 6, no. 91, and plate III, from a burial dated 
to his Middle Cypriote III (not later than 1550 B.c.), 
and Daniel, op. cit., p. 79, fig. 10, for one more 
nearly contemporaneous with ours. 


14. (Mi489) Spherical spindle whorl in paste. PI. 
24, fig. 26. Greatest diam., 0.013 m. Inside no. 11. 


15. (St518) Loom-weight with tapering sides and 
hole at one end. PI. 24, fig. 27. Complete and un- 
broken. Length, 0.07 m. Greatest width 0.02 m. 
Thickness, 0.007 m. Inside no. 11. 

For a very similar loom-weight see SCE, Vol. I, 
text, Enkomi Tomb 3, no. 32, and Vol. I, plates, 
LXXVI. This tomb is dated to their Late Cypriote 
II, i.e. 1400-1200 B.c. 


16. (M1002) Bronze bow-shaped fibula or safety 
pin. Pl. 24, fig. 28-1. L., 0.051 m. Incomplete. In- 
side no. 11. 

This is much like those from Tomb 26 A, (Daniel: 
AJA 41 [1937] 79, fig. 9). Blinkenberg’s type 11:5. 
See Furumark, MP 91 ff., who dates those from 
Tomb 26 A to his Myc. III C:1 ¢, ie. 1125-1075 B.c. 


17. (M1003) Bronze fibula as above. Pl. 24, fig. 
28-2. Preserved length, 0.056 m. Inside no. 11. 


18. (M1004) Bronze fibula like no. 16. Pl. 24, fig. 
28-3. Preserved length, 0.049 m. Inside no. 11. 


19. (M1005) Bronze fibula like no. 16. Pl. 24, fig. 
28-4. Preserved length, 0.048 m. Inside no. 11. 


20. (M 1006) Bronze fibula like no. 16. Pl. 24, fig. 
28-5. Preserved length, 0.038 m. Inside no. 11. 


21. (M1007) Bronze fibula like no. 16. Pl. 24, fig. 
28-6. Preserved length, 0.049 m. Inside no. 11. 


22. (M 1008) Bronze fibula like no. 16. Pl. 24, fig. 
28-7. Preserved length, 0.038 m. Inside no. 11. 


28. (M1009) Bronze fibula, much like no. 16, but 
with more angular outline. Pl. 24, fig. 28-8. Length, 
0.04 m. Incomplete. Inside no. 11. 
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24. (M1010) Bronze fibula like no. 16, but with 
rectangular outline. This type approximates Blink- 
enberg’s 11:17. Pl. 24, fig. 28-9. Width, 0.037 m. 
Inside no. 11. 


25. (M1011) 6 fragments of fibulae belonging pre. 
sumably to those listed above. Pl. 24, fig. 28-10. In- 
side no. 11. 


26. (M1012) Bronze finger ring, plain. Pl. 24, fig. 
29. Greatest diam., 0.025 m. Inside no. 11. 


27. (M 1022) Bronze bowl. PI. 25, fig. 30. On bench 
at level —0.72 m. 

Plain rim; wish-bone handle riveted to side of 
bow] by means of five rivets. The heads of the rivets 
are round and rather flat. They measure up to 
0.007 m. in diameter. Greatest diameter of bowl 
as mended, 0.297 m. Thickness at rim, 0.004 m. 
Preserved height, 0.065 m. Broken; mended in part; 
incomplete. 

The wish-bone handle is characteristic of the local 
Cypriote handmade White Slip and Base-Ring wares 
which practically vanish by Late Cypriote III B, ie. 
by 1150 B.c., following Sjéqvist (see p. 135, note 17). 


28. (M1021) Iron nail. PI. 25, fig. 31. On bench. 

Rectangular in section. Length of largest piece 
(mended), 0.04 m. Greatest diam., 0.006 m. Ends 
missing. Broken; mended; incomplete. 


29. (M1013) Bronze leaf-shaped spear head. PI. 25, 
fig. 32. Against wall of chamber at level —-1.03 m.; 
0.06 m. above floor. 

Tubular socket of beaten bronze slit on one side 
to facilitate fixing to wooden shaft. Nail hole for 
securing shaft to socket. There is a ribbed ring at 
the shaft end of the socket which appears not to 
have been added but to form a part of the socket. 
L., 0.258 m. Greatest interior diam. of socket, 0.018 
m. Socket, broken; mended; complete. 

For similar spear see John L. Myres: Handbook of 
the Cesnola Collection of Antiquities from Cyprus, 
no. 4695, dated to the end of the Bronze Age, and 
SCE, Vol. I, Lapithos Tomb 602, no. 26, Pl. LIX, 
found in a burial dated to their Geometric I period. 
See also Sjéqvist, Reports on Excavations in Cyprus, 
Ayios Yakovos, Tomb 14, no. 42, plate VI, from a 
burial dated to his Late Cypriote I period, ic. 1550- 
1450 B.c. 

In Greece ours is a type which appears in the 
early shaft-grave VI at Mycenae and which is dis- 
cussed by H. L. Lorimer, Homer and the Monu- 
ments, 1950, pp. 254 ff., and fig. 30, who cites also 
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later examples from the Kerameikos associated with 
a cremation urn. 


80. (M1014) Central shield boss in bronze. Pl. 25, 
fig. 33-1. On floor at level —1.09 m. 

Flat, circular base with pin hole 0.0025 m. in 
diameter through top of boss. Undecorated. Made 
in one piece. Complete and unbroken. Diam., 0.084 
m. H., 0.013 m. Th., 0.0015 m. 

Much like SCE, Vol. I, Amathus T. 21, no. 38, pl. 
CLI, 16, but see commentary under no. 32. 
$1. (M1015) Shield boss in bronze like no. 30. PI. 
25, fig. 33-2. At same level. 

Broken; mended; nearly complete. Diam., 0.084 
m. H., 0.014 m. See commentary under no. 32. 


32. (M1016) Shield boss in bronze like no. 30. PI. 
25, fig. 33-3. At same level. 

Diam., 0.162 m. Preserved h., 0.033 m. Th., 
0.002 m. Broken; mended; incomplete. 

Size excepted, this is identical to nos. 30 and $1. 
The pin hole is not extant. The pin, no. 33, q.v., 
would have been too large for nos. 30 and 31. A 
somewhat similar type of shield boss from the Kera- 
meikos (Kerameikos lV, pp. 27 ff. and pl. 37) is cited 
by Lorimer (Homer and the Monuments, 1950, p. 
154, and pl. II, 2 and 3) with a pin, much like our 
no. 33, which passed through the hole in the top of 
the boss. The pin ends in a ring like ours and this 
was on the inside of the boss. Lorimer suggests this 
ring was for attachment to the framework of the 
shield. One appears in each of three graves, nos. 
24, 40, and 43, and it is interesting to note that 
each is a cremation grave. 


33. (M1020) Bronze pin, probably belonging to 32, 
q.v. Pl. 25, fig. 33. At same level. Found with shield 
bosses but exact position not shown on plan. 

H., 0.074 m. Greatest diam., 0.022 m. Broken; 
mended; complete. 

It is also possible that this may be a pendant which 
once hung from a tripod like no. 39 but inasmuch as 
it was found with the bronze bosses this is unlikely. 


34. (M1018) Strips of bronze re-enforcement with 
nail holes. Pl. 26, fig. 34. At same level. 

Width, 0.025 m. Th., 0.001 m. Broken; mended 
in part; incomplete. 


35. (M1019) Bronze plate for re-enforcement. PI. 
26, fig. 35. At same level. 

Nail holes on edge. Decorated with granulated 
rosettes of varying size, these being made by the 
intersection of six arcs at the center of a circle. In 
the center of the space between each of the petals 
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thus formed is a dot. Greatest dimension of largest 
mended piece, 0.186 m. Th., 0.001 m. Broken; 
mended in part; incomplete. 

The decorative components of arc and dot appear 
also on the handles of no. 11, an indication that 
this may be contemporaneous. 


36. (M1017) Iron knife. Pl. 26, fig. 36 a, b. At 
same level. 

Leaf shaped, double edged with midriff, flat tang 
and rivet. Original surface not preserved save for 
one fragment which is part of bone handle. This 
is decorated with incised concentric circles and 
parallel incised lines. Broken; mended in part; in- 
complete. Preserved length of largest fragment, 
0.195 m. 

This knife appears to be much like one from 
Ayios Yakovos, Tomb 14, SCE, Vol. I, p. 353, no. 43, 
dated to the Late Cypriote I A period, i.e. 1550-1450 
B.c., but the type continues, and ours need be no 
earlier than the 12th century a.c. 


CATALOGUE B 
Objects confiscated by Police at Larnaka from 
Episkopi villagers in 1903. 


37. Rim and S-shaped handles of bronze urn. PI. 22, 
figs. 13 and 14. 

See Dikaios, Guide to Cyprus Museum, Nicosia, 
1947, p. 33, no. 140, who dates them to 1250-1100 
p.c.; M. Markides, ABSA, 18 (1911-1912), 95 ff, pl. 
VIII, who gives a detailed description and dates 
them to the 14th century B.c.; and Winifred Lamb, 
Greek and Roman Bronzes, New York, 1929, pp. 32 
ff., pl. X, who dates them to the “Submycenaean” 
period. 

Size and decoration excepted, the rim and S-shaped 
handles bear a striking resemblance to those belong- 
ing to no. 11, Catalogue A. Only two other similar 
ones are known to me, both from Cyprus, for which 
see commentary under no. 11. No. 11 served as a 
cinerary urn containing the cremated remains of a 
middle-aged woman (see p. 132). According to Soc- 
rates, the only survivor of the three tomb robbers, 
the vase to which the rim and handles belonged 
was intact and complete and standing on the floor 
of the tomb. A bronze strainer covered the mouth. 
He was unaware, of course, that we also had found 
a bronze strainer, no. 12, on the rim of our no. 11. 
The strainer, he continued, was i: very poor con- 
dition, and they left it behind by the tomb. All but 
the rim and handles of the vase was also in very 
poor condition and fell into pieces on removal or 
very soon afterwards. The vase, he said, contained 
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burnt bones, which he considered at the time to be 
human, and twelve thin gold discs, about an inch 
in diameter. There was a flower, he said, on each 
one. Could these have been stamped rosettes some- 
thing like those on no. 35? 


38. A gold and enamelled scepter. Pl. 18, fig. 2. 

See Dikaios, A Guide to the Cyprus Museum, 
Nicosia, 1947, p. 107; and J. H. D. Buxton, Man, 32, 
January 1932, 1, who gives a description in greater 
detail and a colored illustration, plate A; S. Casson, 
ibid, 2; and J. L. Myres, ibid, 3, and S. Casson, 
Ancient Cyprus, p. 156 f. 

Although the scepter has been described by Bux- 
ton in some detail, a brief description follows for 
the convenience of the reader. 

The lower part consists of a thin tube, or socket, 
in gold, approx. 0.106 m. in length, which was fixed, 
very probably, to a shaft in ivory or wood. The 
top bears a moulding, almost in the round, con- 
sisting of two fillets in granulated work. Above the 
socket is a sphere in gold cloisonné work, the re- 
served space being filled with colored enamel. The 
cloisons are arranged in superimposed rows of semi- 
circles in such a way as to form a scale pattern, the 
scales being in rows of mauve, green and white in 
regular sequence from bottom to top. J. Des Meules’ 
water color as reproduced in Man, 1932, plate A, is 
therefore, not in accordance with the actual color 
scheme. There is a crack in the tube near the top 
and two more on opposite sides of the sphere, both 
of which have been mended with white plaster. 
Approx. h. of sphere, 0.02 m. Approx. diam., 0.032 
m. Two birds stand on the sphere. As Myres says 
(Man, 1932, 3) the “primary and secondary pinions 
are represented by bars; the wing-coverts, like the 
breast plumage, are rendered by scale pattern, not so 
regular as on the globe below, but quite recogniz- 
able.” Casson points out, Ancient Cyprus, loc. cit., 
that the birds are not eagles as Gjerstad supposed. 
They are almost certainly hawks as is now generally 
recognized. Approx. h. of tallest hawk, 0.038 m. 

Casson’s account of the confiscation of the gold 
scepter and bronzes must be corrected, for which 
see above p. 131, note 2. His conviction that the 
piece is in fact a scepter is supported by his citation 
of a passage in the Birds of Aristophanes, line 508, 
who sees a bird sitting upon the scepter of Agamem- 
non. 

Dikaios, loc. ctt., dates the scepter to the late 7th 
or 6th century on the basis of its scale pattern 
which reminded him of similar ornamentation on 
Corinthian pottery of that period. In this he is 
supported on stylistic grounds by Casson, Ancient 
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Cyprus, p. 157, and with some reservation by Bux- 
ton, loc. cit.; Myres, loc. cit., who prefers an “earlier” 
date; and others who failed to realize what Dikaios 
himself more recently has pointed out to me, namely 
that the scale pattern is no stranger to the Myce- 
naean repertory of design. It occurs on the handles 
of our bronze vase, no. 11. For this design on Myce- 
naean pottery see Furumark, Opus Arch 3 (1944) 
204, and fig. 1, no. 7, and MP, motive 70:7. The 
expedition of the Liverpool Museum and the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews to Kouklia recently excavated 
a tomb which has produced gold rings with granula- 
tion and enamel work bearing a close resemblance 
to that of the gold scepter and which I am told they 
date to the end of Cypriote III A, ie. about 1190- 
1150 B.c. 

According to Socrates, the sole survivor of the 
three tomb robbers, the scepter lay very close to the 
bronze vase, of which we have only the rim and 
handles, no. 37, and at the same level, i.e. on the 
floor of the tomb. He said that it was actually under 
the urn, meaning under the shoulder. Inasmuch as 
the lower part of the vase was in a very poor con- 
dition, there is a possibility that it might once have 
been inside but this, of course, is not at all certain. 

In view of the above it seems safe on stylistic as 
well as archaeological grounds to take the gold 
scepter out of the archaic period and place it about 
half a millennium earlier, and at least as early as the 
12th century B.c. Gjerstad should be given due 
credit here for including this piece in his Studies on 
Prehistoric Cyprus, 1926, p. 247, X, and for dating 
it thus, at least by implication, to Late Cypriote IIL. 


39. Bronze tripod. PI. 27, fig. 37. Cyprus Museum 
Catalogue no. 299. 

P. Dikaios, Guide to the Cyprus Museum, Nicosia, 
1947, p. 33; Markides, ABSA, 18 (1911-1912) 95. 

As this piece has not been published in any detail 
I give a few particulars about it below. 

Three legs crowned by volutes support the ring. 
Cf. MP, motive 51. Three horizontal tie pieces to 
re-enforce the legs meet in a small ring on the ver- 
tical axis of the tripod below the main ring. A 
diagonal strut from each leg supports the tie piece; 
and three struts, one from the juncture of each leg 
and tie piece, support the main ring at points about 
half way between the adjacent legs. At each of these 
three points, just under the main ring, are a pair 
of loops for hanging pendants. There is a pendant 
hanging from each one of the pair (see infra). A 
bull’s head projects from each leg at the level of the 
tie pieces. The legs terminate in bull's feet. The 
ring is ribbed, having two smaller ribs beneath a 
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larger one. The whole is geometrical in concept but 
somewhat asymmetrical in its present distorted con- 
dition. One of the tie pieces is broken off at the 
ring. 

Greatest diam., 0.285 m. Greatest height, 0.40 m. 

The pendants are attached to the tripod by means 
of modern wire. They were, presumably, found with 
the tripod. They seem too small for this one. Is it 
possible they may belong to no. 40? According to 
Socrates the tripod was found standing on the floor 
near nos. 37, 39 and 40. 


40. Bronze tripod. PI. 27, fig. 38. Cyprus Museum 
Catalogue no. $10. 

Markides, op. cit., p. 95; Gjerstad; Studies on Pre- 
historic Cyprus, Uppsala, 1926, p. 238, no. 2. 

Structurally no. 40 is much like no. 39 with the 
exception that the tie pieces are not re-enforced by 
diagonal struts and meet in the center without the 
intermediary of a central ring. The tie pieces are 
square in section. At the juncture of each leg and 
strut there is a head of a wild sheep, possibly the 
Cypriote moufflon still to be found among the moun- 
tains in Paphos forest. The legs terminate in animal 
feet. The ring consists of a running spiral band, or 
frieze, between a pair of encircling ribs. Cf. MP, 
motif 46. There was a single loop for suspending 
pendants under the apex of each pair of struts below 
the ring, but only one is complete (see infra). 

Greatest diam. of ring, 0.14 m. Greatest height of 
tripod, 0.135 m. 

The three pendants attached by modern wire to 
no. 39, q.v., may possibly have hung from this tripod 
where they would have looked much better. Only 
three would have been required as there were only 
three loops and not three pairs as on no. 39. 

Length of pendant a, 0.032 m. Fig. 36 b. 

Length of pendant b, 0.030 m. 

The full length of pendant c is not preserved. 

According to Socrates this piece also was found 
standing on the floor near nos. 37-39. 


Post ScrirPTUM 

In the early fall of 1952 George McFadden told 
me about the results of his researches considering the 
much discussed and highly problematic “Scepter of 
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Curium,” results convincingly presented in the above 
article. The riddle of the chronology and art his- 
torical contexts of one of the finest pieces of art 
that Cypriote soil has yielded is solved by George 
McFadden in the last complete work of his hand. 

Since the article was prepared there has appeared 
an addendum to the bibliography of the scepter, an 
article by A. Westholm, Sceptrum frdn Kourion, 
Cypern, published in the volume which the Swedish 
Archaeological Society dedicated to its active Hon- 
orary Member, H.M. the King of Sweden on his 70th 
birthday, Arkeologiska forskningar och fynd, Stock- 
holm, 1952, pp. 82-91. George McFadden knew that 
the article was under preparation, and it was his 
intention to include it in his discussion, but time 
and tragic events prevented him from so doing. A 
few words may, therefore, be added as a post 
scriptum, 

Dr. Westholm, who was unaware of McFadden’s 
work, rejects —as does the author — the proposed 
archaic date of the scepter, but suggests with some 
reservations a late Roman or early Byzantine date. 
His main arguments can be summarized as follows: 

1) The birds are neither eagles nor hawks, but 
falcons of the type used as hunting falcons 
from the VI century A.p. and later. 

2) The cloisonné technique, where the enamel is 
melted and baked into the golden framework, 
not inlaid, is a technique unknown before the 
Ptolemaic period in Egypt and much used in 
Byzantine times. 

3) The color scheme of the scale pattern suggests 
a Byzantine date. 

4) The best parallels to the composition of the 
scepter are found among the ceremonial staffs 
rendered on the consular diptychs, particularly 
the diptych in Halberstadt from the time of 
Constantine III. 

Westholm’s second argument seemed to be the 
strongest until the Kouklia Expedition found the 
cloisonné finger rings, not yet published but men- 
tioned in the article. They show that the gold- 
smiths of Cyprus in the Late Bronze Age mastered 
this technique. Stylistic and other arguments can 
hardly alone carry enough weight to throw any 
reasonable doubt on the results gained by McFadden. 


Erik 
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The fifty-fifth general meeting of the Institute was held in conjunction with the American Philological 
Association in New York, on 28-30 December 1953. Summaries of the papers presented are given in alpha- 


betical order of the authors’ names. 


Romani Patuiati: Margarete Bieber, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


The artists who made Roman portrait statues have 
used well-known types for females like the “Pudi- 
citia” and the “women from Herculaneum.” These 
were repeated again and again in different periods. 
None of these types, however, has been used as 
often and over such a long period as a little known 
male type, which is often associated with these and 
many other female types. It has been called the 
Sophokles type by Strygowski, Morey, and Marion 
Lawrence; Aischines type by Buschor; and togatus 
by Goethert and Robert West. There are, indeed, 
a few Roman portraits in the Aischines type, but 
there is none in the exact Sophokles type. It also 
is not a man in a toga, but a man in a Greek hima- 
tion. The Roman toga exigua, like the one worn 
by the “Arringatore,” is quite different. 

The statue of Aischines lies at least at the root of 
the Hellenistic type which has been used by the 
Romans. We know this type from the statues of the 
boy of Eretria and of Dioskourides, the husband of 
Kleopatra of Delos, that is, of statues of the second 
century B.c. It is found on more than 100 late 
Hellenistic and early Roman tomb-reliefs from 
Athens and Asia Minor. It is also the type of the 
oldest youth in New Comedy, as represented in 
terracotta statuettes, and is described as Gracci pal- 
liati from pallium, the Roman word for himation, 
in Plautus Curcullio, v. 290. It is used for Ambivius 
Turpio, the theater director of Terence, in the 
manuscript in the Vatican. Many Roman late re- 
publican and early imperial tombstones and many 
sarcophagi show this figure. Statues of the repub- 
lican, imperial, and early Christian period have the 
same attitude and arrangement of the pallium: 
Trajan, Hadrian, magistrates, priests, in funerary, 
honorary, and commemorative statues, sometimes 
with scrolls in their hands or with bookcases at the 
feet, which depict them as well educated or bookish 


people. The pallium, in contrast to the toga, was 
considered the dress of Christians by Tertullian (De 
Pallio VI), who died in 230. Therefore Christ, the 
Apostles, and Saints still are palliati. The reasons 
for this long survival of one type are (1) that it has 
a religious significance, where the person is depicted 
as pious and modest and, indeed, standing before 
the gods of the Netherworld on the cover of a sar- 
cophagus; (2) that it is a type which pleased the 
Romans, and therefore was repeated like a uniform; 
and (3) that it was pleasant and convenient in life 
and therefore was preferred by many to the toga. 


ROMAN REPUBLICAN AND LATE EGYPTIAN PoORTRAI- 
TurRE: Bernard V. Bothmer, Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston. 


In Dragma Nilsson, p. 416, fig. 4, Fred- 
erik Poulsen illustrated a “fragmented head in 
Museo Mussolini, Rome,” which he compares to a 
Republican portrait in Copenhagen although he 
dates it to Trajan’s time. Actually the head is in a 
private collection in Sweden and the material (not 
mentioned by Poulsen) is dark green Egyptian schist. 
With its now empty eyesockets, deep labial furrows, 
and the summary treatment of the surface, the head 
is typical of Late Egyptian portraiture as it has 
developed since the fourth century B.c. The break 
suggests that this head belonged to a statue with 
back pillar, and thus was made in Egypt. That it 
could be regarded as Roman merely emphasizes the 
need to study the origin of realistic Roman portrai- 
ture in connection with Late Egyptian sculpture. A 
large number of so-called Roman heads were made 
of Egyptian tmaterials, mostly green schist, gray- 
black granite, and black basalt (often confused with 
black marble) and, as the treatment of the stone 
shows, originated in Egypt. 

Heads such as the Berlin Caesar (Bliimel, R 9) and 
its companion piece from Canopus, now at Kingston 
Lacy (Michaelis, p. 416), the Cesare Barracco and the 
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head in Trieste (E.A. 594) show the later develop- 
ment of an Egyptian style which, to judge by in- 
scribed Ptolemaic statues, well antedates the second 
century B.C. 


In SEARCH OF SyBARIs: Donald Freeman Brown, 
Harvard University. 


An examination of classical sources combined with 
a study of the published reports of archaeological 
exploration of the plain and marginal higher land 
near the mouth of the present Crati river in north- 
ern Calabria was followed by a series of reconnais- 
sance trips to the area. The resulting geological 
conclusions produced the conviction that Sybaris 
was to be found in a small zone about four kilome- 
ters square close to the present delta of the Crati. 
As ordinary test pits and trenches are most unsuit- 
able for test digging in this zone, where absolutely 
no artifacts are found on the surface and where the 
ground-water level rises to scarcely a meter below the 
surface, archaeological exploration was conducted 
by means of test borings, a method used by founda- 
tion engineers. In three campaigns conducted in 
1950, 1951, and 1952 there were designed and em- 
ployed three different types of boring equipment 
capable of extracting, section by section, a complete 
cylinder or core of soil measuring from three to 
seven inches in diameter and from eighteen to thirty 
feet in length. By laying out lines of borings across 
the area it was possible to delimit an archaeological 
zone measuring one and three-quarters kilometers 
(roughly a mile) square. The method proved to be 
well suited to this sub-surface exploration, for it was 
possible to obtain accurate stratigraphy, to distin- 
guish cultural from sterile areas, to identify cultures, 
and to indicate the locations of ancient river beds, 
swamps, and beaches. The archaeological stratum 
generally lay below a mantle of river flood silt from 
two to four meters thick and was, in large part, 
below present sea level. In the central part of the 
zone, where the archaeological stratum was thickest, 
several borings produced an almost identical strati- 
graphic sequence of cultures: Roman material, pre- 
sumably from the settlement of Copia-Thurii; Hel- 
lenistic and Attic red figure ware from the classical 
city of Thurii; and a basal stratum in which the 
dominant pottery was a semi-matt brown-on-buff 
ware including frequent sherds of buff decorated 
with brown or red horizontal stripes. Despite the 
absence of samples of indubitably Proto-corinthian, 
Corinthian, Attic black fégure, and other diagnostic 
wares characteristic of the period of Sybaris, wares 
which might well not appear in such a limited 
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sample of this huge area, it is held that this bottom 
layer is the Sybaritic stratum. 


Tue Cow Carr: Briggs W. Buchanan, Guilford, 
Conn. 


The best-known version of this motive shows the 
calf suckling and the cow turning back to lick its 
young. An ever popular symbol of the maternal 
relationship, this version had perhaps the longest 
history of almost unchanged reproduction of any 
elaborate art motive. It first appears in the pas- 
toral scenes of Old Kingdom reliefs of Egypt and 
continues in Egyptian reliefs to a late period; it is 
even known as a hieroglyph in Ramesside times. 
It occurs briefly in Mesopotamian cylinder seals of 
the Hammurabi period and in a few Syrian seals 
of similar date. It is the subject of a Middle 
Minoan III faience plaque and forms part of the 
repertory of Mycenaean gem engravers. It plays an 
important role in Phoenician ivories and in other 
art objects of Phoenician-Egyptian inspiration. Fi- 
nally it has a long history in Greek coins, especially 
in Euboea and Corcyra and in the Corcyran colonies. 

This particular form of the motive derives from 
Egypt in the first instance, but the immediate source 
of inspiration for its many different occurrences 
raises important problems both of aesthetics and of 
history. In particular, those problems connected 
with the Mesopotamian evidence need to be re- 
considered. 


New EvipENCE FOR THE PARTHENON FRIEZE: William 
B. Dinsmoor, Columbia University. 


A new examination of problems connected with 
the Parthenon frieze was inspired by three post-war 
occurrences: Meritt’s discovery in 1946 of the long- 
lost description of the Parthenon written by Francis 
Vernon in 1675, the emergence of the sculptured 
slabs belonging to the British Museum from a Lon- 
don subway beginning on Thanksgiving Day of 1948, 
and the opportunities arising from the dismantled 
state of the Acropolis Museum. Results based on 
preliminary conclusions from these three sources 
(assisted by correspondence from London and 
Athens) were systematically reviewed in 1953 at 
Athens, Rome, Paris, and London. Thus could be 
studied the 16 frieze slabs remaining in situ on the 
Parthenon, the 221% slabs in the Acropolis Museum, 
the 50 slabs and two half slabs in the British Mu- 
seum, and the half slab in the Louvre, the surviving 
total of 90 of the originally 114 slabs, as well as 105 
of the 136 frieze fragments (omitting three at Vienna 
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and Palermo adequately known from publications, 
and 28 lost from the Acropolis Museum — ten be- 
fore 1914 and 18 others not recovered in 1953 — but 
including two new fragments of 1953; three cata- 
logued fragments are rejected as not belonging to 
the Parthenon). In the course of the study were also 
examined the construction of the architrave blocks 
in situ and 34 pieces of the architrave face lying on 
the ground, as well as the traces of the cornice con- 
struction on the top of the frieze. 

The Vernon manuscript, describing on each flank 
three hitherto unknown, large windows cut through 
frieze and architrave, can be correlated with the 
mysterious “venter” noted at two points on each 
flank in the incomplete Carrey drawings of 1674; 
and these two sources in conjunction with the 
extant marbles now exactly locate the three inter- 
ruptions on each flank. This in turn demands slight 
rearrangements in the sequence of the south flank 
slabs, some moving one position to the left and 
others two positions to the right, as verified both by 
the sculpture and the structural details at Athens 
and London. On the north flank the evidence is 
more elusive and has to be based on an exhaustive 
study of the structural details, not only in the frieze 
but also in the architrave below and the cornice 
above. By combining all these factors it is possible 
to identify, in the long gap of 18 slabs between north 
slabs I-XVI and XXXLXLII, first the exact positions 
of slabs XIX and XVII (in this order) and of slab 
XXX (where the removal of the plaster unexpectedly 
discloses a joint at the right, fitting XXXI), then 
gradually all the others, as well as the locations of 
seventeen architrave pieces from the north flank. In 
the course of this study it was necessary to identify 
the ten surviving rear portions of slabs now surviv- 
ing on the Acropolis, sawn off by Lord Elgin’s work- 
men, with the corresponding sculptured faces of 
slabs in London by means of the saw striations. 

The study of the construction reveals that, instead 
of the usual method of setting the corner blocks 
first (with dowel holes at both ends) and working 
inward from these on each front or side toward a 
more or less central last-laid block without dowels, 
the first-laid blocks of the architrave were the ex- 
tremely long second blocks from the corner on each 
flank, as well as two intermediate blocks on each 
flank, but none on the fronts (where the southeast 
and southwest corner blocks were laid last without 
dowels). In the frieze the construction was even 
more complicated, the corner slabs being laid first in 
normal fashion (but with unusual “blind” dowels, 
transitional to corner T-dowels, at the west corners 
though not at the east, perhaps suggesting that the 
east front was actually built first), with one extra 
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first-laid slab on the west front (but not on the more 
irregular east front) and three extra on each flank, 
to ensure perfect correlation with the architecture 
below without cumulative errors. In the cornice the 
corner blocks were again laid first with only one 
extra first-laid block on each flank. Thus the archi- 
trave contained eight first-laid and eight last-laid 
blocks, the frieze eleven first-laid and eleven last-laid 
slabs, the cornice six first-laid and six last-laid blocks. 

An incidental result of the examination is the 
discovery that there was not only a guide strip 0.008 
m. high at the bottom (the so-called “scamillus”), 
which had been utilized with equal ambiguity as an 
argument that the sculpture was executed in the 
workshop or in situ on the temple itself, but also 
another guide strip at the top, 0.014/0.020 m. below 
the upper edge (varying because of the epergasia 
dressing for the cornice bed). This appears in fifty- 
two places, of which forty-seven can be accurately 
measured with an aggregate length of 2.142 m., dis- 
tributed on all four faces of the frieze. The purpose 
of this upper guide strip permits no ambiguity and 
(in this respect corroborating new structural evi- 
dence) shows that the entire frieze was sculptured 
in situ, between 443 and 439 s.c. As first erected, 
the whole frieze presented an even (but not smooth) 
surface, dressed with the toothed chisel of which 
traces remain on unfinished portions of the face of 
the sculpture and on the tops of the “flat-heads” as 
limited by the upper guide strip. 


MINOAN Literacy: Sterling Dow, Harvard University. 


The material covered in this paper forms part of 
the article “Minoan Writing” published in this 
issue. 


Porirus VALERIUS MESSALLA, CoNsUL SUFFECT IN 
29 B.c.: Arthur E. Gordon, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 


A study of the evidence, literary and epigraphical, 
shows that this man, who has tended for more than 
a century to be confused with M. Valerius Messalla, 
cos. suff. in 32 (who was perhaps an older brother), 
was born ca. 62 B.c., probably held two minor gov- 
ernment posts (trib. mil. ca. 44, a vigintivirate ca. 
41), was quaestor ca. 35, quindecimvir sac. fac. per- 
haps from 36/33 on, praetor urbanus ca. $2, cos. 
suff. in 29 (replacing Octavian'’s nephew), proconsul 
of Asia for two years (25-20), legatus [Aug. pr. pr. 
Syriae?] in the period 18-13 (but not in 17, when 
he attended the Secular Games in Rome), and had 
perhaps died by the late Augustan age, when his 
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son, L. Valerius Messalla Volesus, was convicted by 
the senate for his scandalous conduct while pro- 
consul of Asia. 

The father is probably the “Messala Potitus” of 
Plin. N.H. 14.69, but not mentioned elsewhere by 
Pliny. He seems to be not a brother, but a second 
cousin of Messalla Corvinus. 

This study involves a reconstruction of Potitus’ 
epitaph, as well as consideration of the elogium of 
the Valerius who was consul in 61 B.c. 

The paper will appear in full in the Univ. of 
Calif. Publ. in Class. Arch., 1954. 


On EASTERN GREEK GEOMETRIC AND ORIENTALIZING 
StyLes: George M. A. Hanfmann, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


This paper records some results of a trip to the 
Mediterranean made in the summer of 1953 with the 
aid of grants from the American Philosophical Soci- 
ety, Harvard Foundation for Advanced Study and 
Research, and Friends of the Fogg Art Museum. 

An examination of the unpublished Mycenaean 
cemetery at Deirmentepe supports the equation of 
Miletus with Milawatas. The Protogeometric ma- 
terial from Miletus and Old Smyrna does not as yet 
provide a safe basis for the dating of Ionian coloni- 
zation. Recent excavations at Old Smyrna, Kyme, 
and Rizari (Chios) contribute to our knowledge of 
Late and Middle Geometric, but the Early Geo- 
metric phase remains to be clarified. The clearest 
picture of ceramic development is obtained in Kos 
and Rhodes; a number of resemblances between 
Rhodian and Attic Geometric may point to Rhodian 
influence upon Attica in the eighth century. 

The rise and supremacy of the “wild goat” style 
is the most striking phenomenon of the Orientaliz- 
ing period. Rhodes, Chios, and Ephesus appear as 
its leading exponents. Neither Samos nor Miletus 
have real claims to leadership. Many provincial or 
barbarous imitations are becoming known, most re- 
cently from Labranda. The formation of the “wild 
goat” style must be viewed in a wider context which 
includes Assyria and Iran as well as Syria and 
Phoenicia. 

In sculpture, the earliest terracotta representations 
of human beings found in Samos, Rhodes, and Chios 
form a new departure outside the framework of 
Geometric style. Greek tradition as well as Ana- 
tolian strains may be discerned among the bronzes. 


A New RECONSTRUCTION OF THE CORINTHIAN CAPITAL 
aT TrceEa: B. H. Hill, Athens, Greece. 


No summary of this paper has been received. 
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Erruscan Curono.ocy: Clark Hopkins, University 
of Michigan. 


The Etruscan period in Italy may be divided into 
three parts. An Early Etruscan Period would run to 
717 B.c. (date of the fall of Carchemish) and is char- 
acterized by bronze utensils welded and hammered. 
Chief types are cups with stud decorations, am- 
phoras, belts and horses’ bits. Common motifs are 
cattle, horses, water birds and the Egyptian sun disk 
and snakes, the Uraeus. The Middle Period, 717-650 
B.c., begins with the Bocchoris tomb and includes 
the Regolini-Golassi. Pails and cauldrons with free- 
swinging handles become common and the “T”’ clamp 
replaces the horizontal fastening. Frontality is popu- 
lar in the human figures; Maeander patterns are 
common in granulated gold work, eastern animals 
(lion, sphinx, etc.) are shown without wings or with 
straight wings. The Circle-graves of Vetulonia show 
increasing Greek influence. In Late Etruscan, after 
650 B.c., the sickle-winged and fantastic animals be- 
come common, bowls have replaced cups, figures are 
in profile, vessels are decorated in zones. The Middle 
Period does not appear in Bologna since the Benacci 
I tombs belong to the last part of the Early Etruscan, 
Benacci II to Late Etruscan. 


On THE Beacu: Franklin P. Johnson, University of 
Chicago. 


It has been shown that the main face of the Ludo- 
visi Throne probably represents a goddess of birth. 
The corresponding scene on the Boston Throne 
would recall to a Greek the weighing of fates in the 
Iliad, with Thanatos substituted for Zeus. The 
complementary interpretations support each other, 
and the two Thrones appear to constitute a philo- 
sophical allegory. The pebbly surface on the Ludo- 
visi Throne is the shore of the sea, not the birth- 
place of Aphrodite, but the stormy sea of life. 


Tue Hitt Forts or Latium: Jotham Johnson, Wash- 
ington Square College, New York University. 


Examination of Italic fortification walls in central 
Italy indicates that methods of construction and 
materials as criteria for the relative dating of these 
fortifications must be used with great caution. For 
a long time it was fashionable to assign polygonal 
walls in central Italy to the same period as the 
polygonal walls of Greece which they resemble, that 
is, the sixth and fifth centuries B.c. These resem- 
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blances, however, are fortuitous, and direct compari- 
son is to be avoided. 

In central Italy, the controlling factor is the geol- 
ogy of the site. Where the rock of the hillside is 
limestone, fortification walls are almost invariably 
built of limestone boulders gathered from the hill- 
side, unquarried and with the minimum of shaping, 
and are, accordingly, polygonal. Tufa formations, 
on the other hand, do not erode, as limestone does, 
into natural boulders of manageable dimensions; 
the tufa must be quarried, and since it is easy to 
shape tufa at the quarry into rectangular blocks of 
regular sizes, and relatively economical to transport 
and erect such rectangular blocks, fortification walls 
in tufa country are invariably ashlar. Where traver- 
tine is used it, too, is invariably ashlar, and for the 
same reason, that it was quarried, and cut to measure 
at the quarry. 

If the choice of polygonal or ashlar construction 
is inseparably bound to the stone available, it fol- 
lows that datings based on the assumption that 
polygonal is inherently earlier than ashlar construc- 
tion are without value. 

Our understanding of these principles has been 
obscured by the exclusive use of ashlar construction 
at such sites as Rome itself, Ostia, and Falerii Novi. 
This meant, to observers of an earlier generation, 
that ashlar construction was characteristically Roman 
and that its use away from Rome was to be taken as 
evidence of Roman administration. But the use of 
ashlar at Rome and Ostia is due not to any par- 
ticularly Roman predilection for ashlar construction 
but to the geological factor that, whereas tufa 
abounds in immense deposits on the site of Rome 
itself, along the navigable portions of the Tiber and 
Anio, and on the slopes of the Alban Hills, lime- 
stone is not available nearer than the hills on which 
Tibur stands. The walls of Rome, Ostia, and Falerii 
Novi were ashlar because the material was tufa; 
the walls of Asculum and Aquinum, and also of Veii, 
Anagnia, and several other sites, were ashlar be- 
cause they, too, were built of quarry stone, not 
because of any dependence on Roman styles of 
engineering. The majority of the forts of central 
Italy, however, are built on limestone hills, and their 
early walls are of polygonal limestone. 

Applying these principles to the few walls of Italy 
for which historical dates are available, it should 
surprise no one that the walls of Cosa, which Brown 
incontrovertibly linked to the establishment of a 
Latin colony in 273 B.c., are of polygonal limestone. 

The walls of Minturnae are of special interest, 
because they consist of a castrum of polygonal lime- 
stone and a demonstrably later outer circuit of ash- 
lar tufa. Minturnae stands on the boundary be- 
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tween two geological formations. Following the 
lead of almost all my contemporaries, I once re- 
ferred the polygonal limestone wall to the pre- 
Roman, Auruncian, village of the “sixth or fifth” 
century B.c., and the ashlar circuit to the colony 
of Roman citizens sent to the site in 295 s.c. But if 
Cosa could have a polygonal wall in 273, Minturnae 
could have had one in 295. It is quite clear that the 
polygonal limestone castrum of Minturnae can, and 
must, belong to the period immediately following 
the arrival of the Roman colonists in 295 B.c.: the 
ashlar tufa wall was built sometime later in that 
century. The recognition of this sequence, coupled 
with the dating of the Cosa wall, may be regarded as 
fundamental to all future study of the Italic town, 
its plan, its fortifications, and the chronology of 
those buildings which have been detected. 

The authors tell us that Latin colonies were estab- 
lished at Cora in the regal period, Signia in 495 B.c., 
and Norba in 492 B.c. Each of these Latin sites has 
extensive walls of polygonal limestone which have 
been ascribed to these early colonies, but the ma- 
terial evidence suggests, rather, the third century. 

Of the other Latin and citizen colonies, not many 
have walls which can safely be referred to the found- 
ing of a colony. The earliest and heaviest of the 
polygonal limestone walls of Tarracina may perhaps 
be referred to the citizen colony of 329 B.c, The 
walls of Alba Fucens, in the country of the Marsi, 
and Sora, in Volscian territory, are of polygonal 
limestone, again because the rock ready to hand is 
limestone. They may or may not be referred to the 
Latin colonies of 303 B.c.; I am inclined to think 
they are, but the important thing to notice is that 
the material and method of construction do not for- 
bid us to associate them with the colonies of 303. 

Except for Cosa and Minturnae, and possibly 
Tarracina, Alba Fucens, and Sora, then, I know of 
no polygonal limestone walls in central Italy which 
have fixed dates. Since the only dated examples of 
this construction are of the third century B.c., or 
perhaps late fourth century, I conclude that the 
undated examples may be, and that the great ma- 
jority are, of the late fourth or third century B.c.; 
and that those that cannot be connected with the 
founding of Latin or citizen colonies are to be 
referred to the military emergencies which arose 
during that century. 


MyceNnaEAN Dress: Mrs. Charlotte R. Long, Roches- 
ter, New York. 


The decoration on a majority of the published 
Mycenaean figurines suggests a uniform type of 
dress represented by fine wavy lines on the body and 
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arms and heavy vertical stripes on the stem. A few 
of the figurines have bare chests, sometimes with 
lines on the back and shoulders indicating a bolero, 
and horizontal bands on the stem. ‘This second type 
of costume appears to be the Minoan dress, which 
is also depicted on Mycenaean wall paintings. The 
decoration painted on many of the remaining figur- 
ines may be interpreted as variations on these two 
types. 

The first costume does not resemble the Doric 
peplos — which Herodotus calls the dress worn by 
all Greek women before his time —so closely as it 
does the Ionic chiton, but the relation of Mycenaean 
to Ionic dress remains obscure. 


Tue Dares or CAgsAr’s SECOND AND DictTa- 
rorsHips: A. E. Raubitschek, Princeton Uni- 
versity. 


The end of Caesar’s second dictatorship and the 
beginning of the third can be dated with the help of 
two Greek inscriptions the evidence of which has 
been neglected, e.g. by T. R. S. Broughton, The 
Magistrates of the Roman Republic, 11, pp. 284-285, 
note I, 

SEG., I, $82 (and an unpublished text, also from 
Samos), honors Caesar as cos. II] but does not men- 
tion his dictatorship. BCH 50 (1926) 439, no. 75 
honors Caesar as cos. II and designatus dict. II. 

It appears that Caesar's third dictatorship was at 
first counted from his entry into Rome on July 
25th, 46 (Bell. Afr., 98), just as he had done on the 
occasion of his first dictatorship in 49. This would 
have invalidated Caesar’s actions as dict. II during 

Z since he did not enter Rome until the end of the 
year. Accordingly, Caesar himself later insisted that 
he actually became dict. III shortly after his victory 
at Thapsus, perhaps on April 13, 46. During the 
last month of 46 (thus ten months after Thapsus, 
considering the calendar reform), Caesar is called 
dict. II1 et des. dict. IV in Bell. Hisp., 2, and in 
1G XII, Suppl. (1939) 11, no. 35; this means that the 
new date of the beginning of Caesar’s third dictator- 
ship was already established before Caesar left for 
Spain. A confirmation of this reckoning is provided 
by the date at which Caesar relinquished his fourth 
dictatorship, Feb. 14, 44, exactly two years after he 
was designated dict. III, April 13, 46 (old style). 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON ROMAN FORTIFICATIONS AND 
ARCHITECTURE IN SPAIN: Emeline Hill Richard- 
son, American Academy in Rome. 


Roman architecture in Spain has generally been 
taken for granted and ignored. Study of architec- 
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tural forms in the various cities, even without ex- 
cavation, reveals many Spanish characteristics and 
peculiarities, and development of dating on stylistic 
criteria yields results surprisingly at variance with 
the dates generally assigned. 

On close examination it emerges that Iberian 
settlements were probably all entirely without de- 
fense walls, that the so-called “Iberian” walls are 
Roman, that certain significant Roman walls are 
very late Roman. It appears that defensive fortifica- 
tions were introduced into Spain at the time of the 
Second Punic War and that after the Roman con- 
quest of Spain none were built until the barbarian 
invasions. 

The mass of monumental Roman architecture sur- 
viving in Spain today can be divided among three 
great building periods: Scipionic, Augustan, and 
Trajanic. To the first belong such walls as those 
of ‘Tarragona, Belo, and Carmona and the triple 
arch of Medinaceli, certainly the earliest such monu- 
ment we possess. To the second belong most of the 
theatres, amphitheatres, circuses, and aqueducts. To 
the last belong the spectacular structures, such as the 
bridges of Alcantara and Alconetar. 


THe SixtH CAMPAIGN OF EXCAVATIONS AT Cosa — 
Tempe B: L. Richardson, Jr., American Acad- 
emy in Rome. 


The American Academy in Rome, continuing its 
regular campaigns of excavations at Cosa-Ansedonia 
in the Tuscan Maremma, this season uncovered the 
first of two temples in the large sacred area on the 
northeast side of the forum, a single-cella sanctuary 
of the second quarter of the second century B.c. It 
stands behind a terraced forecourt on a high plat- 
form of dry, polygonal masonry and in platform and 
proportions more nearly approaches the architecture 
of the classic Roman temples than others so far ex- 
cavated at this site. The remarkably complete and 
homogeneous set of terracotta revetments and pedi- 
mental sculptures found around it differs from the 
canonical decoration of Etrusco-Italic temples and 
shows that small buildings might have, and prob- 
ably usually did have, a different aspect from that 
generally assumed for all temples of this type. 

The temple itself is a late development of the 
area on which it stands and is built over the remains 
of two earlier structures. One of these is a sacred 
pool floored with pan-tiles mortared together. Coins 
and pottery in the deposit immediately above this 
floor date it before the middle of the third century 
B.c. The other appears to have been an enclosed 
altar raised high above the forum. 
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UNPUBLISHED CLAssICAL HEADS IN THE ROBINSON 
Cottection: David M. Robinson, University of 
Mississippi. 


This paper dealt with a sixth century archaic 
marble in the style of the Aeginetan pediments, with 
a head from Ephesus showing Praxitelean influence, 
an excellent head of a fawn from Albania in Perga- 
mene style, a head in relief which probably belongs 
to a monument at Pergamum, and a new head of 
the Seneca type. 


Tue ALTAR OF Pietas: Inez Scott Ryberg, Vassar 
College. 


A group of reliefs in the Villa Medici, once be- 
lieved to be part of the Ara Pacis, is now universally 
ascribed to the Ara Pietatis dedicated by Claudius 
in A.p. 43. Additional fragments found in the Via 
Lata in 1925 have added considerably to the avail- 
able evidence. While this is yet not sufficient to 
support a detailed reconstruction, the general ap- 
pearance of the altar and content of the reliefs which 
adorned it can be reconstructed with some confi- 
dence. The following points are reasonably clear: 
1) The altar was of the same form as the Ara Pacis, 
adorned outside with figured reliefs, inside with gar- 
lands festooned from candelabra. 2) Fragments of 
processions, some turned toward the right and some 
toward the left, indicate an arrangement similar to 
that of the Ara Pacis. 3) Two sacrificial scenes must 
have occupied places on the open ends of the en- 
closure. One of the new fragments, which represents 
some ritual of the Vestals, must also be assigned to 
one of the open ends. 4) A small-scale relief repre- 
senting a banquet of Vestals, if it belongs to the 
ensemble, must have been part of a small altar in- 
side the enclosure. 

The nature of the two sacrifices is suggested by 
the fragments of the processions. Statuettes of the 
Lares and Genius Augusti carried in procession 
imply an offering of a bull to the emperor's Genius. 
The single flamen surrounded by lictors and other 
attendants implies a sacrifice to the Divus Augustus. 
The treatment of the flamen precludes the possibil- 
ity that the reliefs represented the ceremony of the 
constitution of the altar itself, as on the Ara Pacis. 
The flamen is in all probability Claudius, who as 
emperor no longer held that priesthood, and the 
reliefs must therefore represent some rite which 
took place before his accession. The most likely 
occasion for such a ceremony is his installation as 
Flamen Augustalis, at which there is evidence that 
the Vestals would have participated. 
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THE SEASON’s WorK IN THE ATHENIAN AGorRA, 1953: 
Homer A. Thompson, The Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study. 


The excavation of the past season completed the 
clearance of the south side of the Agora proper. 
Two large public buildings were brought to light, 
one of which, dating from the second half of the 
sixth century B.c., has been tentatively identified as 
the meeting place of the Heliaia, the most famous 
of the Athenian law-courts, while the other, of the 
late fifth century B.c., may well be the Thesmothe- 
teion which served as office and dining place for the 
Thesmothetai, the board responsible for the func- 
tioning of the law-courts. 

A beginning has been made on the actual work of 
rebuilding the Stoa of Attalos for use as a museum 
to house the finds from the Agora excavation. 

A survey of the excavated area has been made by 
a competent landscape architect and a comprehen- 
sive design has been prepared for the landscaping 
which will be commenced next year. A detailed 
account of the season's work will appear in a forth- 
coming number of Hesperia. 


EXCAVATIONS AT ANCIENT JERICHO, 1952 AND 1953: 
A. D. Tushingham, Queens University, Kings- 
ton, Ontario. 


The joint expedition of the American School of 
Oriental Research in Jerusalem and the British 
School of Archaeology in Jerusalem has now com- 
pleted two seasons’ work at the site of ancient 
Jericho. Both pre-pottery Neolithic and pottery 
Neolithic levels are.of large extent and very rich in 
architectural remains. The presence of a stone city 
wall in the former period justifies the excavators in 
claiming Jericho to be the oldest city so far known, 
but Carbon 14 test results on quantities of charcoal 
are still not available to provide an absolute date. 
The most interesting find of the past year was seven 
plastered skulls from the same period modelled ap- 
parently into portraits of the deceased. Well-pre- 
served tombs of the Middle Bronze period — about 
17th century B.c. — contained many objects of wood, 
along with basketry, textiles, remains of meat, etc. 
Two types of tomb from the earlier period of no- 
madic incursions at the beginning of the second 
millennium may indicate two waves of peoples. 
Unfortunately, little new light has been shed on the 
problem of the Late Bronze city which by tradition 
fell to Joshua, although the walls previously assigned 
to this destruction are now known to be much 
earlier. 
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New Discoveries AT MyceNnag 1953: A. J. B. Wace, 
The Institute for Advanced Study. 


In the excavations at Mycenae in 1953 the prin- 
cipal work undertaken was in the Prehistoric Ceme- 
tery and in the exploration of the House of the Oil 
Merchant and the adjoining houses to the north 
and south, the House of Shields and the House of 
Sphinxes. On the north edge of the Prehistoric 
Cemetery graves of the late Bronze and early Iron 
Age were found which, with a Proto-Geometric grave 
found above the ruins of the House of Shields, give 
a continuous series of vases to illustrate the develop- 
ment of culture during this period. They help to 
show that there was no break in culture between 
the Bronze and Iron Ages but only a gradual evolu- 
tion and that, as in Attica, the geometric style is a 
natural development of the latest Mycenaean or 
pre-classical styles. 

From the House of Shields came a good series of 
stone vases. Three are unbroken. Two have been 
recomposed and there are fragments of five or six 
more. One had had a silver lid. Another fragment 
has shallow, drilled holes for the insertion of stone 
inlays. With them were fragments of polychrome 
faience which is probably Syrian, and part of an 
Egyptian vase in alabaster of the “baggy” type which 
probably dates from the late XVIIIth Dynasty. In 
what was probably all part of the debris fallen from 
the upper floors when the house was destroyed by 
fire were quantities of carved ivories. A large num- 
ber are small inlays which presumably had decorated 
furniture. Most of the better known Mycenaean 
patterns are represented: argonauts, dolphins, lilies, 
murex shells, rosettes, cusps, ivy leaves. Prominent 
are model figure-of-eight shields of all sizes. There 
was also the head of a warrior wearing a boar’s tusk 
helmet in high relief in perfect condition. 

In a storeroom of the House of Sphinxes were 
found a large number of vases, undecorated domestic 
ware, and drinking cups as well as some painted 
vases of L.H.III B style. Here also, among the debris 
fallen from the upper story, were many carved 
ivories, mostly inlays from furniture and wooden 
chests and caskets. These again include most of the 
better known Mycenaean patterns, but birds take 
the place of dolphins. There is only one figure-of- 
eight shield, but there are domino-like objects and 
cockle shells. One plaque shows friezes of swimming 
argonauts and three others couchant sphinxes. There 
are two plaques with the lotus and spiral pattern. 
The finest plaque of all represents two sphinxes con- 
fronted in the same composition as that of the Lion 

Gate relief. Their fore feet rest on the capital of a 
fluted column and their hind feet on a shelf, laid 
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on a row of three sets of the “Horns of Consecra- 
tion.” They wear lily crowns with long plumes and 
elaborate necklaces. The whole is carved with mag- 
nificent skill and artistry. It is one of the best 
Mycenaean ivories so far known, both as regards its 
artistic qualities and its subject. 

In both houses a great number of model columns 
in ivory was discovered. There are Mycenaean col- 
umns of the ordinary type like that of the Lion 
Gate, fluted columns with “Pergamene” capitals, 
spiral columns, and one wooden model with the 
same pattern as the columns of the Treasury of 
Atreus. There are also a number of rectangular 
blocks of ivory with tenons and sockets which look 
as if they were intended to build architectural 
models. 

From the House of Shields came a clay tablet in 
the Linear B Script and in the House of Sphinxes, 
in a doorway, were seven clay seal-impressions of the 
usual triangular shape with inscriptions in the 
Linear B Script on their backs. Thus in each of 
these three houses writing has been found, a circum- 
stance which implies that the Mycenaeans were more 
literate than many have hitherto believed. This and 
the fact that rich houses of this type were built out- 
side the Cyclopean walls must make us revise our 
ideas of the Mycenaean culture and the atmosphere 
of peace and prosperity in which it developed. 


Gorpion: ACHAEMENIAN AND PHRYGIAN LEveLs: Rod- 
ney S. Young, University of Pennsylvania. 


Continued excavation at Gordion has exposed a 
larger area of the Achaemenian level. The large 
building to the south of the city gate measures ap- 
proximately 80 by 40 meters; it may have been the 
palace. After destruction by fire it was replaced by 
a smaller building with a colonnade facing on a 
court, its rooms paved with pebble mosaic floors. 
To the north of the gate lay a small fire-altar which 
can be traced through four successive phases from 
the sixth to the fourth century. West of the gate 
stood a temple-like building with cella and pronaos, 
oriented northeast, and with a hearth at the center 
of the cella. Plan and hearth suggest that it was a 
temple. An annex at the west, only partly excavated, 
was decorated with wall-paintings, found in very 
shattered condition. There seem to have been two 
series, one of the early fifth century, the other fifty 
years or more later. 

Part of the earlier city wall can be traced along 
the east side of the mound, and the earlier city gate, 
which underlay the later one, has been partially 
cleared. The gateway passes obliquely through the 
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wall and is flanked at either side by a large room or 
court. All is built in stone masonry, preserved to a 
maximum height of more than eight meters. One 


assumes that this was the Phrygian gate building, in 
use until the Kimmerian invasion at the beginning 
of the seventh century. 
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ALIcE ELizaBETH Kober. As must sometimes happen 
in the case of a worker in a little-known field, there 
was no account in any Classical journal. A few other 
journals, the references to which are given along 
with the bibliography supra, pp. 83-84, have made 
good our own omission, and to them the reader may 
be referred for the usual facts. 

In the present note it is natural to try to take ad- 
vantage of the time which has elapsed, in order to 
see her and her career in a wider perspective. Her 
career ought first of all to be an inspiration to each 
of those classical scholars — evidently a majority — 
whose Ph.D. dissertation was on a subject which, for 
them, was an unfortunate selection, in that it led 
to little or nothing. Having graduated from Hunter 
in 1928, Alice Kober took her Ph.D. at Columbia in 
1932 under C. Knapp with a dissertation on Color 
Terms in the Greek Poets (supra, p. 84). The subject 
of Color itself is a good minor subject, as other 
researchers have more recently shown: it has intrin- 
sic, literary, art, and cult interest. The dissertation 
is full and detailed. I should think it would be 
indispensable for all who wish to read Greek poctry 
with exactitude. But she missed the larger, non- 
literary aspects, she felt no excitement, her tastes 
were more “scientific” and more adventurous. After 
a couple of reviews and one article, she left Color 
for good, five years after the dissertation was printed; 
and in the same year, 1937, aet. 31, she showed in a 
couple of reviews that she had found the field she 
wanted. In the wide range of classical studies there 
is a field suited to every scholar, and the energy to 
search is all that is needed. 

The field suited to her was one of great difficulties. 
She set about preparing for it by summer linguistic 
courses. Comparative Greek and Latin Grammar, 
and Hittite, both under Sturtevant, were the most 
relevant, but she took nine other ancient languages 
(Egyptian seems to be the only notable omission; 
doubtless it was not within reach). All these were in 
the early 1940's. She had studied the exact sciences 
also, Chemistry, Physics, Astronomy, for their meth- 
od, and Mathematics for its use in Statistics. 

It was not until 1942, ten years after she finished 
the dissertation on Color, that she published her 
first article in her proper field. It was linguistic: 
“The Gender of Greek Nouns Ending in -inthos.” 
Two years later she showed, in “The ‘Adze’ Tablets,” 


that she could also understand and use archaeologi- 
cal evidence. The years of preparation, even the 
years of wandering and search (she had tried exca- 
vating in New Mexico), had paid off. She was in 
command of the field, and there followed the articles 
on inflection, and the other articles and reviews, 
with the fine summary for the Homer Symposium. 
The severe Deroy starred everything she wrote. She 
fully deserved the opportunity, offered her by Sir 
John Myres, to classify the whole mass of 1722 
Knossian Linear B documents for publication in 
Scripta Minoa II. He adopted her system; and al- 
though she was able neither to visit Crete to check 
numbers and readings, as he intended, and although 
the volume only appeared (1952) two years after her 
death, still she was able to tell me in 1948 that her 
job was done and accepted. To classify these docu- 
ments, most of which had never been published, was 
to take the pioneer step in their interpretation. She 
could hardly have hoped for a greater opportunity 
and honor. 

Miss Kober saw that one great need was for some 
sort of center where all the data on Minoan writing, 
the texts especially, could be collected. John Frank- 
lin Daniel had recently left the O.S.S. and the Army 
to become Professor in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Curator of the Classical Collections in the 
University Museum, and Editor of the AJA. His 
own dissertation had contributed more to the Cypro- 
Minoan script than any work in decades; in method 
and finish it was superior to any. The Kober field 
was his also, and he was in a position to help. Nev- 
ertheless, the attempt to create the Center in the 
University Museum had no great success; Miss 
Kober was not appointed. Two full-time appoint- 
ments primarily in the field of Minoan writing — 
or at any rate not in the “straight” Classics — would 
constitute a commitment that almost no university 
in America would make. Rostovtzeff, their senior 
by decades, was able with the aid of exciting new 
material to give many phases of Classical studies at 
Yale (some of them not “straight”) an immense vi- 
tality. In time, with Miss Kober’s and other col- 
laboration, Daniel, if they had lived, would somehow 
have effected something similar. 

Alice Kober’s mind was not distinguished for any 
one quality in isolation. Minoan writing is a field 
where conjecture is constantly a temptation; but 
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like her, others, a few, have understood the con- 
servative method. Neither was her quality evident 
solely in her ability, which most of her reviews illus- 
trate, to detect, and patiently, finally, to disprove 
error. Others, too, can do that. Her distinction was 
rather in the combination of constructive with 
destructive ability, of creation with criticism, of 
courageous imagination with acid analysis. This 
combination of gifts is rare.and memorable. It would 
be happy to think that in such developed form, gifts 
like hers, though superficially opposed, actually re- 
inforce each other, and that the imaginative analysis 
which brought order out of chaos in the Knossian 
tablets was sharpened in the criticism of Hrozng. 

STERLING Dow 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Grorcrk H. McFappen, a graduate of Princeton 
University in the class of 1930, was drowned April 
19, 1953, aet. 46, while sailing off Cyprus. For nearly 
sixteen years he had been associated with, and had 
contributed generously to archaeological exploration 
on that island carried on by the University Museum, 
University of Pennsylvania. An article, written by 
him just before his death, appears elsewhere in this 
number. 

McFadden was the inspiration and the soul of the 
excavations at Kourion in Cyprus. Year after year 
he returned home in the summer to show the results 
to his archaeological friends and to ask their advice 
and help. The last time it was a magnificent floor 
mosaic representing the Discovery of Achilles at 
Skyros, a work of the later classical period. But his 
interests were in all periods and phases of Greek 
classical civilization. His was a roving and specu- 
lative mind versed equally in literature and archacol- 
ogy, and many were the evenings when he and his 
former professors eagerly discussed the beauty and 
strength of the classical spirit throughout all periods 
of history. McFadden had a way of making vivid 
and present what was so long ago to so many. This 
was the artist in the man. He was a fair poet and 
his poems ranged from a translation of Homer's 
Iliad into pentameters that recreated, in English, the 
speed and directness of the ancient poct, to excellent 
sonnets inspired by Thomas 4 Kempis’ De Imitatio 
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Christi. He knew his Milton by heart and loved to 
quote him to illustrate and enrich his own ideas. 
McFadden was, in fine, the reticent Classical and 
Christian gentleman whose very profile, recalling the 
Emperor Augustus, was a gauge of the beauty hidden 
within. It is fitting that he should find his end in 
the Greek and briny sea whence came the goddess 
of beauty herself to his beloved island — Cyprus. 
A. M. Frienp, JR. 


Atice WALTON, a Life Member of the Boston 
Society of the Archaeological Institute of America, 
died at her home in Boston on January 26, 1954, 
at the age of eighty-nine. She was born in Lawrence, 
Mass., and was graduated from Smith College in the 
Class of 1887. Following her graduation, she went 
to Cornell University, where she received her Ph.D. 
in 1892. She then went as a Fellow to the School at 
Athens, where she remained for two years, returning 
there in 1895-96, and again in 1910-11. She was at 
the School in Rome in 1903-04, and again, after its 
consolidation with the American Academy in Rome, 
in 1922-23. 

In 1896 she went to Wellesley College, as an In- 
structor in Ancient Art, and, barring the years in 
Europe mentioned above, remained there the rest of 
her academic career. In 1898 she added Latin to her 
teaching; in 1902 she was made Associate Professor 
of Latin and Archaeology, and in 1915 she was ap- 
pointed Professor of Latin. She became emerita in 
1933, and on her retirement settled in Boston, with 
a summer home in Wonalancet, New Hampshire. 

Her work as a teacher was splendid, and her desire 
for self-improvement was great. This writer vividly 
remembers her coming to Harvard in 1912-13, for 
advanced graduate study in Classical Archaeology, 
under the late George H. Chase, while she was carry- 
ing a full teaching schedule. During that period, or 
a little earlier, she published some valuable articles 
in this Journal, one (on some vases in Boston) being 
a very useful and important contribution to knowl- 
edge. 

Always a delightful and charming companion, her 
friends in the Institute join her surviving nieces and 
nephews in sorrow at her departure. 


S. B. L. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Minoan-Mycenaean Religion and Its Sur- 
vival in Greek Religion, by Martin P. Nilsson. 
(Skrifter Utgivna av Kungl. Humanistiska Veten- 
skapssamfundet i Lund, IX), 2d rev. ed., 1950. 
Lund, Gleerup. Pp. xxiv, 656; illus. in text, 208. 
8vo, unbound. Sw. Kr. 50.-; £5/2/-. 


Sometime about 1900, M. P. Nilsson, while exca- 
vating at the acropolis of Lindos in Rhodes, noticed 
that the rocks of the citadel were haunted by many 
little owls. Their notes filled the air at dusk. It was 
an omen, almost an epiphany: Athena was with him. 
In a generation which tended to prefer the mystical 
in theories, she made him seek the simple, the direct, 
the commonsensical. Though capable of subtle in- 
sights where subtlety is needed, he saw at once, 
without theoretical fussings, why the bird sacred to 
the protecting deity of an acropolis should naturally 
be an owl. 

Athena has never deserted him. By 1925 the great- 
est of his books was complete (but printing was not 
finished until 1927), and in 1950 the second edition 
was published. The work thus has behind it the 
robust strength and sense of a half century. If any- 
one doubts that this attitude and equipment also 
produce ideas more powerfully stirring and more 
pleasing to contemplate than those of the familiar 
wild, heart-on-the-sleeve, “sensitive” theorists, let him 
read the second part of this book, the part about the 
survivals of Minoan religion in Greek. Surely the 
goddess stood by his side when ke wrote this. 


Abbreviation. A standard work should have a 
regular abbreviation. Nilsson, MMRel?, or where it 
can easily be recognized, simply is pro- 
posed supra, p. 82. 


New Edition. ‘The version of 1950 is a genuine 
new edition, revised throughout, and supplemented 
so that it is 74 pages longer, and the figures have 
been increased from 125 to 208. With kindness and 
energy, Nilsson gives inner-marginal references to 
the pages of the first edition, and every repeated 
figure bears in parentheses its former number. There 
are no plates; the figures are now all in the text, 
thanks to a superior glossy opaque paper. A few 
casts from signets were clearer in plates I and II of 
the first edition, but otherwise the second edition is 


better in every way, a handsome book, a model of 
scholarly book format. 

The text represents the combing of the excavation 
reports and other publications of a quarter century 
(some are listed on pp. vii-viii, xxii-xxiv), in order 
to insert everything new where it belongs. The task 
has been done so well as to conceal its own magni- 
tude: the book retains the freshness and excitement 
of a pioneer and “exhaustive” (p. viii) work. To 
reread is to admire again not only the scope and 
detail along with the grandeur and imagination, but 
also, and even more, the sureness and restraint. 

The plan of the whole is unchanged. A note is 
inserted (pp. 616-619) in criticism of some, but only 
some, of the reasonings put forward recently by 
G. E. Mylonas on “Mycenaean and Homeric Burial 
Customs.” There are three pages of Addenda (xxii- 
xxiv). Otherwise the scheme of 17 chapters is iden- 
tical, except for two appendixes at the end of ch. I 
(the book contains no other appendixes). The ex- 
pansion in length is mostly in the chapters (II-XII1) 
devoted to the monuments. No greater change was 
necessary. 

The first appendix (pp. 34-40), “Mythological 
Representations in Mycenaean Art,” in a sense be- 
longs equally with the volume which grew out of the 
present one, viz. The Mycenaean Origin of Greek 
Mythology (Sather Classical Lectures, 8; Berkeley 
1932), which has no illustrations. 


Forgeries. The second appendix (pp. 40-50) dis- 
cusses “Suspect Objects,” which still infect this field 
of study. Nilsson is aware that every scrap of genu- 
ine evidence is precious, but he shows himself ready 
to change his own views and to consider objections 
to any dubious object. It is significant that there was 
no such section in the first edition. Honest archae- 
ologists, trained to respect evidence, have tacitly as- 
sumed that they could outwit forgers, even Greek 
forgers. ‘The sad, or laughable, record, which need 
not be repeated here, of course shows that this as 
sumption is erroneous. Henceforth 
must be given to any serious doubt that can be 


consideration 


raised about any object not found in a regular ex- 
cavation under the eye of a reputable excavator. 

In addition to the objects discussed in the appen- 
dix, and others referred to in its final notes on p. 50, 
there is the gold ring from ‘Tiryns, the largest of all 
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Mycenaean gold rings, pp. 147-148 and fig. 55. On 
pp. 348-349, Nilsson, candidly as always, stresses 
some of the doubtful aspects of its striking scene. 
Assuming, as he does, that the circumstances of dis- 
covery do not guarantee its validity, and urging, as 
I think one can, that a forger’s possible source for 
every detail can be specified, should we not put this 
piece on probation? A reference is needed also to 
p. 508, n. 86, where several more pieces are doubted 
or excluded; and to p. 350, n. 31, where it is stated 
that the gold ring shown in Evans, PM IV, p. 952, 
fig. 920 is simply non-existent, an error both curious 
and unexplained. 

On pp. 312-313 the famous chryselephantine stat- 
uette of a snake goddess in Boston is accepted (fig. 
150 is a cut-out profile and unsatisfactory), but p. 
$13, n. 20, duly referred to, mentions her several 
more-than-dubious sisters and brothers. Of the 
Boston figure I have made no special study, and hold 
no opinion. Pendlebury, in his Archaeology of Crete, 
p-. 216, personally believed it and the Fitzwilliam 
figure to be genuine, but declined to use them as 
evidence. This procedure may be a happy solution 
in many such cases. A true and relevant distinction 
can often be made between a work of art or of 
craftsmanship or an “interesting antique” on the 
one hand, and on the other hand, quasi-judicial 
evidence, suitable to be admitted in such a scientific 
work as MMRel? and to serve as a basis for sub- 
stantial historical reasonings. Tacitly Nilsson has 
moved almost all the way to this position. 


Larger Aspects. In the case of a second edition, 
and at this date, no summary is called for, and such 
discussion of particulars as I can furnish, principally 
about the Sarcophagus, can appear elsewhere. In 
this place it may be useful to mention one or two 
broad aspects, asking, though with temerity and 
little likelihood of being able to answer correctly, 
What are the next steps? Obviously the reading of 
the scripts would add most, but something could be 
added now, from the signaries and from the discus- 
sion of relations with Greece ca. 1450 B.c. on. Obvi- 
ous also is the need for more excavations: MM Rel? 
has some promising hints. 

Apart from sheer additions of material, however, 
I venture to suggest that an attempt ought to be 
made to synthesize the evidence about Minoan reli- 
gion chronologically. Not much might result: 


MMRef adopts a chronological treatment of details, 
chapter by chapter, as often as it could, on kernoi, 
for instance (pp. 135 ff., especially 142); mention 
may be added of an unpublished Radcliffe disserta- 
tion by Frieda Schauroth Upson, The Kernos in 
Ancient Cult, summarized in HSCP 53 (1942) 180- 
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181. Nevertheless there should be a more compre- 
hensive effort, if only to counteract the inevitable 
tendency to speak of Minoan religion as one and 
unchanging throughout (e.g. pp. 393, 399). Of 
course, no one believes this; moreover, the first step 
was to establish the character of the religion as a 
whole. Yet even if not much can be done, still it 
may help to remember that the Zakro seals must be 
one phase of a peculiar story, and the gay crowds 
of the Knossian miniatures another (p. 184; not non- 
religious because gay!); and it might help to expect 
the Ayia Triadha Sarcophagus to be “late,” mixed, 
syncretistic. Vague suggestions of this sort, Spengler- 
like but controlled, are more nearly right, in broad 
outline, than any static view. 

With still more difidence, the suggestion may be 
offered that attention to local factors might be re- 
warding. Religion, especially a soil-rooted polythe- 
ism, is likely to develop local aspects. Again the 
prospects are poor, the material is unpromising. But 
Nilsson has made an excellent beginning in MMRel?: 
one of the notable features of the new edition is the 
attempt to discriminate carefully between what is 
Cretan and what is Mainland. One of the greatest 
contributions of Pendlebury’s Archaeology of Crete 
is to have discriminated among regions within Crete. 
Pendlebury’s book — the other most valuable single 
volume on the Minoan civilization — oddly is men- 
tioned only once in MMRel?; it could have added 
strength in many places, not least in promoting con- 
sciousness of any discoverable regionalism in cults. 
But here again the matter is one for a new and 
perhaps dubious study, not proper criticism of the 
present solid monumental work. 

L. Pernier and L. Banti, Festds II (1951) have evi- 
dently rectified some misconceptions about local 
cults at Phaistos (cf. S. A. Immerwahr, AJA 58 
[1954] 61). 


Index. The Index (pp. 634-656) has grown by one 
page, and might suffice for some ordinary book. 
MMRef examines, and gives meaning to, every Mi- 
noan and Mycenaean object in any way related to 
cult, except the most trivial; and it taps a great deal 
of modern scholarship. A few scholars are indexed 
among the many whose views are discussed; but not 
—to mention a few good names at random — Bro- 
neer, Daniel, Pendlebury, Schachermeyr, Sundwall. 
So also with objects. One principle adopted was to 
index objects by provenience, not by present loca- 
tion: Boston, Cambridge (Fitzwilliam), Toronto, et 
al. are lacking. Another principle was to index not 
every mention but only a few leading discussions: to 
take only a few examples, Daemons has three entries 
only, Monsters, three; Epiphany and Sphinx are in- 
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complete; Kourotrophos, Taenia, and Temple are 
lacking; so are Forgeries, Suspect Objects, vel sim. 
The Sarcophagus which by itself is the subject of the 
climactic chapter (XIII), and is the central point of 
reference for everything its paintings show, is 
handled better (under Triada, H.; p. 654) but still 
not adequately. Unless I have missed some refer- 
ences, the book mentions objects from Ligortyno on 
pp. 182, 270, 272, n. 34, 384, n. 57; 413, n. 56; but 
there is no entry Ligortyno — nor any for Candia, 
Museum. I should be the last to urge again what is 
in AJA 54 (1950) 41-57 about indexes; but Sir John 
Beazley in all his books has provided relevant 
models, and one may hope that some student will 
do for MMRel? what it deserves. 


Misprints. Errors were bound to creep into the 
printing of a work so long, and in a foreign lan- 
guage. I have sent the publishers a list of 39 trivial 
slips. The following are partly erroneous references, 
partly places where a non-English speaker might be 
bewildered: 

Page xiv, last line but one: for 680 read 630. Page 
15, note 18, line 2; also page 370, note 96, last line; 
and page 386, note 60, line 5 from end: for H. J. 
Krantor read H. J. Kantor. Page 22, note 39, line 4: 
for meets the objection read encounters the objec- 
tion. Page 22, note 36: for Schechermeyer read 
Schachermeyr (the reference is back to page 15, note 
19). Page 43, line 6: for some read come. Page 90, 
line 12: for whith read with. Page 106, lines 17-18: 
for frank/incense read frank-/incense. Page 190, 
note 94, line 7: insert comma after are. Page 196, 
line 5: for fram read from. Page 219, note 29: for 
Seltmann read C. T. Seltman. Page 225, note 40: 
for p. 158, fig. $47 read p. 347, fig. 158. Page 257, 
line 26: for left read right. Page 261, line 6: for or 
read of. Page 278, note 57: for there read these. 
Page 286, line 18: after have insert been. Page 295, 
line 21: for a another read another. Page 296, note 
27, line 1: omit just. Page 346, note 21: for p. 220 
read p. 257. Page 348, note 24, line 1: for fig. 57 read 
fig. 55. Page 349, line 23: for a restored read as re- 
stored. Page 352, note 44: for 361 read 360. Page 
382, line 1: for were read where. Page 419, line 28: 
for outher read outer. Page 587, line 20: for of read 
that. Page 631, line 15: for form after-life read form 
of after-life. 


Retrospect. The study of Minoan religion really 
began in 1901 with A. J. Evans’ “Mycenaean Tree 
and Pillar Cult and Its Mediterranean Relations” 
VJHS 21, pp. 99-204; 1 pl., 70 figs.). Rereading it 
after Nilsson, one is impressed more than ever by 
its exuberant and inspired character. Evans had 
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more than mere affinity for things Minoan, he was a 
reincarnation: a slight hint from outside —a seal or 
a sherd — and he could proceed with his research by 
introspection. The result is sometimes as real and 
gay as an Ayia Triadha fresco, sometimes as lively 
and grotesque as a Zakro sealing: but always Minoan. 
Nilsson’s genius, in contrast, is just as clearly Hel- 
lenic: sturdily based on comparisons and criticisms; 
rational, subtle, and controlled; architectonic. 
STERLING Dow 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


The Scepter of Egypt. A Background for the 
Study of the Egyptian Antiquities in The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. Part I: From 
the Earliest Times to the End of the Middle 
Kingdom, by William C. Hayes. Pp. xviii + 399, 
229 figs., | map. Harper and Brothers in coopera- 
tion with The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York, 1953. $12.50. 


Anyone who has faced a similar task will fully ap- 
preciate how well the author has mastered the prob- 
lems presented by the vast amount of material in 
the Egyptian Collection of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. Here was not simply the task of evaluating 
a series of masterpieces to which the same method of 
criticism could be applied. In addition to the out- 
standing works of art there are thousands of lesser 
objects. The very bulk of this material is one of the 
great assets of the Metropolitan collections because 
of the comprehensive fashion in which every facet 
of life is represented throughout the immense length 
of Egypt's ancient history. The objects were col- 
lected with this end in view and the removal of any 
part of them detracts materially from the effect of 
the whole. The Berlin Museum had perhaps the 
only other collection outside Cairo which presented 
so many aspects of Egyptian civilization. The irrep- 
arable damage suffered by Berlin during the war 
makes even more precious the material amassed in 
New York. 

The nature of the Metropolitan collection, there- 
fore, imposed a comprehensive treatment of large 
numbers of objects of an extremely varied nature. 
The quantity of material neither lends itself well to 
a detailed catalogue nor to a brief handbook. How- 
ever fully ancient life is illustrated by these objects 
of daily use and furnishings for the tomb, we are too 
far removed from them in time to comprehend easily 
their purpose. The task of the interpreter is far 
from an easy one. While the reader may complain 
about the size and price of a book which he might 
like to carry with him in the galleries of the Metro- 
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politan, and which must be increased by a second 
volume before it is complete, he should first ask 
himself how the information he requires could 
better have been supplied him. 

Granted, then, that this was not an easy task, it 
is a pleasure to see how neatly the material has 
been organized. Anyone familiar with the author's 
work will not be surprised at the skill with which 
diverse strands of information have been brought 
together. The text is astonishingly free from the 
small errors that are so hard to eradicate, and emi- 
nently reasonable in the choice that has been made 
when factual evidence allows for more than one his- 
torical interpretation. The reader, or visitor to the 
Museum, will be delighted to find every inscription 
translated. An equally helpful device is the insertion 
of a hieroglyphic sign picturing the object men- 
tioned. Not only does this usefully supplement the 
numerous photographic illustrations and drawings, 
but it gives an idea of the attractive variety of pic- 
torial elements in Egyptian writing. 

There is a full treatment of the background of the 
prehistoric period and an historical introduction to 
each of the sections dealing with the old and Middle 
Kingdoms. The chapter on religion and funerary 
beliefs presents a welcome simplification of a most 
complicated subject. Other sections deal with Egyp- 
tian life on the farm lands and the river, the house- 
hold and its activities, and the professions and 
crafts. Here, particularly, is a wealth of valuable 
information. The lamps discussed on p. 261 repre- 
sent a typical example of little known material. The 
extraordinary wooden models showing activities on 
a great estate which belonged to Meket-ra in Dynasty 
XI are among the finest that have survived. The 
wonderful Middle Kingdom jewelry in Chapter XII 
is only surpassed in quantity, though not in quality, 
by the Cairo collection. It represents the Egyptian 
craftsman at the height of his powers, both in design 
and technical facility. But Mr. Hayes can draw upon 
a seemingly limitless range of fascinating objects, 
whether it be the delightful faience animals in Fig. 
140, the instructive series of seals and scarabs (Figs. 
84, 85, 226), or the remarkably preserved weapons, 
tools and writing equipment in Chapter XIV. It 
should be emphasized that most of this is material 
which was excavated by the Expedition long main- 
tained by the Museum. Therefore a context is pro- 
vided which greatly enhances the value of the indi- 
vidual pieces. They are not isolated specimens but 
belong to well-defined archaeological groups, a strik- 
ing example being the tomb equipment of the House 
Mistress Senebtisy from Lisht. 
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There is much here that is important for the 
history of Egyptian art and a great deal that will be 
unfamiliar and excitingly new. Perhaps the most 
remarkable things are the Dynasty XI reliefs from 
two tombs near the temple of Menthu-hotep at Deir 
el Bahari (Figs. 95, 96, 100, 101). The tree flanked 
by great jars in Fig. 96 best conveys the strange, 
austere beauty of these scenes with their new sub- 
ject matter and varied techniques both in sunk carv- 
ing and bold raised relief (not illustrated here). The 
publication of more of these fragments should give 
a more adequate impression of the formative period 
in Middle Kingdom art. The variety of styles exist- 
ing side by side in Dynasty XI can be studied also 
in such stelae as that in Fig. 91, the reliefs from 
the Menthu-hotep temple (Figs. 94, 97), and the 
tombs of Dagy (Fig. 99) and Meket-ra (not illus- 
trated). The very important series of reliefs from 
the temple of the Sesostris I Pyramid at Lisht, of 
which a splendid example appears in Fig. 114, shows 
this diversity of treatment continuing into Dynasty 
XII. Equally fine. and also little known are the 
Old Kingdom blocks re-used in the Middle Kingdom 
at Lisht, of which examples appear in Figs. 39, 45. 
Fourth Dynasty royal reliefs are so seldom preserved 
that it is to be hoped that the remainder of the 
pieces accompanying Fig. 39 can be made available 
for study, as well as the Deir el Bahari reliefs of 
Dynasty XI and the other Lisht material. 

Outstanding amongst the sculptures in the round 
are the Dynasty V diorite group of King Sahura 
and the personification of Coptos (Fig. 46), the kneel- 
ing Sixth Dynasty captive (Fig. 67), the wonderful 
small Middle Kingdom wooden statuette of Sesostris 
I (Fig. 117) and the head of Amenemhat I (Fig. 106). 
Amongst the minor objects two of the most impres- 
sive carvings of the Sixth Dynasty are the alabaster 
vase in the form of a monkey with her young (Fig. 
78) and the sistrum handle of King Tety (Fig. 76). 
Fig. 31 shows one of those amazing technical feats of 
the Early Dynastic stone vase maker. 

We are all in Mr. Hayes’ debt for providing such 
an illuminating introduction to a great collection. 
It is with pleasant anticipation that one looks for- 
ward to the following volume, with its promise of 
splendid New Kingdom things from the Deir el 
Bahari of Hatshepsut’s time and the Theban palace 
of Amenhotep III. 

WILLIAM STEVENSON SMITH 


MuseEuM OF Arts, Boston 
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Ancient Egypt as Represented in the Museum 
of Fine Arts, by William Stevenson Smith. Third 
edition, fully revised. Pp. 187, figs. 117. Boston 
(Museum of Fine Arts), 1952. $1.75. 


Though designed for use primarily as a handbook 
of the collection of Egyptian antiquities in the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts in Boston, this invaluable work 
embodies, as its many readers are well aware, an up- 
to-date, authoritative, and stimulating treatment of 
the whole art, culture, and history of the ancient 
Egyptians. Since the appearance of its first edition 
in 1942 (reviewed by Prof. T. George Allen in AJA 
47 [1943] 132) it has become not only a standard 
reference book for all students of ancient civiliza- 
tion, but also a model followed by compilers of books 
of the same class dealing with other collections of 
Egyptian antiquities both in America and in Europe. 

The only fault to be found with the first edition 
of Ancient Egypt was its lack of an index. This was 
remedied in 1946 when, because of its well-deserved 
popularity, the book was reprinted with the addi- 
tion of an index and with sufficient minor changes 
in the text to warrant its being referred to as a 
second edition. 

In contrast to its predecessor the third edition of 
Dr. Smith’s now famous work comprises, as its title 
indicates, a thoroughgoing and careful revision of 
the text of the book as well as a number of inter- 
esting changes in its one hundred and seventeen 
illustrations. Thanks to the despatch with which the 
Museum of Fine Arts makes its publications avail- 
able to the public, we may enjoy in the new edition 
the fruits of Dr. Smith’s intensive and continuous 
contact with recent developments in his field down 
to and including the year 1952 itself. 

Among the more important additions to be found 
in the present edition of Ancient Egypt is the two- 
and-a-half-page discussion of Egyptian Chronology 
with which the author now prefaces his table of the 
periods of Egyptian history (169-71). It is a particu- 
larly significant fact that, after carefully considering 
the many new chronological reconstructions ad- 
vanced in recent years, Dr. Smith favors retaining — 
for the time being at least — Eduard Meyer's old 
date of 3200 s.c. for the rise of the first historic 
dynasty. 

An incomparable bargain at its original price of 
$1.00 and at its present price of $1.75, Ancient Egypt 
is a book to be owned at any price. May its editions 
increase and multiply with the years to come! 

WiuiaM C. Hayes 

THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
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Decorated Chapels of the Meroitic Pyramids at 
Meroé and Barkal, by Suzanne E. Chapman, 
with text by Dows Dunham. (The Royal Ceme- 
teries of Kush, Volume III). Folio, pp. vii + 5, 
pls. 34. Boston (Museum of Fine Arts), 1952. 


The series of volumes, of which this large and 
handsome folio is the second to appear, is devoted 
to the publication of the excavations conducted 
during the years 1916-1923 by the joint expedition 
of Harvard University and the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts in the royal cemeteries of the ancient 
Sudanese kingdom of Kush. The cemeteries in ques- 
tion, consisting chiefly of small, sharp-angled pyra- 
mids, many with sandstone chapels adorned with 
reliefs of Egyptian type, adjoin the sites of the 
ancient Kushite capitals at Napata, below the 
Fourth Cataract of the Nile, and Meroé, between the 
Fifth and Sixth Cataracts. All told they cover a 
period of more than eleven hundred years, from 
the century preceding the reign of King Kashta, the 
Kushite founder of Egypt’s XXVth Dynasty (ca. 
760 B.c.), to the destruction of Meroé by Aizana of 
Axum about A.p. 350. 

The present volume is comprised primarily of 
plates reproducing in line drawings or in photo- 
graphs the relief decoration in thirty-three of the 
pyramid-chapels at Meroé and Barkal. The reliefs 
illustrated range in date from the reign of King 
Arakakamani of Meroé (300 B.c.) to the end of the 
fourth and final phase of the Meroitic Kingdom of 
Kush, in the Fourth Century of the Christian Era. 
Most of them are (or were) to be found in chapels 
of the North Cemetery at Meroé, the Barkal ceme- 
tery being represented in the plates by reliefs from 
only five chapels, and the South and West Ceme- 
teries at Meroé by only four chapels each. 

In his brief, but substantial, introductory text 
Mr. Dunham speaks of the types and distribution of 
the tombs themselves, describes the sources from 
which the plates were taken, and provides the reader 
with a chronological list of the sixty-eight genera- 
tions of the Kushite rulers and the decorated chapels 
ascribable to each of these generations. It seems a 
pity that the abbreviation “Beg.” (referring to the 
little known modern village of Begrawiyeh) had to 
be retained as a means of designating the cemeteries 
and tombs at Meroé. Why not “Mer.” or, for that 
matter, “Meroé” which is only one type-space longer 
than the abbreviation used? Fuller treatments of the 
same subjects dealt with here will be found in Mr. 
Dunham's El Kurru (Volume I of the present series) 
and in a number of important journal articles pub- 
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lished by him in recent years (AJA 50 [1946] $78- 
$88; JEA 35, pp. 139-149; etc.) 

Miss Chapman's sensitive pencil drawings (Pls. 3- 
12, 15-23) are derived from those preserved in the 
J. W. Bankes Manuscripts and in the fifth volume 
of Lepsius, Denkmaeler; from photographs taken in 
1906-1907 by Professor James Henry Breasted; and 
from photographs and other records made during 
the seasons of 1916-1923 by the Harvard-Boston Ex- 
pedition. They are interspersed with reproductions 
of drawings from the Denkmaeler (Pls. 13-14, 21, 22) 
and followed by six plates of photographs (Pls. 24-29) 
and three of photographic reproductions of sheets 
from the Bankes MSS (Pls. 30-33). The lower half 
of Plate 32 and the whole of Plate 33 are taken up 
by the plans and sections of two chapels at Meroé 
and one at Barkal; and Plate 34 is devoted to an 
ingenious chart illustrating the development of the 
chapel decoration. Plate | gives a plan of the great 
North Cemetery at Meroé; and Plate 2, four photo- 
graphic views of the Barkal pyramids and the North 
and South Cemeteries at Meroé. 

On the whole, the decoration of the chapels fol- 
lows a standard and relatively simple scheme. On 
the side walls the deceased owner (king, queen, or 
prince) appears seated on a throne attended by a 
winged figure of the goddess Isis and confronted by 
registers of divinities and courtiers bearing palms; 
while the back (west) wall is taken up by a stela 
surmounted by an elaborate cornice and a solar 
barque. In the later chapels we find also additional 
scenes: the Judgment of Osiris, the funerary barque, 
Anubis and Nephthys making libation, and a few 
others. Many of the reliefs exhibit a wealth of 
amusing and curious detail, and herein without 
much doubt lies their principal interest. In style 
and composition, as in subject matter, these reliefs, 
as time goes on, draw gradually away from their 
Egyptian prototypes, becoming heavily proportioned 
and coarsely executed and exhibiting in general an 
increasing number of “native African elements” un- 
til at the end they “retain little that reminds one 
of Egypt” (W. S. Smith, Ancient Egypt, p. 143). 

From a purely practical point of view the format 
of the book seems unnecessarily large. Without re- 
ducing their scale, almost all of the drawings and 
photographs could have been accommodated equally 
well on substantially smaller plates, two or three 
folding plates taking care of the exceptions. The 
relegation of all the plate captions to a folding flap 
at the end of the book, in spite of certain obvious 
advantages, is a device which complicates rather than 
simplifies the use of the book. When the volume is 
open with this flap extended, the whole stretches a 
majestic four and a half feet across one’s desk; and 
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to compare its plates with those of the Denkmaeler 
is what may justly be described as a large-scale 
operation. 

The mere fact that criticism of Miss Chapman's 
book must necessarily be confined to its physical un- 
wieldiness is — and is intended to be — an eloquent 
testimonial to its fundamental excellence and en- 
during value. That it will take its place as the 
standard work on Kushite relief sculpture is beyond 
reasonable doubt. 

C. Hayes 

THe METROPOLITAN MusEUM OF ArT 


A Family-Archive from Tebtunis (P. Fam. 
Tebt.), Edited by B. A. van Groningen (Papyro- 
logica Lugduno-Batava, Edidit Institutum Papyro- 
logicum Universitatis Lugduno-Batavae, Moderan- 
tibus M. David, B. A. van Groningen, J. C. van 
Oven, E. P. Wegener, Volumen V1). Pp. xvi + 189. 
Lugdunum Batavorum, E. J. Brill, 1950. 40 
Guilders. 


In contrast with epigraphists, those who occupy 
themselves with the publication of the Egyptian 
papyri have found it notoriously difficult to assemble 
collections of texts related to one another in subject 
matter or in place of origin. Every large collection 
has numbers of miscellaneous papyri which may be 
edited only in the form of an omnium gatherum. 
It is very welcome, therefore, when an editor pub- 
lishes a group of papyri which belong together as 
functionally as this “Family Archive.” Professor van 
Groningen deserves the more credit in the present 
instance because he has surted and gathered these 
documents from a number of places. 

Presumably they were found together. At all 
events, they came on to the papyrus market in 1911 
or earlier, in the hands of a dealer or dealers. Most 
of them were bought by the British Museum, to- 
gether with other things, as the inventory numbers 
show. One was acquired by an American collector. 
A few others found their way to Germany: Berlin, 
Hamburg, Giessen. Thus the delineation of the 
archive depends on the internal evidence of the 
papyri themselves. These fifty-five texts dating from 
A.D. 89/90 to A.p. 224 may not be the entire original 
group: actually, some of the Giessen documents seem 
to have perished during the aerial bombardments 
of the war. Conversely, it is not perfectly certain 
that all of these fifty-five formed part of that group, 
but the reader will share the editor’s feeling that it 
is very probable. In its support, he has been able 
to place eighty-two persons into a family stemma, 
going back to a Maron of Tebtunis who lived in 
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the mid-first century (perhaps the son of Heraclides, 
as in PSI 918 and P. Mich. Tebt. 276), and lists 
thirty-seven other persons who probably belong to 
the family also. 

Tebtunis, a large village at the edge of the desert 
south of the Fayum Oasis, has been several times 
explored, and has yielded a large number of papyri, 
especially of the third/second century B.c. and the 
first/second century of the Christian Era. Its social 
and economic life is richly documented, though it 
has been little studied. Especially the records of the 
grapheion published in P. Mich. Tebt. 1 give us a 
wealth of names and business transactions. ‘This 
family of Maron, headed during the period of the 
archive in turn by Heraclides, Heraclides-Valerius, 
Lysimachus-Didymus, and Philosarapis, was a prom- 
inent one, little mixed with Egyptian blood. Its 
landholdings (including catoecic land; the ancestors 
were military settlers) and other property are con- 
veniently listed by the editor in a capacious intro- 
duction. Heraclides became bibliophylax in the last 
years of Trajan, and was involved in a suit with his 
successors because of the condition of the records; 
nos. 15 and 24 give a picture of the documents which 
papyrologists will find all too familiar: “As to the 
documents shown to me. . . some of them missing 
the beginning, others being damaged, others worm. 
eaten, do not allow an estimation of the cost of 
repair.” Subsequently, under Hadrian, the family 
moved to the newly founded Antinoédpolis and be- 
came Antinoeis, but without surrendering their prop- 
erty or their interests in Tebtunis. They became 
Roman citizens with the constitutio Antoniniana 
(no. 53) but without losing their civic status, a matter 
of some interest to the jurists. None, of them served 
in the Roman army. What entitled some of them to 
the use of Roman nomina (Valerius, Julius) as terms 
of alias we do not know. 

From all points of view, the volume contains much 
of interest to the student of Roman Egypt. Editing 
is masterly and complete. A few minor corrections 
have been suggested by M. Hombert, REG 65 (1952) 
432-435, and H. C. Youtie, TAPA 83 (1952) 108-113. 
Matters of legal interest are discussed by E. Seidl, 
Studia et Documenta Historiae et Juris 18 (1952) 
$28-330 and 355, and R. Taubenschlag, JJurPap 5 
(1951) 255-262. I would mention only two small 
points of interpretation. No. 42 contains the pre- 
fect’s decision in the case of persons from Tebtunis 
who removed to Antinoédpolis upon their marriage 
with an Antionois, and who subsequently were 
billed for the poll tax in both places. The prefect 
ruled that they should not be taxed twice, but should 
be xal peraxOqvar évOdde (i.e., to Antino- 
épolis). The editor thinks of the transfer to the city 
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ideas seems rather to call for the transfer of the tax 
account itself from the idia to the place of residence, 
so that only one bill would be sent in the future. 
The second point concerns no. 3, the sale of an 
aroura of vineland, the other half of the original 
two-aroura plot being kept by the seller. Both had 
been purchased from “the neighboring Ammonius” 
under the provision that various interests of his in 
the land should continue, notably the right to hunt 
and fish there. This makes it clear that the bwodoxeior 
which was card xowdy [rot wepi Kepx|ijow was 
a reservoir, not a storehouse, as the editor translates 
it. This served in common the arable land about 
Cercesis, and nourished fish and attracted water birds 
the taking of which was a prerogative of Ammonius. 
The result seems to have been a kind of praedial 
servitude, but of a sort not otherwise attested in 
Greek or Roman law, so far as I have seen. The 
special importance of hunting and fishing in Egypt 
may suggest that this was a peculiarly Egyptian in- 
stitution, but I believe that the Egyptian documents 
of all periods contain no other instance of it. Pos- 
sibly, in view of the notorious adaptability of Greek 
legal concepts, it may have been in this case a per- 
sonal agreement between Ammonius and the seller, 
without either precedent or consequence, but the 
seller seems, nevertheless, to feel that it can be held 
legally binding on the new owner. 
C. Braprorp WELLES 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


Papyrus Grecs d’Apollénos Ané, by Roger 
Rémondon. (Ministére de |’Education Nationale. 
Documents de Fouilles de l'Institut Frangais 
d’Archéologie Orientale du Caire, publiés sous la 
Direction de Ch. Kuentz, Tome XIX.) Pp. xv + 
251, pls. 12. Imprimerie de l'Institut Frangais 
d’Archéologie Orientale, Le Caire, 1953. 


The papyri here brilliantly published by a young 
French scholar, a pupil of Octave Guéraud who has 
already proved his merit in several useful journal 
articles, were found in 1921/22 in the course of the 
Institute’s excavations at Edfu. They were packed 
in a large jar, taken to Cairo in it, and suffered some 
damage in the transport. All belong to the period 
A.D. 703-715. The Coptic texts, which are not dated, 
have been reserved for a separate publication. Other- 
wise the editor has given us the entire contents of 
the jar, in so far as they are legible, and they con- 
stitute a very revealing archive of the pagarch and 
comes poleos, Papas, one of the unhappy Christian 
officials serving under the Moslem rulers. 
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The collection is contemporary with, and extends 
over a somewhat longer period than the archives of 
Basilius, Papas’ counterpart as large landowner and 
pagarch of Aphrodito, and provides a very useful 
supplement to that somewhat larger collection of 
texts (of which the major part was published by Sir 
Harold Bell in 1910 as volume four of the Greek 
Papyri in the British Museum). Unlike Aphrodito, 
Apollonos Ano was not directly under the Arab 
governor at Fustat (later Cairo), but subordinate to 
the Amir of the Thebaid. As Rémondon points out 
(p. vii), the administration here preserved more of its 
Byzantine aspect than that of Aphrodito, but the 
picture given by these papyri is not essentially dif- 
ferent from that outlined by Bell in his introduction. 
The seventy years of Arab occupation had brought 
little specific hardship in themselves, though in con- 
tinuing the Byzantine tax structure and in depend- 
ing on the large landowners for the highest admin- 
istrative positions, they continued a drain on the 
land's resources which steadily became more serious. 
The combined burden of the taxes in kind, taxes in 
money, and taxes in the form of local purchase was 
heavy in good years, disastrous in bad, and was made 
worse by the similar practice of conscripting labor, 
skilled and unskilled, for construction of various 
kinds in Egypt and out of Egypt as far as Damascus. 
The pagarchies had not only to furnish the laborers 
but also to pay them during their employment. The 
land was full of fugitives and of persons living where 
they should not, while the poverty and the shortage 
of manpower (orévwors cal was sympa- 
thetically recognized (no. 26, 4). Nevertheless, con- 
ditions were not intolerable. There was no religious 
persecution, and the administration could, at times, 
stir itself to prodigies of activity. An urgent demand 
for 120 silver anklets (worth 7/20 of a solidus each) 
from the pagarchy was received on March seventh, 
and 109 days later came the acknowledgment of 
their receipt at Babylon (Cairo) 831 kilometers away. 
Calculations based on the standard rates of river 
travel, 18 km. per day up-stream and 27 km. per day 
down-stream, lead the editor (p. 57) to the conclu- 
sion that the tribute must have been assembled in 
between thirty and sixty days. 

The archives of Papas comprise 104 texts, of which 
56 are official letters concerning taxes and requisi- 
tions, 2 are contracts (a lease and a loan with 
security), 13 are largely fragmentary private letters 
(including a flowery invitation to a wedding), and 
$2 are accounts of various sorts, tax lists and ex- 
penses. Notable is no. 15, which deals with the 
collection of a tax on the land of the Blemmyes, in 
connection with which the editor assembles what is 
known of these semi-nomadic people who occupied 
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the desert east of the Nile and south of Aswan, but 
who had by this time advanced somewhat further 
to the north. No. 59, which has lost its right half, 
is puzzling; the editor suggests that it may be sen- 
tentiae or sayings. The only complete phrase is line 
7: bre obx bwéxpovos dyarn éorl , but there is 
no way to determine the meaning of the éy4ry which 
is here called “not temporary.” The text begins 
with a cross, but there is no reason to ascribe to it a 
specially Christian character. The scribes regularly 
begin and end their documents with crosses, even 
when they include such obvious translations of 
Moslem phrases as xedevovros and "Ev 

The editor’s reading of the difficult late hands is 
exemplary. His knowledge of the literature is wide. 
His comments are full and adequate, and show an 
appreciation of the wider issues concerned. 

C. Braprorp WELLES 

YALE UNIVERSITY 


Coptic Ostraca from Medinet Habu, by Eliza- 
beth Stefanskit and Miriam Lichtheim (The Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Oriental Institute Publications, 
vol. 71). Pp. xi + 51, figs. 400, pls. 5. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1952. 


The importance of the Coptic town of Medinet 
Habu led people to think that any amount of writ- 
ten documents found there would afford new in- 
formation about the civic life of that period of 
Egyptian history. This conjecture proves to be true 
on examining the recent publication of 400 ostraca, 
probably of the eighth and ninth centuries, un- 
earthed in the course of the Oriental Institute's ex- 
cavations of Medinet Habu. 

The presentation is a model of its kind. After an 
introduction, of which we shall speak later, comes 
the translation of the ostraca, classified by categories 
(religious texts, lists and accounts, private law, busi- 
ness, oaths, letters). As a great amount concerns 
lists, accounts, and private law, the author has pro- 
vided us with a very useful table showing the infor- 
mation, given with each text, concerning tax-pay, 
sum paid, sort of tax, pay-period, date, signature, 
and scribe. Then follow indexes of names, Greek 
terms, titles and, finally, all the texts in facsimile, 
and several plates of photographs. One only regrets 
that the indexes have not been more fully developed. 

In the introduction the results are summed up and 
allow the reader to come to a closer estimate of the 
way of living in Medinet Habu. Thus we know 
better the prices of various products: wheat, barley, 
lentils, sesame, and fruits. It would appear that the 
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lentils were a somewhat luxurious food. The in- 
terest rate was very high: about 16 per cent, which, 
though being the maximum in Byzantine history, 
was still not exceptional in that period. 

Some conclusions, drawn from the study of the 
ostraca, lead the author to establish a better knowl- 
edge of the measures for solids and liquids (the ho, 
ment, mosne, shokas, and the kois and xestes) and of 
coinage (the small bronze coin $e). 

Crowning the whole is the attempt to set a definite 
date, based on the name of the lashane, the headman 
of the village, which occurs in the litigation texts 
after the date of the month and alternates on the 
ostraca with the mention of the year of indiction 
as a substitute for the date of the year. The eponym- 
ic function of the lashane is not a completely new 
approach to this problem. However, the study of 
these ostraca seems to leave no more doubt about 
the question. There still remains the problem of 
deciding whether this manner of dating was used 
in other parts of Egypt. Nevertheless, it points out 
the importance of the onomastics, which so far, in 
the Coptic area, had seemed very often to be so 
useless. 

We owe the facsimiles of the texts to Elizabeth 
Stefanski, whose death is all the more to be regretted, 
when one considers the perfection of her work. 

Miriam Lichtheim deserves great commendation 
herself. She has achieved a task which is by no 
means inferior to that of her predecessor and which 
indeed required in this case very high qualities. 

PrerRE Bourcuert, S.J. 

FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


Spadework in Archaeology, by S‘r Leonard Wool- 
ley. Pp. 124, pls. 15, text figs. 13. Philosophical 
Library, New York, 1953. $4.75. 

A Forgotten Kingdom: Being a Record of the 
Results Obtained from the Excavation of 
Two Mounds, Atchana and Al Mina, in the 
Turkish Hatay, by Sir Leonard Woolley. Pp. 
191, pls. 24, text figs. 27. Pelican Books, A261, 
Penguin Books, Inc., Baltimore, 1953. Paper 75 
cents, cloth $1.95. 


These two popular books remind us again of 
Woolley’s outstanding characteristics as a writer; his 
story-telling ability and his decidedly romantic hu- 
manism. “Spadework,” an archaeological autobiog- 
raphy in substance, consists of a series of entertain- 
ing stories interwoven with observations about the 
discipline, half-art, half-science, of which Woolley is 
one of the great masters. Few of his readers will 
have known about the wide range of his activities, 
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in Great Britain and Italy as well as in Egypt and 
the Middle East, during the past 46 years. Few will 
have appreciated the importance for his work in the 
Near East of his early exploits in classical archae- 
ology. But all who are aware of what Woolley has 
done will have realized — what “Spadework” makes 
clear —that his work has always been warmed, 
strengthened, and enriched by a deep and abiding 
interest in humanity, past and present. 

“A Forgotten Kingdom,” an excavation report 
intended for the general public, covers seven seasons 
of digging between 1936 and 1947 in the Amq val- 
ley at or in the vicinity of Atchana-Alalakh and also 
near the mouth of the Orontes at al Mina, in that 
part of North Syria which is the Turkish Hatay. 
That the book is “popular” does not mean that it 
lacks the kind of detail of interest to specialists. Far 
from it. But unfortunately for the sober specialist, 
the book shows Woolley at his most imaginative. 
The romantic in him has full sway as is manifest in 
his very free interpretation of the evidence from 
excavation. 

In the past his startled colleagues have often criti- 
cized Woolley for what they regarded as far-fetched 
conclusions. And more often than not Woolley has 
turned out to be right. Perhaps this will again be 
the case with the theories expounded in the “For- 
gotten Kingdom.” No considered opinion of most 
of them can be offered until the final scientific re- 
port on the excavations is published. On the evi- 
dence presented in the present book, however, one 
may have serious reservations about the chronology 
proposed for the levels before Atchana VII. 

Khirbet Kerak ware as found at the little mound 
of Tabara el Akrad (p. 31) is attested at nearby 
Judaidah. in level XI which has a Jamdat Nasr- 
Early Dynastic range in terms of Mesopotamia (AJA 
41 [1937] 11), and at Hama in Syria proper at the 
top of level K (Ingholt, Rapport Préliminaire, p. 19) 
of similar date; by no stretch of our present evidence 
can this ware be placed in the Uruk period as is 
done by Woolley (p. 35). In any case, the very in- 
substantial connection suggested between Tabara 
and the lowest level (XVII) of Atchana (p. 36) raises 
the possibility of a gap between the two. Conse- 
quently, the occupation of Atchana may not have 
begun until the late third millennium. Miss Seton- 
Williams in her analysis of the chronological place 
of the ware typical of Atchana XVI-VIII (p. 45; Pl. 3) 
shows that, except at Atchana, this ware is dated to 
the first half of the second millennium (/raq 15 
[1953] 57 ff.). Since Atchana lies in the center of the 
area in which the ware occurs, it must be similarly 
dated there. This means that Atchana XVI can 
hardly be much earlier than 2000 B.c., if as early. 
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To explain the complicated stratification reported 
by Woolley between XVI and VII, it will be neces- 
sary to study the full details when published. 

Before leaving “A Forgotten Kingdom” mention 
must be made of a serious oversight that should be 
corrected in a new printing: the Hyksos were ex- 
pelled about 1560 not 1700 as stated (p. 89). 

The background for Woolley’s sweeping interpre- 
tations of evidence may perhaps be found in one 
of his own stories in “Spadework.” He tells how 
after his first dig a colleague said of it that no one 
“would now write a really detailed history of Roman 
Britain without putting in a footnote to the effect 
that there was also a Roman station at Corbridge” 
(p. 21). Sometimes since then it would seem that he 
has feared being relegated to a footnote. This would 
explain some of his extreme ideas like the notion 
of a Mithraeum in the middle of the second millen- 
nium (Forgotten Kingdom, p. 96), or his repeated 
claim to have found the Biblical flood at Ur despite 
the evidence for similar catastrophes in other periods 
elsewhere. In any case his fears are groundless, for 
it is highly probable that he will be remembered as 
the greatest archaeologist of our time; and who can 
say of his ideas, however “unscientific” they may 
seem, that they have not spurred him on to a record 
of almost unparalleled achievement? 

Before criticizing any of Woolley’s conclusions as 
unscientific, it is well to remember, too, that his 
manner of presentation has a virtue that more than 
compensates for any extremes of interpretation. He 
always makes completely clear his reasons for hold- 
ing a particular opinion, and he gives the evidence 
on which it is based. Therefore, any of his interpre- 
tations can be tested and reconsidered at any time 
from any point of view. To make this possible is to 
be truly scientific. After all, scientific theories are 
constantly being altered and historical conclusions 
debunked; what counts are the facts and the way 
they are presented. 

These two books are small but far from insub- 
stantial. What a pleasure to be again reminded by 
them of Woolley’s stature as an archaeologist and 
as a man. 

Briccs W. BuCHANAN 

GuiLrorp, Conn. 


Geschichte und Kultur der Semitischen Volker: 
Eine Einfiihrung, by Sabatino Moscati. Pp. 220, 
pls. $2, maps 4. Urban Biicher, W. Kohlhammer, 
Stuttgart, 1953. 


This attractively presented “pocket book” is based 
on the same author's “Storia e civilta dei Semiti” 
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published in Italy in 1949. However, the present 
version in German has been so revised that accord- 
ing to the author it can be considered a new book. 
It is intended to serve as an introduction to the 
study of the ancient Semites, who are treated under 
the general headings: Babylonians and Assyrians, 
Canaanites, Hebrews, Aramaeans, Arabs, and Ethi- 
opians. The story of each of these groups is carried 
through what Moscati calls its classic phase. Thus, 
the history of the Babylonians ends with the fall of 
Babylon to the Persians; that of the Canaanites with 
the Assyrian conquest of Phoenicia; that of the 
Hebrews with the destruction of Jerusalem in A.p. 
70; that of the Aramaeans with the loss of political 
independence; that of the Arabs with the establish- 
ment of Islamic political power; and that of the 
Ethiopians with the isolation of their state when the 
rise of Islam cut off its South Arabian connections. 

Strictly speaking Moscati does not stay within 
these time limits when discussing cultural matters. 
For example, he mentions Babylonian mathematical 
and scientific texts, the great bulk of which of an 
advanced nature belong to the last three centuries 
before Christ. However, to eliminate such items just 
to be consistent would seriously diminish the use- 
fulness of a handbook such as this. 

Moscati must be commended for his careful use of 
general terms. He rightly rejects “race,” pointing 
out the contradictions that arise from the evidence 
of physical anthropology if the concept of race is 
introduced. His term “folk” serves well to denote 
a people with a continuing cultural tradition in 
which a common language is the principal ethnic 
factor, and a common history the main political one. 

It is only when he attempts to extend the notion 
of a common history to Semites in general that his 
argument can be questioned. It is by no means 
clear that all Semites were originally nomads from 
the desert, yet that is repeatedly implied. The Baby- 
lonian Semites or Akkadians probably were native 
to Mesopotamia, or if not, they moved in at such an 
early date as to amount to the same thing. It is very 
possible that this also applies to the Canaanites in 
the west. And surely the Ethiopians represent the 
colonial expansion of a completely sedentary people 
of South Arabia. It would seem therefore that Mos- 
cati goes too far in his emphasis on the nomadic 
elements in Semitic culture as such. 

For the most part, however, the book does not 
deal in generalities; it presents rather a summary 
of what is known about these ancient cultures. Nat- 
urally it is easy to question the reason for the selec- 
tion or omission of various items from the vast mass 
of material available, but in general Moscati has 
chosen wisely. So too, in such a catalogue of facts, 
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a certain amount of misplaced emphasis or even 
error is inevitable. Thus, in the Babylonian section 
alone, it is not strictly true that the Kassite dynasty 
followed the Babylonian; they had also been con- 
temporary (p. 49). Except locally in Babylon, Mar- 
duk seems not to have reached an exalted position 
among the gods before the Kassite period (71). It 
is by no means certain that Gilgamesh can be iden- 
tified in cylinder seals (87). Most important of all, 
Moscati uses without comment one of the three sys- 
tems for dating the period before 1500 b.c. that are 
now in vogue. The three systems differ by only 
about a hundred years, but it so happens that the 
hundred years in question cover many of the rela- 
tionships discussed in the first half of the book. 
Not to indicate, therefore, that the chronology is 
highly debatable amounts to a serious misrepresenta- 
tion of fact. 

All in all, however, the book will serve as a useful 
introduction to anyone interested in the ancient 
Semites. It should especially appeal to beginners in 
the study of Semitic language and literature. 

Briccs W. BUCHANAN 

Conn. 


Tell Halaf, Vol. Il: Die Bauwerke, by Felix 
Langenegger, Karl Miiller, and Rudolf Naumann. 
Pp. xviii + 403, text figs. 187, pls. 76, color pls. 4, 
plans 20. Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1950. D.M. 
310.00. 


This monumental publication of the architecture 
of Tell Halaf has appeared only after considerable 
difficulties. The excavator, Max Freiherr von Op- 
penheim, and the authors of the descriptive text, 
Felix Langenegger and Karl Miiller, all died before 
the volume could be completed. Numerous plans, re- 
constructions, and other drawings were destroyed 
during the war; some could be, and were, redrawn, 
but the survey plans of the city were irreplaceable. 
The difficult task of editing the whole text, writing 
the concluding section, and seeing the work through 
press was undertaken by Rudolf Naumann, to whom 
highest praise is owed for the excellence of his re- 
sults. When one realizes that he was forced to 
execute this laborious task without having himself 
worked at Tell Halaf and without access to any of 
the field records (all of which perished in the war), 
the high quality of his achievement is almost in- 
credible. 

This is the second volume of the final publication 
of von Oppenheim’s expedition to the city on the 
upper reaches of the Khabur River in the northeast 
corner of modern Syria just below the Turkish 
border. Volume I, dealing with the prehistoric finds, 
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appeared in 1943. Volume III, covering the finds of 
later periods, is expected to appear shortly. 

The first section of the present book is a long and 
detailed description of the architecture of the citadel 
by Langenegger, left substantially as he wrote it, al- 
though Naumann has registered various points of 
disagreement in his own section. The much shorter 
second section, by Miiller, describes the scanty ex- 
cavation elsewhere in the city: i.e., the city wall, the 
“Stadttempel” of the Assyrian period, several 
trenches, and a few graves and portions of build- 
ings. The third and final section is Naumann’s 
“kritische Betrachtung,” summarizing the results of 
the work, citing the evidence for dating, and discuss- 
ing the complex problems concerning the origin of 
the various architectural forms and elements. In 
the opinion of the reviewer this thirty-page section 
is one of the most lucid, yet most penetrating, treat- 
ments of ancient architecture in existence, and Dr. 
Naumann is heartily to be congratulated. 

Little is known of the architecture belonging to 
the period of the painted pottery, that fascinating 
style which has given Tell Halaf the dubious im- 
mortality of naming one of Mesopotamia’s prehis- 
toric cultures. Naumann assembles and analyzes all 
evidence bearing on the date of the great fosse and 
enclosure wall along the eastern side of the citadel, 
formerly attributed to the prehistoric age, and con- 
cludes that it belongs rather to the first phase of the 
Aramaean dynasty’s rule. With this the reviewer 
concurs; the evidence connecting the construction 
with early prehistoric times is scanty indeed, and 
considered as a part of the Aramaic period fortifica- 
tions, it at least makes sense. 

The major architectural remains belong to the 
time of Aramaic domination, in which there are two 
major periods and several minor building phases. 
Best known is the late phase connected by inscrip- 
tional evidence with king Kapara. Naumann con- 
siders the difficult question of chronology in the 
absence of datable written records and concludes 
that the entire Aramaic period falls within the ninth 
century B.c. It is gratifying to see such caution in 
estimating the duration of a building or the average 
length of a king’s reign (in the latter case the author 
figures twenty years on the basis of the known reigns 
of numerous Assyrian kings, which seems more 
plausible than the assumption of thirty years to a 
reign sometimes made). However, one wonders if 

Naumann’s chronology is not a little too compressed 
in view of the solidly built structures which suc- 
ceeded one another on the citadel. Perhaps the 
Aramaic period should be pushed back into the 
tenth century, but at most it would seem to begin 
after the turn of the millennium. The period ends 
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in any event with the capture of the city by Adad- 
nirari III in 808 B.c. 

Naumann has been concerned with the origins of 
the architectural forms and building techniques, 
especially for the light they shed on the foreign 
relations of Tell Halaf. As was to be expected from 
its location, the city shows considerable influence 
from Mesopotamia and from northern Syria. The 
lack of stone foundations, very restricted use of 
timber, heavy admixture of straw in the mud bricks, 
use of the true arch, and rectangular city plan are 
shared with Mesopotamia; while the decorated ortho- 
states, wooden columns on stone bases, and funerary 
practices are affiliated with northern Syria. In gen- 
eral, the connections with Mesopotamia seem closer, 
a characteristic of the Khabur region since prehis- 
toric times. However, Naumann’s belief in a Meso- 
potamian derivation for the hilani (the Temple- 
Palace is called “ein Spatwerk hurritisch-mitan- 
nischer Baukunst”) seems less convincing than 
Frankfort’s argument that it is originally a North 
Syrian form (H. Frankfort, “The Origin of the Bit 
Hilani,” Jraq 14 [1952] 120-131). 

Relatively little from the period of Assyrian dom- 
ination is known. A structure which looks like a 
private house of good Mesopotamian type with 
rooms around a central court was found within the 
old citadel on top of the debris of the Aramaic forti- 
fications, and a temple also of a plan well known in 
Mesopotamia lies near the northwest corner of the 
city. Neither is precisely dated —the likeness to 
Assyrian seventh-century temples seeming to the 
reviewer insufficient to say with Naumann that a 
seventh-century date for the Tell Halaf temple is 
“hkaum zweifelhaft” — but they must of course date 
between 808 and the fall of the Assyrian Empire 
some two hundred years later. 

One fact strikingly brought out by this methodical 
publication is how much still remains to be learned 
about Tell Halaf. Even in the citadel, the area in 
which von Oppenheim's expedition chiefly worked, 
the high central portion, presumably the location of 


the most important building, could not be excavated — 


because it contained modern graves. And of the 
tremendous area outside the citadel we know prac- 
tically nothing. It would indeed be gratifying to 
have private house areas, especially since these less 
well-tended buildings are more likely to yield strati- 
fication which would assist in dating the settlement 
more precisely and perhaps eventually allow a real 
history of the city. As it is, the tremendous gaps 
are most tantalizing. Between the age of the painted 
pottery and the city of the Aramaic dynasty stretch 
2500 years, possibly more. From perhaps the tenth 
century until the end of the seventh we have infor- 
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mation, but still an incomplete picture. Then 
another gap of four to five hundred years. Stray 
finds, especially pottery, testify to some occupation 
in Hellenistic and Parthian times, and Roman occu- 
pation is also to be suspected in view of the heavy 
concentration of Roman defensive works in the Kha- 
bur area. 

Yet it is small thanks to the authors of a sound and 
meticulous publication of the Tell Halaf now 
known to stress too much what remains still un- 
known. To Helmut Scheel, curator of the Orient- 
Forschungs-Institut (Max Freiherr von Oppenheim- 
Stiftung), and to the authors of the volume, espe- 
cially Dr. Naumann, we are deeply indebted. 

ANN PERKINS 

YALE UNIVERSITY 


Beth She‘arim. Report on the Excavations 
during 1936-1940, Vol. I, by Benjamin Maisler 
(English summary). Pp. 12, pls. 42, text figs. 6. 
Israel Exploration Society, 1950. 


This well-illustrated report offers a brief English 
summary of the Hebrew publication of Dr. Maisler’s 
work for the Israel Exploration Society at Beth 
She‘arim, modern Sheikh Abreiq in southern Gali- 
lee. On the top of the tell part of the city wall has 
been found and an area of public buildings cleared, 
and on the lower slopes of the mound a series of cata- 
combs and rock-cut tombs was excavated. Four of 
these catacombs were published in an earlier report 
by Dr. Maisler — Beth She‘arim, vol. 1, Catacombs 
I-IV (1945). 

The site seems to have been first occupied in the 
Herodian period, and the main occupation of city 
and necropolis alike extends from that time down to 
about the middle of the fourth Christian century; 
presumably Beth She‘arim was destroyed at the time 
of the Jewish revolt in a.v. 351. A small settlement 
in the ruins continued for another two centuries or 
so, and there are sporadic later finds. 

The basilica-type synagogue dates to the third 
century. Although its plan is given, there are no 
photographs and very little description of this inter- 
esting structure, which is decorated with carved 
marble slabs and possesses numerous Greek inscrip- 
tions. The major part of the publication is devoted 
to the catacombs, most of which date between the 
second half of the second century of our era and 
the early third century. These seem to have been 
public, rather than family, burial-places; and the 
great preponderance of Greek inscriptions over 
those in Hebrew and Palmyrene indicates that the 
Jews of the Diaspora were more largely represented 
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here than those native to Palestine. Carved archi- 
tectural ornament — columns, aediculae, arches — 
appears at the entrance to individual chambers. The 
wall decorations, painted or carved, include not only 
the familiar Jewish symbols of Menorah, lulab, 
ethrog, Ark of the Covenant, etc., but a considerable 
number of pagan motifs, both Near Eastern and 
Hellenistic. (The motifs of this Jewish popular art 
of the Roman period, including that shown in 
Maisler’s previous publication of the site, have been 
discussed at some length by E. R. Goodenough in 
his monumental publication, Jewish Symbols in the 
Greco-Roman Period, vols. I-III, Bollingen Series, 
XXXVII, 1953.) 

The material from Beth She‘arim, and particu- 
larly the decoration of the tomb walls, offers the best 
parallel to the finds from Dura-Europos known to 
the reviewer. Both are provincial towns, and the 
level of artistic execution in both ranges from medi- 
ocre to completely inept. More important, both 
show a thoroughgoing mixture of Oriental and Hel- 
lenistic elements and offer excellent possibilities for 
comparative study of the influence of Western civi- 
lization on the East in the period of the Roman 
Empire. Further publication of the Beth She‘arim 
material will be welcome indeed, but it may not be 
amiss to mention that those who do not read Hebrew 
would also welcome longer and more detailed dis- 
cussion of these very important finds in another 
language. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


ANN PERKINS 


Exploration archéologique de la Phrygie. Vol. 
III, La Cité de Midas. Céramique et trou- 
vailles diverses, by C. H. Emilie Haspels. (Insti- 
tut francais d’archéologie de Stamboul.) Pp. i + 
157; pls. 47. E. de Boccard, Paris, 195). 


The Phrygian rock-citadel here discussed was given 
a name by Ramsay: “I shall call it the Midas-city, 
because in a spur of its rock-walls is situated the 
famous monument of Midas,” (JHS 9 [1888] 374). 
This name is justly accepted by the French publica- 
tion as being less ambiguous than that of “Yazili- 
kaya,”also current to designate the monument, al- 
though the historical implications need not be taken 
too literally. Volume II of the present series, in 
which A. Gabriel discusses the topography and archi- 
tecture of the site, is due to shed more light on the 
importance of the earliest Phrygian management of 
this citadel. The volume here reviewed offers the 
publication of small finds and pottery found during 
the 1937-39 excavations under the direction of Miss 
Haspels. 
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The nature of the archaeological deposits is such 
as is only too familiar on rocky ground. A thin 
stratum of habitation debris, varying from 0.20 to 
1.25 m. in depth, is all that has survived the ravages 
of human and climatic interferences. Best preserved 
is the material belonging to the last important Phry- 
gian period, referred to as “notre ville” in the text, 
a settlement covering most of the fifth and fourth 
centuries with no clear lower limit (abandoned 
either shortly after Alexander's death or at the time 
of the Galatian invasions, p. 4; cf. the pointed 
amphora which is the best dating evidence, p. 42, 
pl. 10 b). But considerable mixture with earlier 
debris has occurred and the archaeological record 
cannot be expected to produce a clear stratigraphical 
and chronological sequence. This is the more regret- 
table since Midas-city is an unmistakably Phrygian 
site, if at least we accept traditional geography and 
the presence of the Midas-inscription as sufficient 
criteria. An archaeological investigation of the ma- 
terial aspect of such West Phrygian sites is badly 
needed to correct and supplement conclusions based 
upon the post-Hittite sequences at Bogazkéy and 
Alishar. Miss Haspels, writing at a time when the 
resumption of excavations at Gordion was not yet 
being considered (1940), makes the best use of her 
recalcitrant material and provides a major contribu- 
tion to the analysis of genuine Phrygian objects, 
especially ceramics. 

This publication clearly demonstrates that the 
leading Phrygian pottery is monochrome grey ware 
in its varieties from grey to black and from dull to 
more or less polished. This grey ware is in complete 
majority over painted fabrics. Its analysis forms the 
bulk of Chapter II. Here, as in other categories, the 
difficulty arises of distinguishing earlier and later 
fabrics among the miscellaneous fragmentary ma- 
terial. The most completely preserved items are apt 
to belong to the latest settlement. The attribution 
of some battered fragments with rather sophisticated 
ledge-rims to the earlier levels of Midas-city seems 
correct (pls. 21-23, p. 83). Interesting are the plastic 
decorations of grey ware (pls. 16f., 31ff.) among which 
impressed and stamped designs are the most charac- 
teristic (pl. 33). Here as elsewhere the quality of the 
illustrations is excellent. 

The monochrome category is more difficult to 
articulate than the painted pottery. The presence of 
Greek fragments among the decorated ware offers 
chronological footholds in the sense that a range 
of imports can be established (pls. 7-10). The earli- 
est imports are East Greek and Cycladic seventh 
century ware. Some Corinthian and Attic sixth cen- 
tury fragments occur, and Attic outlasts the other 
recognizable imports into the fourth century. Hardly 
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any of these fragments can be called stratified, but 
the presence of certified seventh century wares on 
the site is a valuable historical indication, and offers 
a potential correlation with native ceramics. 

By how much the monochrome ware may antedate 
these earliest imports, cannot be ascertained at 
Midas-city. But some categories of painted ware are 
recognizably local and they may ultimately contain 
chronological clues. ‘Two styles are well represented. 
The first is a buff polished ware painted with de- 
signs of wavy lines between bands, and groups of 
concentric, compass-drawn circles (pp. 34f., pls. 9 a 
and 9 b 1). This type of decoration is related to 
Cypriote wares in its multiple use of concentric 
circle patterns, but independent in its combination 
of motives. So far the occurrence of this ware has 
only been recorded for Midas-city and Gordion 
(Koerte, Gordion, p. 179, fig. 161, 9 is the only pub- 
lished example). It is conspicuous by its absence at 
Alishar, and can be identified as a genuine Phrygian 
fabric. Its date, as it is now found in stratified con- 
text at Gordion, seems earlier than suggested for 
Midas-city (“notre ville,” p. 35). 

The other native painted style, a second candidate 
for authentic Phrygian manufacture, is abundant at 
Midas-city (pp. 35ff., pls. 9 b 2-7, 9 c 1 and 6, pl. 39, 
2). It consists mainly of red-washed plates decorated 
in matt black paint with concentric bands arranged 
in groups, much like Cypriote black-on-red ware, 
but as its significant countermark this ware has small, 
hook-like connecting ornaments inserted in groups 
between some of the concentric bands. These 
stepped or running-dog links sometimes take on 
maeander-like appearance which may well explain 
the origin of the class out of a combination of 
Cypriote and geometric Greek elements. 

The Phrygian black-on-red ware of this class is 
more widespread than the first painted style just 
mentioned. It is found at Gordion, as it should be, 
but also east of the Halys as a West Phrygian import, 
at Bogazkéy (MDOG 75, fig. 23, incorrectly identified 
as a “kyprisches Kannchen”) and at Pazarli (Alaca 
Hiiyik Museum, one sherd). Another site which 
produces genuine Phrygian pottery is Konya. Among 
the material from Alaeddintepe (which Remzi O. 
Arik excavated in 1941) are exact counterparts of the 
Midas-city plates (Konya Museum 623). The date of 
this class is suggested by Miss Haspels as fifth to 
fourth century, but again an earlier range may be 
advocated on the basis of comparative material. 

The importance of the establishment of such 
Phrygian painted ware styles is great in view of the 
frequent abuse of the term Phrygian for the post- 
Hittite pottery styles of the region east of the Halys. 
It is clear from the telescoped and meager, but care- 
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fully analyzed, pottery sampling of Midas-city that 
the ceramic repertoires of West and Central Anatolia 
differ radically. The West, Phrygia proper, has a 
majority of grey wares and at least two recognizable 
original painted styles that are not found, except as 
occasional imports, in the central sites. On the other 
hand, Alishar and related sites are characterized by 
an abundance of painted wares of the goat-and- 
concentric-circle style (which again are almost absent 
in the West except as imports); and have a scant 
accompaniment of grey wares. Ceramically, the two 
areas are separate units. This situation calls for the 
continued use of the term post-Hittite for the upper 
levels of Alishar and Bogfazkéy. The exact extent 
and date of Phrygian political penetration east of 
the Halys will have to be estimated by an investiga- 
tion of ceramic imports combined with epigraphic 
sources. 

At Midas-city one sherd seems to be of central Ana- 
tolian, Alishar-type (p. 25, pl. 7 b 1), but it does 
not necessarily come from a vase with goat-designs. 
On the other hand, some East Greek counterparts 
of this post-Hittite “wild goat style” also occurred 
(p. 25, pl. 7 b 2-3). Such seventh century East Greek 
parallels for the Alishar-style underline the fact that 
we do not have an absolute chronology for the post- 
Hittite painted pottery. At Alishar a genuine Rho- 
dian seventh century sherd appears in disguise 
among miscellaneous post-Hittite sherds (OJP XXIX, 
pl. I11.9, good Greek design and glaze paint). No 
painted post-Hittite pottery can be proved to ante- 
date the seventh century, although some of it may 
well be of greater antiquity. Estimates of a duration 
of Bogazkéy II as 1000-800 B.c. cannot be invoked to 
substantiate claims of other sites to antedate 700, 
since Bogazkéy itself cannot produce clinching evi- 
dence for such assessments. 

Miss Haspels is cautious in claiming any specific 
degree of antiquity for Midas-city on the basis of 
the miscellaneous finds. But apart from the pottery 
record which forms a sequence back to about 700 
B.c., She presents more articulation for the history of 
the site in a group of important remnants to be 
dated to the first half of the sixth century. Midas- 
city produced two fragmentary statues (pl. 47) which 
show a provincial but unmistakable repercussion of 
East Greek tradition. The larger statue, presumably 
a cult-figure of Kybele erected at a fountain NW of 
the city, is the best proof of thorough infiltration of 
Ionic types of the second quarter of the sixth cen- 
tury. This Phrygian Kybele is an interesting Hel- 
lenized counterpart of a related, but neo-Hittite, 
Kubaba sculpture from Carchemish (Carchemish U1, 
pl. B 62 a; Bossert, Altanatolien 858). 

Satisfaction rather than surprise is caused by the 


discovery of several architectural terracotta plaques 
of the same period. Though fragmentary, these are 
valuable documents of a Greek architectural tradi- 
tion that pervaded Asia Minor in the sixth century. 
Represented are maeander, lozenge and ovolo 
borders, and field designs of lion, sphinx and bird- 
type (the bird-type is now also attested for Mylasa, 
as I was kindly told by Miss Askidil Akarca, and for 
Miletus, a fragment now being preserved in Izmir). 
Finally, two battered and rather poorly carved local 
stone capital fragments, one of Aecolic volute type 
(pl. 45 e, f), help to reconstruct part of the glory of 
an earlier Midas-city. 

This group of finds is proof that in the first half 
of the sixth century Midas-city was a prosperous 
Phrygian city under Lydian auspices, profiting by 
the increased contact with Greece as stimulated by 
Kroisos (pp. 115f.). Miss Haspels wonders whether 
the thorough disappearance of most of this Lydo- 
Phrygian material is due to a Persian destruction in 
546 B.c. This would seem likely and now is sup- 
ported by new evidence from Gordion (cf. Archae- 
ology [1953] 165f.). As contacts with Greece go 
back to the seventh century in Midas-city, we have 
evidence for its existence throughout the period of 
the Lydian empire. Nothing can be stated with 
certainty about the truly Phrygian period, preceding 
the Kimmerian invasion which was checked by 
the kings of Lydia. 

The elusive character of the earlier material, that 
of the independent Phrygian kingdom under Midas 
and his predecessors, is an unavoidable result of the 
lack of stratification at Midas-city. Perhaps its archi- 
tectural remnants and rock cuttings will give us an 
inkling of the activities of the earliest Phrygians at 
the site. For a stratified picture of the eighth and 
preceding centuries, the city of Gordios will have 
to come to the rescue of the city of Midas, and will 
be honored to do so for a distinguished relation. 

MACHTELD J. MELLINK 

Bryn Mawr 


Studies Presented to David Moore Robinson. 
Volume I, edited by George E. Mylonas. Pp. lix 
+ 876, figs. 96, pls. 111. Washington University, 
Saint Louis, Missouri, 1951. $25.00. Volume II, 
edited by George E. Mylonas and Doris Raymond. 
Pp. xx + 1336, figs. 30, pls. 98. Washington Uni- 
versity, Saint Louis, Missouri, 1953. $35.00. 


It would be impossible to give, in short compass, 
more than a statistical analysis of the numerous and 
varied articles which make up these two volumes of 
Studies. But even such an enumeration of their 
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contents is in itself an appreciation of the wide 
scope and range of the scholarship embodied in 
them. Grouping by subject matter was the wise 
choice made by the editors, George E. Mylonas for 
the first volume and Mylonas with the collaboration 
of Doris Raymond for the second. The total of the 
articles in both volumes is 240. The 91 contributions 
to the first part break down as follows: Prehistoric 
Greece — 13, Egypt and the Near East —7, Architec- 
ture and Topography — 25, Sculpture — 43, Paint- 
ing and Mosaics — 3. The second volume, with 149 
articles, is divided as follows: Vase Painting — 24, 
Coins — 12, Inscriptions — 17, Linguistics — 8, Lit- 
erature — 28, History and Life — 31, Religion, My- 
thology, and Philosophy — 20, Miscellancous — 9. 
126 figures in the text and 209 plates comprise the 
illustrations for the 2212 pages of text. 

While the mere number of articles makes these 
Studies a collection of lasting value, the fact that 
many of the articles are much more substantial than 
those usually contributed to, or requested for, such 
a Festschrift, will greatly enhance the importance of 
the ensemble. Perhaps most deserving of special 
mention are Lillian B. Lawler’s “The Dance in 
Ancient Crete,” George E. Mylonas’s “The Cult of 
the Dead in Helladic Times,” and “Le mur pélas- 
gique de l’Acropole et la date de la descente dori- 
enne” of Jean Bérard in the section on Prehistoric 
Greece. Sidney D. Markman’s contribution to the 
study of early Greek architecture in “Building 
Models and the Architecture of the Geometric 
Period” is most important. “The Athenian Theater 
of the Fifth Century” by William Bell Dinsmoor is 
a welcome study of a much discussed building. 
Semni Papaspyridi Karouzou’s study of “Attic Bronze 
Mirrors” isolates, for the first time, the products of 
the Attic workshops. Others of special interest are 
J. A. O. Larsen’s study: “The Early Achaean 
League” and T. J. Dunbabin’s “Bellerophon, Hera- 
kles and Chimaera.” The selection of so few studies 
from among so many is but a reflection of personal 
interests. Each reader will find as many, if not more, 
articles of interest in these Studies. 

To the editors must go unstinting praise for the 
production of the two handsome volumes. The task 
of editing so much material, so varied in subject 
matter, written in several languages, some of which 
had to be translated, was great. Perhaps to this wide 
diversity in the sources of the material is due the 
variation in the quality of the illustrations on the 
plates; they are not all up to the best standard. The 
only additional request that this reviewer would 
make, in the face of such abundance, is some ready 
means of associating the plate figures with the article 
to which they belong. Nowhere is this connection 
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made, not in the table of contents, in the list of 
illustrations, or on the plates themselves. It is thus 
impossible to refer directly from illustration to the 
accompanying text, as archaeologists so often want 
to do. 


SAuL S. WEINBERG 
UNIVERSITY OF MIssouRI 


Griechische Vasen der reifarchaischen Zeit, 
by Reinhard Lullies and Max Hirmer. Pp. 33, pls. 
96. Hirmer Verlag, Munich, 1953. D.M. 24.00. 


This is an attractive book. The photographs, gen- 
erally speaking, are good, and some of them could 
hardly be better. The twenty-two vases chosen for 
reproduction are from the Munich collection, archaic 
red-figure (save for a little bilingual), nearly all mas- 
terpieces of the art at its height. The general views 
are supplemented by large details. Many of the 
two-and-twenty, thanks to Furtwingler and Reich- 
hold, are among the best known of vases. The photo- 
graphs give much that even Reichhold gave less well; 
but they do not supersede Reichhold’s drawings. A 
great deal of the beautiful detail done in golden- 
brown is lost in the photographs, which concentrate 
on the contrast of light and dark: so, for instance, in 
the two amphorae by Euthymides (pls. 17-31), for 
the brown inner markings one must still go to Reich- 
hold. Old photographs are sometimes superior in 
this respect to modern, but much can only be ren- 
dered by a careful and intelligent draughtsman. 

Amphora-pictures are specially difficult to photo- 
graph owing to the complex curves. They are 
troublesome to che draughtsman also. In his roll- 
out copies of the three amphorae by Euthymides, 
Reichhold adopted three different expedients, the 
most unsuccessful being that used for the Theseus 
amphora; but the difficulty was insurmountable. 

Some of the cup-exteriors are taken from too high 
a point, at least to my own taste, so that the legs are 
too short and the proportions of the figures spoilt. 
This is a common fault, the photographer being un- 
willing to shorten the heads, which is the alternative. 
I may be wrong, but fancy that most people find it 
easier to make the mental correction for heads than 
for legs. If the heads suffer, detail-photographs can 
make up for it. 

Dr. Lullies’ text gives a very good and clear ac- 
count of late archaic vases and their place in the 
history of Athens. It is followed by a brief table of 
the chief dates, and a select bibliography. It is a 
popular account, forming, with the pictures, an ex- 
cellent introduction to the subject; but at the same 
time it will be read with pleasure and profit by the 
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more expert. One might perhaps select, as particu- 
larly happy, the comments on the thiasos vase by the 
Kleophrades Painter, and on the Sappho vase. 

I notice one slip: the Priam cup by Oltos (pl. 9b 
and pl. 11) is said on p. 11 to be signed by Oltos 
and Deiniades: it is unsigned; the cup, pl. 9a and 
pl. 10, is signed by Deiniades and Philtias: the facts 
are put correctly on p. 30. 

We are said on p. 15 to have no signed vase by 
the Kleophrades Painter: but surely we know from a 
late and poor work of his, the Berlin pelike, that 
he bore the disappointingly undistinctive name of 
Epiktetos — “Epiktetos 

I think it should have been stated somewhere — 
I may have missed it — that the picture of the horse- 
man on the cup by Euphronios (pls. 12-13) is con- 
siderably restored, and that there is restoration in 
the interior of the Centaur cup by the Foundry 
Painter (pl. 81). But enough of fault-finding; the 
book may be recommended warmly. 


J. D. Beaztey 
OxrFrorpb 


Corinth, Results of Excavations conducted by 
the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens, Volume XV, Part 2, The Potters’ 
Quarter, the Terracottas, by Agnes Newhall 
Stillwell. Pp. xii + 300, 8 figs. in text, pls. 59. 
The American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens, Princeton, 1952. $15.00. 


This volume presents the terracotta objects found 
in the Potters’ Quarter at Corinth. It is the second 
part of the publication which began in 1948 with a 
summary of the excavations and a description of 
several minor groups of objects of which the terra- 
cotta moulds were most important. In connection 
with the preceding volume, it is well worth noting 
that the plan of the site has now been reproduced 
in a larger, more usable form. For a site so near the 
surface and so far from the center of the city, the 
Quarter proved extraordinarily prolific. The artisans 
there produced not only pottery, which we hope will 
be published shortly, but also masses of terracottas. 
Over three thousand figurines and fragments were 
found; of these 2300 were inventoried and, wisely, 
less than 800 were chosen for publication. Even after 
such drastic selection one judges that nothing of 
importance can have been omitted. Included with 
the figurines are lamps, loomweights, and a few 
architectural terracottas. 

The sequence of the figurines begins with a few 
of seventh-century date and extends without break 
down to the third quarter of the fourth century 
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when the Terracotta Factory was destroyed. The 
best of the objects, technically and artistically, are 
contemporary with the finest pottery: for example, 
the Proto-Corinthian or Transitional relief of two 
women (XXI, 1), the Early Corinthian figure of a 
seated woman (VIII, 9), and the numerous heads 
from pyxides. No large-scale terracotta sculpture 
was found. A new trend appeared late in the sixth 
century when the types became standardized and 
completely mould-made figures to a large extent 
replaced those made in a combined technique. These 
types, chiefly female deities, continued with little 
change into the fourth century, an interesting ex- 
ample of the persistence of archaic forms. Some ex- 
cellent work was produced in the early part of the 
period, as the reclining male figure (XIV, 2) and the 
model shield (XXXVI, 5). A second group which 
became very numerous in the fifth and fourth cen- 
turies is the series of handmade figures: animals, 
dolls, grotesques, and many charming small models 
of household articles. 

One might expect to find a noticeable improve- 
ment in quality by the end of the fifth century or 
at least in the fourth, but there is little to indicate 
that the renowned bronze workers of Corinth were 
active at that time. Fine relief work is absent and 
there are none of the impressions of metal reliefs 
which have been found elsewhere in Corinth. In- 
stead, the masses of stock types continue with an 
occasional departure showing skill and originality. 
Interesting pieces are the fourth-century figure of 
Hephaistos made from an archaic mould, the fine 
caricature, XIX, 9, and some heads, as XVII, 12, and 
XVIII, 2. There are also several figurines of an ad- 
vanced style which looks forward to the Tanagras; 
that these were found in a deposit of the mid-fourth 
century corroborates the latest views of the develop- 
ment of the style in Athens. 

The most important contribution made by this 
publication is the accurate dating of the figurines. 
The major evidence, namely the pottery found with 
the terracottas in the numerous closed deposits, can- 
not be judged until the appearance of the third 
volume. A second means of dating is the fabric and 
the paints; that this is possible is well known to 
persons familiar with Corinthian products, and there 
can be no doubt that Mrs. Stillwell has made her 
observations with skill and meticulous care. Stylistic 
comparisons have also been thoroughly discussed, 
and in the wealth of material assembled, one finds 
useful bibliographies for many of the types. 

The figurines have been arranged by types and 
techniques, ultimately the most useful system for 
reference. Such over-all aspects as chronology, fab- 
rics, significance of the types, and an evaluation of 
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the Corinthian coroplasts are included in the intro- 
duction. The illustrations are adequate, but often 
the figurines of a single class are inconveniently 
scattered over a number of plates. A good index, a 
concordance, and a high standard of proofreading 
may also be mentioned. The extraordinary care and 
competence obviously given to both excavation and 
publication leaves the reader with admiration for a 
difficult task well done and a futile wish that the 
material had been somewhat less fragmentary. 
PALMER 
MusEuM OF Fine Arts, Boston 


Amazonomachia. Beitrage zur Geschichte der 
Motivwanderung in der antiken Kunst, by 
Erwin Bielefeld. Pp. 100, figs. 4, pls. 2, folding 
plate. Halle, Niemeyer, 1951. D.M. 9.00. 


Dr. Bielefeld’s attractive study indicates, supported 
by an introductory note, that the author is above 
all interested in the development of certain motives, 
which refer primarily to the representations of Ama- 
zonomachies. The subject is already well known 
from Attic black-figure and early red-figure vase- 
painting. After the famous wall-paintings of Mikon, 
however, in the Stoa Poikile and the Theseion in 
Athens, the subject is again greatly favored by later 
red-figure vase-painters. 

In the first chapter entitled “Mikon” (pp. 11-18), 
the author mentions two main Mikonian composi- 
tions or “Hauptmotive” (list of monuments, pp. 59 
ff.), which occur more frequently than certain mo- 
tives or groups of a fighting Amazon and Greek, and 
which are less familiar to the vase-painters. The 
author has attempted to connect the two main mo- 
tives with the wall-paintings in the Stoa Poikile and 
the Theseion in Athens, respectively. According to 
his interesting thesis, the previously mentioned 
“Hauptmotive” would go back to the central groups 
of the wall-paintings themselves and thus can afford 
a clue to the reconstruction of the originals. Whereas 
the representations of the first Mikonian “Haupt- 
motiv” are restricted to the period of 460-440 B.c., 
the second “Hauptmotiv” can be followed, with 
minor differences, of course, through many centuries 
of Greek and Roman Art (cf. List II, p. 61, no. 10, 
and p. 64, no. 19). The author makes clear in this 
manner what he implied by “Motivwanderung,” as 
mentioned in the subtitle and the introductory note 
of his study. 

In the second chapter, “Der Schild der Athena 
Parthenos” (pp. 18-32), Bielefeld analyzes several 
groups of figures — Greeks and Amazons — or single 
figures, which were discovered in various copies of 
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the shield (cf. the list of monuments on p. 18). In 
this context the author studies the possible influence 
of the shield on Greek vase-painting and Greek art 
in general, stating on p. $1 that the influence of the 
shield of Athena Parthenos on later Greek art was 
negligible, excepting, of course, the copies them- 
selves. The author excepts one group, which in his 
opinion does not necessarily revert to Pheidias alone, 
but quite possibly could be the simultaneous crea- 
tion of two artists working in the same period. This 
is the so-called “Helfergruppe” (pp. 24 ff, list of 
monuments on pp. 67 ff.) — a standing Amazon or a 
Greek supporting a wounded Amazon or a wounded 
Greek. 

As stated in two earlier reviews of the study (Lip- 
pold in DLZ 73 [1952] 227 ff., and Bothmer in 
Gnomon 24 [1952] 197 ff.), the first part of chapter 
2, in which Bielefeld discusses the reliefs from the 
Piraeus, “should now be revised in the light of 
Stavropoullos’ monograph on the shield and Mébius’ 
review of it” (Gnomon 23 [1951] 226 ff.). I do not, 
however, consider that the conclusion at which Biele- 
feld arrives at the end of his chapter need greatly 
be revised because of Stavropoullos’ monograph, nor 
in the scholarly light of the Cranbrook, Michigan, 
relief or the Italiote volute-krater in ‘Taranto, these 
latter two additional monuments being mentioned 
in Gnomon (loc. cit., p. 198). Bielefeld suggests on 
p- 30 that the mounted Amazon fighting a Greek can 
well be visualized, if not after all as a Mikonian 
reminiscence, in terms of a reminiscence of the 
“sketch-book,” made for the shield of Athena Par- 
thenos by Pheidias. 

In the third chapter titled “Die Amazonomachie 
am olympischen Zeusthron” (pp. 32-40), seven other 
motives of Amazons fighting against Greeks and 
single figures are discussed, which are neither related 
to Mikon nor to the representation of the Amazon- 
omachy on the shield of Athena Parthenos. The 
author has given some rather rough sketches of these 
seven motives on the folding plate at the end of his 
study, which apparently depend on another famous 
Amazonomachy of the latter part of the fifth cen- 
tury B.C. 

In the fifth and final chapter of the book the 
title in the table of contents has (consciously or un- 
consciously?) been changed on p. 42 to “Kunst- 
geschichtliche Einordnung der Amazonomachie- 
Motive des spiteren 5. Jhdt. v. Chr.”: allowing more 
credit to the preceding chapters 3 and 4, and to the 
author's main intention of chapter 5. 

The author points out the possible source of 
origin of all the various motives: the Amazonomachy 
on the foot-stool of the throne of the Olympian 
Zeus. He also is careful to point out the relationship 
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to earlier compositions. The “Tretergruppe,” pre- 
ceding the “Pheidian group,” may be dated from the 
third quarter of the sixth century B.c. to the time 
when Pheidias’ conception of the “Tretergruppe” is 
henceforth reflected. This observation is based upon 
the monuments of the late 5th and the following 
centuries. The same could be said of the other mo- 
tives mentioned in chapter 3, “which at about 425 
B.c. belong to the substantial repertory of the Greek 
artists” (p. 50). The conclusion of the author is 
(p. 51) that the various motives or groups were orig- 
inally created for the reliefs on the foot-stool. The 
reliefs with the Amazonomachy on the cross-bars of 
the throne of the Olympian Zeus should by no means 
be disconnected from the intarsia-work on the foot- 
stool, as the author has attempted to do. 

The author has perhaps gone too far in suggesting 
that his “Hauptgruppe” must have decorated the 
center of the front side of the foot-stool. Also, is it 
permissible to try and say anything about the com- 
position of the frieze by means of the seven or more 
groups or motives? Even in the case of the excellent 
copies of the frieze of the Niobids from the same 
monument in Olympia, no agreement has so far 
been reached as to its original composition. Biele- 
feld’s more general idea, however, that the seven 
motives (chapter 3) in their elaborated conception 
revert to a work of art of the Classical Age around 
440-430 B.c. is, in my opinion, convincing and per- 
suasive. 

As a further conclusion, it is not strictly necessary 
to think of Pheidias’ Amazonomachies as forming 
the original of the motives, which represent Amazons 
and Greeks, but it does seem fairly natural. One 
might perhaps more freely speak of an Amazono- 
machy created at the time of Pheidias, of which we 
possess no literary account. The evidence in the 
case of the seven motives in relation to the Ama- 
zonomachies of Pheidias is unfortunately less satis- 
fying as compared to the frieze of the Niobids or 
the Gigantomachy on the shield of Athena Par- 
thenos. An unpublished fragment, however, found 
in the Agora excavations (P 6845) and representing 
the death of the Niobids (ca. 430 B.c.) might prove 
to be of great importance for the complexity of 
problems which arise while speaking of originals in 
sculpture (in the round and reliefs) and the more or 
less contemporary copies in vase-painting. 

The dangerous hypothetical character of such a 
study undertaken by Bielefeld has been well pre- 
sented by Lippold (DLZ, loc. cit.); but that it has 
been undertaken and does yield noteworthy results, 
is commendable on the part of the author. Bothmer, 
from his vast knowledge of facts about Amazono- 
machies, has corrected some errors in the descrip- 
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tion of the vase-paintings, museum-numbers, etc. 

On p. 17 of his study the author might have men- 
tioned the mosaic of Alexander the Great, which 
in the reviewer's opinion represents actually a last 
stage in the development of “Raumschichten,” no 
doubt of capital importance for the further develop- 
ment of art in the Hellenistic and Roman period. 
Does not the author contradict his statement on p. 
17, concerning the “Raumschichten,” when speak- 
ing on pp. 36 ff. of the “Death of Pentheus” and 
other related compositions? 

Another minor point of disagreement concerns the 
work of copyists in the temple of Zeus at Olympia. 
Visualizing Bielefeld’s suggestive discussion on p. 43, 
I cannot imagine Greek artists entering the temple 
of Zeus with a sketch-book, in order to copy the 
Amazonomachies of Pheidias, in the manner that 
modern artists copy in the “Sistina” and art galleries 
all over the world. Why did not the author simply 
admit that these motives, besides the possible exist- 
ence of sketch-books (“Musterbiicher’’) of the sculp- 
tor’s studio, belonged to the “Typenschatz” of 
Greek art? 

CuristorH CLAIRMONT 

YALE UNIVERSITY 


Asylieurkunden aus Kos, by Rudolf Herzog and 
Giinther Klaffenbach. (Abhandlungen der Deut- 
schen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 
Klasse fiir Sprachen, Literatur und Kunst, 1952, 
No. 1.) Pp. 30. Akademie-Verlag, Berlin, 1952. 


Following the publication of his Koische Forsch- 
ungen und Funde (Leipzig 1899), Rudolf Herzog 
was assigned in 1900 the editorship of the Coan in- 
scriptions, to be published as /G XII.4. In the more 
than fifty years since he began work on the volume 
we have had his Heilige Gesetze von Kos (Abh.Berl. 
Ak. 1928) and his reports on the excavations of the 
Asclepieion, as well as numerous epigraphical arti- 
cles: but we now learn that he has felt it necessary 
to withdraw from the editorship and that he will 
have returned his material to the Berlin Academy. 
Everyone concerned with the ancient world will 
deeply regret that he may no longer look forward to 
1G XIL4 to crown the career of this veteran scholar; 
but if the present book suggests that Prof. Klaffen- 
bach is to take the work on himself, we may be 
grateful that the inscriptions of Cos have fallen 
into such capable hands. 

This publication comprises the texts of some six- 
teen letters and decrees regarding the inviolability 
of the Asclepieion at Cos. Most of the inscriptions 
had been mentioned at irregular times by Herzog; 
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the editor, taking Herzog’s notes as basis and scrupu- 
lously presenting Herzog’s view where he himself 
cannot meet it, has created a model of epigraphical 
learning and discretion. We may be relieved that 
we have not to wrestle with a veritable jungle of 
gratuitous “restorations” where only a few letters 
of a line are preserved; and, in fact, most of the 
stones are in a wholly remarkable state of preserva- 
tion. 

Most of the documents are concerned with em- 
bassies of @ewpoi sent round Greece by the Coans to 
issue invitations to the coming Asclepieia and to 
request guarantees of dovAla. Such guarantees are 
presented from states in the mainland, northern 
Greece, the West, and Asia Minor. There are also 
three royal letters: from Ptolemy II Philadelphus 
(an older text in Welles, Royal Correspondence, 21); 
from an unidentified ruler (Welles 28; but Attalus I, 
asc. 241, is no longer a candidate for chronological 
reasons); and from a ruler who may be Gelo, son of 
Hiero If (Prof. Klaffenbach’s note, p. 30, does not 
seem to me to weaken the case for this identifica- 
tion). The letter from Ptolemy (d. 246) is not how- 
ever related to the main body of decrees. The editor 
dates the remaining inscriptions to summer (Gor- 
piaios = July/Aug., No. 6. 20) 242. I believe this 
date to be correct, but I reserve analysis of the 
chronology for treatment elsewhere. 

I also follow Prof. Klaffenbach in his opinion that 
the Asclepieia of 241, ie. immediately following 
these invitations, were the first to include games and 
to be penteteric. Yet the editor (p. 19) does not 
actually refer to the conclusive evidence for his sug- 
gestion. It is simply that at No. 12. 14/15 (Carnarina) 
the decree unambiguously speaks of the establish- 
ment of musical contests at four-year intervals 
(dyGvas obs ridevri xrd.). So, too, No. 13. 13. More- 
over, the very expense and pomp of sending em- 
bassies on long journeys around Greece argues that 
the Coans were organizing a grand premiére. We 
thus win a terminus a quo for Paton-Hicks 14, which 
knows rép as these new pen- 
teteric Asclepicia will have been called (P-H 104 and 
Maiuri, Nuova Silloge 462 are Roman). Before 241 
we shall understand only yearly Asclepieia (Nilsson 
Gr. Feste 411 is hasty in taking Hipp. Ep. 11 as a 
description of these). 

Nor are the above the only new historical facts to 
be established by these texts. It was not known be- 
fore that the Asclepieia were held in April-May (p. 
17); that Ptolemy III conquered his Thracian hold- 
ings before summer 242 (p. 19); that Corcyra had 
the month Panamos (p. 20); that the Coans were 
counted as gvvo«eral of Gela and of Camarina, or 
that Asclepius was worshipped in Gela, or that 
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Camarina took her @veias from Cos (pp. 22-3). The 
suggestion regarding Gelo, pp. 9-10, will tempt every 
historian; and more could be said. 

One might remark that in No. 1 (Ptolemy II) r}#s 
appears. Our only date for the 
stone is ante 246: but if the stone follows Arsinoe’s 
death (270), as is surely likely, what is the reference? 
The tone of the letter is highly complimentary: may 
Ptolemy not be congratulating the Coans for their 
attention to the cult of his sister? That she had a 
cult at Cos, (probably) after her death, is now known 
and should have been mentioned: Segre, BSRAA 31 
(1937) 286-98. The suggestion of Segre on p. 290, 
n. 2, that there may be some relation between our 
text and the cult of Arsinoe which he documents, 
deserves all consideration. 

Urge to comment further must be repressed, and 
Prof. Klaffenbach must accept all good wishes for the 
fulfillment of JG XIL4. 


MortTIMER CHAMBERS 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


La Céramique gallo-romaine en terre sigillée 
d’Elewijt (Belgique), by F. Vaes and J. Mertens 
(Collection Latomus XIII). Pp. 56, pls. X. Brus- 
sels, 1935. 75 fr. 


The authors have assembled from various public 
and private Belgian collections, and have described 
and illustrated 122 decorated pieces of terra sigil- 
lata and 88 signatures on plain pieces from Elewijt 
and its environs. Only two pieces of Italian (Arre- 
tine) sigillata are included; nearly half of the rest 
are South Gaulish of the second half of the first 
century; there are only 9 representatives of Form 29, 
and nothing from Banassac! About one quarter of 
the whole is from East Gaul during the second cen- 
tury, while the proportion of Lezoux ware is less 
than one would expect. 

The publication adds a number of useful, though 
not sensational, drawings to the repertoire of Gaulish 
sigillata. 

The picture is that of a small Roman town which 
served as the center of a native farming population, 
where the more sophisticated products of the Roman- 
ized hinterland met the simpler tastes of the local 
peasants. One need not infer a military post from 
the presence of the two Arretine sherds, and still 
less need the same evidence be used to imply Roman 
occupation immediately after the conquest (p. 55) 
since this ware was not introduced until the Augus- 
tan period. 

Howarp ComMFort 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


Roémische Keramik aus dem Schutthiigel von 
Vindonissa (Veréffentlichungen der Gesellschaft 
Pro Vindonissa III), by Elisabeth Ettlinger and 
Christoph Simonett with an excursus by Ludwig 
Ohlenroth. Pp. 128, pls. 34, figs. 31. Birkhauser, 
Basel, 1952. Sw.fr. 28.10. 


Evidences from the important Roman legionary 
camp at Vindonissa/Windisch, near Brugg, have 
often been laid under contribution by a variety of 
scholars, but unfortunately for the general Roman 
archaeologist, and especially for Americans, the prin- 
cipal publication of the site is carried in the Jahres- 
bericht der ‘Gesellschaft Pro Vindonissa, which is 
not accessible in this country and which in the nature 
of the case presents the evidence annalistically 
rather than by comprehensive categories. The first 
and greatest departure from this procedure was 
Loeschcke’s Lampen aus Vindonissa (1919), followed 
by Laur-Belart’s Vindonissa, Lager und Vicus (1935), 
and Gansser’s and Griinwald’s studies of the leather 
(1942) and coins (1946), respectively. The present 
volume is of the same sort; it was planned as far 
back as 1925, and Simonett worked on it in the 
"30's. In 1946, his drawings and notes were handed 
over to Elisabeth Ettlinger, and the completed form 
of this excellent and exhaustively documented re- 
port is her work. 

Outside the north gate of the camp is the Schutt- 
hiigel, a large dump which falls into a smaller, 
earlier, underlying eastern phase and a larger, later, 
overlying western phase. Further, there is the ex- 
tensive camp-site itself which furnishes generous com- 
parative material, and in a few cases the evidence 
from other Roman sices is given more than passing 
and comparative mention. But in general the author 
has adhered to the original plan of the work by lim- 
iting herself to a detailed typological account of the 
ceramic contents of the Schutthiigel itself, viz., late 
La Téne ware, cooking pots, terra nigra, unsurfaced, 
light-biscuit pottery, glazed ware, varnished ware (for 
which von Petrikovits proposes the more accurate 
“Glanzton”), red-surfaced and mottled ware, terra 
sigillata imitations, jugs, mortaria and amphorae. 
To keep the work within bounds even the terra 
sigillata and the name-stamps on amphorae and 
mortaria have been omitted. 

Though much of the common pottery was made 
either at Vindonissa itself or in the near neighbor- 
hood, certain categories have extensive connections 
with other areas of the Roman Empire, a circum- 
stance which gives to this report a breadth of inter- 
est comparable in order, if not in degree, to that of 
Lampen aus Vindonissa. For instance, the ware 
glazed in various shades of green was imported partly 
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from the Near East and partly from somewhere in 
France. In the absence of any comprehensive treat- 
ment of the French fabrics since Déchelette’s, fifty 
years ago, the author discusses not merely the ex- 
amples of this ware from the Schutthiigel, but all 
the occurrences at Vindonissa. 

Another group of wide connections is the var- 
nished ware, under which general rubric are in- 
cluded, for convenience, several sub-groups which 
have little, if any, close connection with each other. 
One of these sub-groups, Claudian South-Gaulish 
non-sigillata bowls decorated in relief, is discussed 
in an important excursus by Ohlenroth of Augsburg, 
a long-time specialist in Roman ceramics. About half 
of the known bowls of this category come from the 
Rhineland, with scattered occurrences at Ventimi- 
glia, Ensérune and Aramon near Avignon; the rest 
are from Vindonissa! 

A second sub-group of varnished ware, sparingly 
represented at Vindonissa but widely elsewhere, 
consists of hemispherical cups decorated with ferns, 
sinuous plants, spirals, etc. en barbotine, and the 
related cups decorated with a mesh-pattern of raised 
lozenges. The author was not familiar with my 
article on this subject, “Some Roman Barbotine 
Bowls and their Connections” in ArtB. 12 (1939) 
274-279, nor with the material from Ventimiglia and 
from Carmona, Belo and elsewhere in Spain there 
cited. When drafting that article I was overly im- 
pressed by the concentration of the ware in Spain 
vis-a-vis its dispersion elsewhere, but on the other 
hand, the Spanish occurrences cannot safely be over- 
looked by students of the Drexel (Obergermanisch- 
raetischer Limes des Roemerreich, Kastell Faimin- 
gen) school. A new analysis of the subdivisions and 
distribution of these “varnished” wares is a desider- 
atum in Roman archaeology. 

Dr. Ettlinger’s own nominee for the most inter- 
esting category is the red-surfaced and mottled 
“Wetterau” ware, for which the parallels come from 
Pannonia, the Wetterau, and Holdeurn near Nij- 
megen, but from almost nowhere else. She explains 
this extraordinary distribution by allusion to the 
movements of the Legio XI Claudia, which was 
transferred from Dalmatia to Vindonissa in A.p. 70, 
and of the Legio X Gemina, which was similarly 
and simultaneously ordered to Holdeurn, via Spain, 
after a sojourn of six years in Pannonia. Preliminary 
evidence from Strasbourg suggests that the Legio 
VIII Augusta, transferred from Moesia to Argento- 
rate also in 70, is another link in the chain, for this 
legion as well as Legio XI (but apparently not Legio 
X) contributed detachments to the Wetterau garri- 
son under Domitian. In other words, the red-sur- 
faced and mottled ware was a strictly legionary 
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pottery, imitative of the shapes and delicate fabric of 
metal and glass, and it is no more characteristic of 
the Wetterau than of several other sites where it 
was also made, such as Vindonissa. For presentation 
of this evidence and theory in English, see the au- 
thor’s “Legionary Pottery from Vindonissa,” JRS 
41 (1951) 105-111. The case could be more persua- 
sive: further evidence from Hatt’s Strasbourg excava- 
tions will help, and for the moment the absence of 
the ware from Lincoln, whither the Legio II Adiu- 
trix went from the East shortly after 71, is disap- 
pointing. And did the Legio X Gemina leave any 
ceramic traces of its brief pre-Holdeurn stop in 
Spain? But by and large, the theory is not merely 
ingenious but tenable, for its does explain the facts 
as they are thus far recorded. Further, as an in- 
vestigational technique, it links ceramic phenomena 
with historical events in a way that archaeologists do 
not always exploit to full advantage. 

The typological treatment of the other categories 
of pottery from the Schutthiigel is satisfying. Once 
more we are reminded that any given site is a tangle 
of more or less local and more or less Empire-wide 
factors, and that each serves its own purposes as 
evidence. And we are similarly reminded that some 
ceramic categories, like sigillata, underwent swift 
evolution in detail, while others, like mortaria, were 
more stable in form and provide fewer chronological 
handholds. Each has its own uses and applications. 

Finally, the author evaluates the chronological evi- 
dence of the excavations in 1944/45 and 1948 in the 
Schutthiigel itself. Here all of the ceramics, includ- 
ing the sigillata, are listed in a series of tables. The 
ipterest lies not merely in the results but also in the 
census-method introduced in 1948. This technique 
involves throwing nothing away, at least until it has 
passed into the bookkeeping, and has been followed 
in subsequent campaigns; one interesting result was 
that the proportion of terra sigillata dropped from 
\% of the total ceramics in 1944/45 to less than \% in 
1948. The author hopes this census-method may 
commend itself to other excavators as an antidote 
to overemphasis on the stray sherd or the artistically 
more conspicuous ware. 

The absolute chronology of the Schutthiigel has 
been much debated. The two questions are (1) when 
did the transition from the lower eastern stratum to 
the higher western stratum take place? and (2) when 
was the Schutthiigel abandoned? The latter ques- 
tion is interesting but relatively unimportant in the 
present context; the accepted date of a.p. 101 seems 
to me a little late for the evidence. But the earlier 
event, dated ca. a.p. 75 in Keramik p. 108, has sub- 
sequently been pushed back ten or fifteen years as 
the result of excavations in 1951 (Ettlinger, Jahres- 
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ber. d. Ges. Pro Vindonissa 1951/52, 49; for the 
campaign of 1950, cf. the same, 1950/51, esp. pp. 32 
ff.). To review these subsequent publications would 
be a technical and exhaustive process; suffice it to 
emphasize that the chronology as given in the book 
has been officially superseded, and to suggest that 
perhaps A.p. 50-55 would be an even more conserva- 
tive lustrum for the transition than Dr. Ettlinger’s 
latterly proposed decade 55-65. Only a detailed re- 
examination of the ceramic finds from the Schutt- 
hiigel would indicate how seriously this revision 
affects the chronology of the various wares recorded, 
since some of them are dated by each other and the 
site rather than vice versa, but the damage would 
probably not be great. Meanwhile, the book is a 
permanently useful addition to Roman archaeo- 
logical literature. 
Howarp ComMrort 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


The Magistrates of the Roman Republic, Vol- 
ume II, 99 b.c.-31 B.c. by T. Robert 8. Broughton. 
Pp. ix + 647. American Philological Association, 
1952. 


Volume II completes The Magistrates of the 
Roman Republic, a monumental task, perhaps the 
most useful and extensive accomplishment in Re- 
publican prosopography since the basic work of 
Miinzer, Gelzer and Groebe. Because of the nature 
of the evidence, this period can be dealt with far 
more fully than the earlier period: these sixty-nine 
years, for example, receive 428 pages (6.2 pages a 
year) and the two critical years 44 B.c. and 43 B.c. 
receive 43 pages, while in the first volume the fifty- 
two years, 218 B.c. to 167 B.c. (known in detail 
through Livy 21-45) got only 201 pages. The pro- 
vincial governors and legates in the vexed period of 
the triumvirate are now at long last carefully sorted 
out and listed. The volume closes with three ap- 
pendices (the monetales; magistrates of uncertain 
date; and a supplementary list of senators), a twenty- 
five page bibliography, and a three-page note on 
the troubled subject of Republican chronology. But 
the cap and climax of the whole work is the 113-page 
alphabetic list of every known Republican cursus 
honorum; this indeed is the core of a Prosopographia 
Liberae Rei Publicae. 

The social and economic aspects of history have 
been so brilliantly investigated by Rostovtzeff and 
Frank, and have cast so much light on ancient civili- 
zation, that there is today an unfortunate tendency, 
particularly in the colleges, to view them as the only 
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aspects worth considering; some go even further and 
judge and condemn ancient statesmen and nations 
in terms of modern idealogies to students who are 
ignorant of the facts of history. Professor Brough- 
ton’s painstaking collection of the sources year by 
year under the names of the magistrates now makes 
it possible for the student to view Roman history 
as the Romans viewed it —annalistically and in 
terms of the magistrates and what they did. It is 
instructive to take a particular year, for example, 
72 B.c., covered by Sallust’s lost historiae, and note 
the vast front on which the Roman people were 
successful in a period when they were hardly out- 
standing for high morale: the war with the pirates 
in the eastern Mediterranean, the war with Mithri- 
dates in Asia Minor with flanking movements from 
the Danube to Armenia, the war with Sertorius in 
Spain, the revolt of Spartacus and the slaves at home. 
Political events and the men active in them are not 
the only aspect of history, perhaps not even the most 
important, but they are the framework on which 
all else must rest. The Magistrates of the Roman 
Republic is a work which commands the respect and 
gratitude of every student of Roman history. 
F. W. ApaMs 
Hopart 


The Season Sarcophagus in Dumbarton Oaks, 


by George M. A. Hanfmann. (Dumbarton Oaks 
Studies II.) Vol. I: pp. viii + 280; vol. II: pp. xx 
+ 238, pls. 67 (figs. 150). Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1951. $25.00. 


The European observer has odd feelings when he 
finds long known monuments of ancient art pub- 
lished and investigated really adequately only after 
they have crossed the Atlantic. So it was with the 
relief of the girl with pigeons from Brocklesby Park, 
and so it is again with the Season sarcophagus from 
the Barberini collection to which the book under 
review is devoted. 

We are told the story of the piece, which has been 
known since the seventeenth century. The present 
condition, after removal of restorations (which fig- 
ured in the photograph published in the meantime 
in MdI 2 [1949] pl. 30), is described thoroughly and 
analyzed from the point of view both of technique 
and of the place of the sarcophagus in the history 
of art. Hanfmann decides for the date once postu- 
lated by Schoenebeck, ca. A.p. 330-340 and supports 
it with detailed arguments. But do we really know 
today as much about the artistic development of the 
fourth century A.D. as might appear from modern 
literature? I should take a date ca. 350-370 to be 
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quite possible, but nothing essential would be 
changed thereby. 

With this for many a scholar the publication 
would have been completed. The author, however, 
goes further. He wants not only to fix the sarcopha- 
gus within the series of similar monuments, but also 
to examine the ideological background against which 
the representations of the Season sarcophagi stand 
out. He does not make this work easy for himself, 
but facilitates it for the reader with exhaustive lists 
of monuments and thorough historical and factual 
discussion of the monuments and the literary sources. 

. Thus we get no more and no less than a corpus of 
Season sarcophagi. Since the death of Margarethe 
Giitschow has made it likely that this group will 
not appear for some time to come in the publication 
begun by the German Institute, a long felt desider- 
atum has been supplied in a gratifying manner. 
Gerhart Rodenwaldt and Friedrich Matz, the leaders 
of the undertaking Antike Sarkophagreliefs, have 
made available to the author material which had 
been collected for decades (p. iv). But anyone who 
is acquainted with these collections knows how much 
work the author has to do himself to make it con- 
form in some manner to present-day standards. 
Hanfmann has performed this task admirably. Com- 
pleteness could, of course, never be obtained, but I 
could add only one item to the published pieces, 
“Le Tombeau d’un des Fils de Faustine,” the vi- 
gnette on the title page of Recueil de Sculptures 
antiques Grecques et Romaines, by Lambert Sigisbert 
Adam (Paris, 1754). Among unpublished ones could 
be mentioned the right corner of a sarcophagus in 
the National Museum at Copenhagen: upper part 
of a curly-haired genius with chlamys (the attribute 
is lost); winged lion-griffin on the short side. 

In two points the author has not followed the 
former style of the sarcophagi corpus. He gives 
neither the individual description (save, of course, 
for the one in Dumbarton Oaks) nor the complete 
literature of every piece, but usually has the key 
references with which the other literature can be 
found. Secondly, the format is handier, as is also 
the one used by the German Institute for the 
Etruscan stone sarcophagi by Reinhard Herbig. 

The author has set himself the difficult task of 
arranging the sarcophagi in a stylistic series. But 
we are still far from being on firm ground with the 
art of the Roman empire of the second to fourth 
centuries A.v. The section on typology and history 
of art (pp. 16-72) reveals this abundantly. The au- 
thor is cautious, circumspect, and critical. In gen- 
eral, his judgment is to be praised. No important 
recent work on Roman art has been neglected. 

Particular objections would have to be supported — 
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in only too great detail — with monuments that are 
not sarcophagi, and would, besides, alter only points 
of lesser importance. It suffices to say that the pres- 
ent level of scholarship has been presented consci- 
entiously. Entirely independent of dates remains the 
fact stated by Hanfmann that the Season sarcophagi 
according to their provenance and types belong to 
the city art of Rome (I, p. 16), from their beginning 
in the second, to the fourth century. This is a note- 
worthy result in view of the common overestimation 
of oriental influences in late ancient art. Its impor- 
tance is stressed by Hanfmann also in connection 
with mosaics and other monuments. 

The second part of the book (I, pp. 75-280) is de- 
voted to analogous works. The comprehensive exam- 
ination of the monumental and literary evidence for 
the seasons begins with Hesiod and the Frangois 
vase and is carried on beyond the borders of the 
Middle Ages: a.p. 1887 is the latest date mentioned. 
Thus, a wide field is encompassed which cannot be 
judged with competence by a classical archaeologist, 
but about which it will profit him to read. 

From the original three female Horai of the natural 
seasons the way leads to the astronomical division 
of the year according to the solar cycle of four sea- 
sons. This learned concept which supplanted the 
naive view of the change in vegetation has remained 
dominant even to our days. It is first depicted in 
the third century B.c. in the pompe of Ptolemy Phil- 
adelphos (I, p. 112) and finally goes over into the 
representation of the four tropai. Besides the female 
Horai, genii as boys appear beginning with the 
second century A.D. (I, p. 179); from the third century 
on they outnumber the Horai (so too on sarco- 
phagi). The goddesses or nymphs of Hesiod were 
thus gradually repiaced by the abstractions of 
learned astronomical observation. Hanfmann treats 
the individual types as whole figures, in varying 
movement, changing groupings and surroundings, 
as well as the busts, and the representations that, 
without personifications, give in “panoramic views” 
the activities of the differing seasons (I, p. 224), a 
long line of development from anthropomorphism 
to landscape. 

All these types, insofar as pictorial representations 
are known, are given in lists in the second volume. 
Doubtful ones, marked as such, are also included. 
A few remarks may be added here. Salomon Rein- 
ach’s conjecture (Répertoire de Reliefs 11, p. 23, no. 
1) “aux quatre saisons?” on the Berlin relief “AD 
SORORES III” (Licht, Sittengeschichte 2, p. 48; 
von Salis, Antike und Renaissance, pl. 48 c) could 
have been cited. Should not the statuette from 

Melos (Berlin 535; Bliimel, Sport und Spiel der 
Hellenen, pl. 54) be explained as a genius of sum- 
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mer? In his left hand he carries no palm, but clearly 
ears of corn; his garment is not that of a charioteer. 
Summer is represented draped also on the sarcopha- 
gus from Weiden (no. 470). Along with the garlands 
of some sarcophagi (I, p. 216), those of the Ara Pacis 
could also have been mentioned, as they are not 
“natural,” but symbolical. By uniting flowers (for 
spring), ears of corn (for summer), grapes, apples, 
and pears (for autumn), and pine-cones, olives, and 
ivy corymbi (for winter), they attest that, thanks to 
the peace, the fruits of the soil are secure. Hanf- 
mann refers (I, p. 164) to Virgil, Georgics 1. 24 ff., 
where Augustus is praised as “giver of the produces 
of the great world and master over its seasons.” In 
the decoration of the Ara Pacis, when the Roman 
world had enjoyed for two decades the blessings of 
peace, such a thought is no hollow phrase as in the 
later adulatory panegyrists, who are quoted by Hanf- 
mann and who repeat the idea ad nauseam. 
Winter, in a dress known to us especially from 
representations of Attis, is called simply Attis by 
most modern scholars, Hanfmann included. The 
author by no means, however, deceives himself as 
to the resulting difficulties (I, p. 240). We have no 
tradition of a relationship of the Phrygian god or 
his cult to winter. And there are further objections. 
Of the characteristic attributes of Attis— pedum, 
tympanon, cymbals, pine branch — not a single one 
is ever found on the sarcophagi. On the contrary, 
wherever attributes occur, they are always the same 
as those which the other personifications of winter, 
be they female Horai or boyish genii, are given. 
Moreover, the alleged Attis is completely coordinated 
with the other three seasons. He dances when they 
dance (fig. 31), he is winged when they are winged 
(fig. 2). He should either have been brought into 
prominence as a god among the seasons, like the 
centrally placed Bacchus (figs. 28, 36, 38, 44), or 
else the three others should likewise have been char- 
acterized as gods. As this, however, is never done, 
the so-called Attis cannot represent a god either. 
The dress is limited to Winter. The only exception 
would be the Spring represented as Attis, on Hanf- 
mann no. 489. But no. 489 is identical wih no. 486 
(cf. Hiilsen, Skizzenbuch des Giovannantonio Dosio, 
p. 50). The draftsman of the codex Marucellianus in- 
terpolated the trousers in his very inaccurate rendi- 
tion, prompted evidently by the damage to the 
thighs (cf. Hanfmann, fig. 57). Thus only winter is 
represented in such dress. The right solution had 
already been divined by Bellori in 1693: the infer- 
tility of winter is represented “sub Atynis evirati 
specie.” The reviewer had unfortunately overlooked 
or forgotten this hint of the old antiquarian when 
he approached the question from another angle. 
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The dress is not limited to Attis. In “Mimus und 
Logos,” Festgabe fiir Carl Niessen (1951), pp. 167 f., 
parallels are given from New Comedy. A bronze 
statuette of the Berlin Museum and Chaerea dis- 
guised as a eunuch in the illustrated codex Parisinus 
of Terence wear the same peculiarly buttoned trou- 
sers. With this the idea of Bellori is completely con- 
firmed and we need no longer impute to the master 
of the sarcophagus in Dumbarton Oaks a “mis- 
understanding” (I, p. 240). 

It is important that thereby also the religio-his- 
torical, transcendental interpretations of Franz 
Cumont concerning Attis on sarcophagi and the 
ancient belief in the hereafter are shown to be un- 
tenable. It should be stressed that Hanfmann re- 
ports these speculations with all due respect for their 
eminent originator, yet with the quiet, objective 
scepticism that the monuments demand, and does 
not allow himself to be diverted to these false trails 
(I, pp. 5, 195; II, p. 69, note 2). 

The deities connected most frequently with the 
Horai are, of course, also treated. Here a small addi- 
tion may be made. The god with the zodiac (I, pp. 
177, 221, 227) should perhaps also be recognized in 
the lost fresco from the Esquilin (S. Reinach, I éper- 
toire de Peintures, p. 151, 1), where in the drawing 
the zodiac seems to have been misunderstood as a 
fluttering garment. 

In the treatment of the material the far-reaching 
work represents something very noteworthy and new 
of its kind. When almost a hundred years ago Jahn 
and Matz began to collect the sarcophagi, interest 
in the history of art was predominant. Echoes were 
sought of lost Greek painting. When Robert at last 
published the volumes of the corpus, this kind of 
criticism had been displaced by the interpretation 
of subject matter — the research into myths which 
reached its highest point in Robert's Oidipus. Since 
Robert's death thirty years ago, interest in the his- 
tory of art has revived — this time, however, not as 
a search for iost Greek painting, but as an integra- 
tion of the monuments in the development of 
Roman art. We need only mention the work of 
Rodenwaldt, Giitschow, and Schoenebeck, to say 
nothing of living scholars. In Hanfmann we find 
both points of view united in a masterly way. His 
interpretation covers not only the place of the works 
in the history of Roman art, but their subject mat- 
ter as well. We see how much we have learnt in the 
last generation about the art of the sarcophagi. The 
conscientious method of the author, however, never 
leaves us in doubt as to how uncertain much still is. 
In the collection of material, on the other hand, 
only new finds could give essential additions. 

The author was entirely on his own in the far- 
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reaching investigation of the ideological background. 
Since he organizes his material chronologically, and 
each time treats monuments, cults, literature, and 
thought separately, overlappings and repetitions in- 
evitably result. The numbering of the individual 
monuments and the very detailed indices remedy 
this to a great extent. 

A special advantage is the great number of illus- 
trations of, for the most part, unpublished or in- 
adequately published objects. Uniform lighting and 
equal care in taking illustrative copy could not be 
expected, considering the dispersion of the monu- 
ments in the most diverse collections. Yet the collo- 
type plates, as well as the technical execution of all 
the printing are excellent. It would be petty to list 
the few misprints. 

All in all, this is a book borne by its own and new 
points of view, thorough and solid. It has but one 
fault: its title. One expects a monograph on a 
single monument and gets instead a survey of a field 
in the history of ancient thought, never before so 
worked on, a book from which every archaeologist, 
historian of art, student of religion, and philologist 
can learn abundantly and receive many new inspira- 


tions. 
ANDREAS RUMPF 
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Indian Tribes of Aboriginal America, edited by 
Sol Tax. Pp. x + 410, ill. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1952. $7.50. 


This and two other, more specialized, similar vol- 
umes of selected papers form the proceedings of the 
XXIXth International Congress of Americanists, 
held in New York, with support from the Wenner- 
Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research, in 
September 1949. The other volumes consist of 
papers on Middle America and the Andean region 
(The Civilizations of Ancient America, University of 
Chicago, 1951, reviewed by S. F. de Borhegyi in AJA 
57 [1953] 310-312), and on Acculturation in the 
Americas (University of Chicago, 1952). More gen- 
eral, almost miscellaneous in coverage, this volume 
includes forty-nine papers ranging from important 
discussions of major questions of American anthro- 
pology to detailed studies of local problems or minor 
special features. The geographical area covered ex- 
tends from northwestern Alaska and East Greenland 
through the United States, Central America, and 
northern South America to Brazil and Argentina. A 
paper by Dr. Robert H. Lowie on the heterogeneity, 
ecological and organizational, of marginal cultures 
(food-collecting peoples) forms an excellent intro- 
duction to the collection. 
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There are only a few papers on the antiquity of 
man in America, but particularly important ones — 
on Bat Cave, New Mexico, by H. W. Dick; on the 
Finley site near Eden, Wyoming, by J. H. Moss; and 
two general reviews of “early man” in South Amer- 
ica, by K. Stolyhwo and T. D. McCown. Later rela- 
tionships with Asia — immigrations and influences 
—receive emphasis in H. Larsen’s paper on the 
Ipiutak culture of Point Hope, Alaska, as well as in 
a half-dozen papers devoted specifically to Eurasiatic 
or circumpoiar items found in North America. There 
is no discussion, however, of trans-Pacific contacts. 

Two papers, by James B. Griffin and J. Charles 
Kelley, treat of connections between Middle America 
and the southeastern United States; the other archae- 
ological papers are concerned with local problems 
within single major areas: the Arctic, the Northwest 
Coast, the eastern United States, the northern South- 
west, and Venezuela. Several papers deal with ethno- 
logical topics, either concepts or arts, in North 
America generally; a few with linguistic problems 
even more broadly, using North American examples. 
The papers on Middle America and South America, 
however, take up ethnography, or ethnological as- 
pects, of specific groups and physical anthropology 
of selected groups or detailed features, except for an 
important brief discussion by M. Gusinde of the 
anthropological type (and alleged “racial types”) of 
the South American Indians. 

There is no concluding attempt at summing up 
the meeting, the papers, the status of studies, or 
trends observable in the field. Nevertheless, this 
volume includes a number of papers of more than 
local importance and a few, notably Kaj Birket- 
Smith's on the present status of the Eskimo problem, 
which attempt to survey an entire area or a general 
problem. Much significant new material is pre- 
sented, as well as discussion of available data and 
standing problems. 

Erik K. Reep 

NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 

SANTA Fe, New Mexico 


Faunal and Archeological Researches in Yuca- 
tan Caves, by Robert T. Hatt and others. Cran- 
brook Institute of Science, Bulletin No. 33, 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, 1953. Pp. 119, pls. 23, 
11 text figs. and maps. $2.50. 


Several points of general interest appear in this 
group of analyses of collections — primarily the more 
than 3,300 animal bones— made by Dr. Hatt in 
1929 and 1947. In the first section, general ecological 
background material is presented, the 14 caves vis- 
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ited are described, and the materials found in each 
test excavation in nine of the caves are listed. Hatt’s 
“General Analysis” concluding this part actually 
constitutes the final discussion and the remainder is 
in the nature of appendices: detailed reports on the 
mammals by Hatt, on bird bones by Harvey I. Fisher, 
on reptile and amphibian remains by Dave A. 
Langebartel, and on archaeological findings by 
George W. Brainerd. 

The potsherds (few other artifacts) range from 
Late Formative to post-Conquest, but are largely of 
the Florescent and Mexican periods, from the early 
centuries of our era up to the sixteenth century. 
Most of the mammals and reptiles and all of the 
birds are of types still found in Yucatan, and no very 
marked climatic change is definitely indicated. An 
early faunal horizon antedating the human occupa- 
tion also includes, however, the now extinct ground 
sloth and fossil horse, and a tree rat no longer known 
in Yucatan (but found in British Honduras and Vera 
Cruz), and two new genera of extinct lizards. This 
and other lines of evidence tend to suggest boih 
forests and open grasslands during late Pleistocene 
times before the development of the low thorny 
scrub of acacia, mimosa, etc., which now covers most 
of Yucatan. Typical moist-forest species as monkeys, 
kinkajou, anteater, were not found. 

Erik K. REED 

NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 

SANTA Fe, New Mexico 


Kiva Mural Decorations at Awatovi and 
Kawaika-a with a Survey of Other Wall 
Paintings in the Pueblo Southwest, by Watson 
Smith. Papers of the Peabody Museum of Ameri- 
can Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Vol. XXXVII. Cambridge, 1952. Pp. 348, 
collotypes 64, color plates 9, text illus. 28. $7.50. 


Watson Smith wrote these ¢lose-packed pages with 
a good deal of enjoyment, it would appear, for 
though they deal primarily with mural decorations 
he permitted himself excursions into a variety of 
subjects: the ratio of ethnological publications to the 
Indian population; the use of parasols in the Rio 
Grande, among the Maya, in Mexico and Peru; the 
unreliability of Pueblo informants; and his own 
subjective attitude toward the mural paintings. 

The report is the fifth from the Peabody Museum 
Awatovi Expedition to the Jeddito Valley in the 
Hopi country of northeastern Arizona. It is based 
on four seasons’ work, 1936 to 1939, in about 26 
painted kivas at Awatovi and Kawaika-a; throughout 
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they are referred to all together as the Jeddito 
Murals. The text never gives exact figures, but the 
ground plan of Awatovi shows 11 kivas containing 
mural decorations, the ground plan of Kawaika-a 
shows 13. Table 1 lists 19 decorated kivas, with an 
additional 7 marked as “uncertain” or “(?).” Table 
6 gives 18 locations plus an additional 8 where frag- 
ments were not large enough to decipher. Test 4, 
Room 3, carried in Table 1, is missing in Table 6 
which accounts for the discrepancy between the two 
lists. Adding up the catalogue of individual paint- 
ings, pp. 156-162 show that 263 painted layers were 
recognized in the field. On these were 178 separate 
designs sufficiently preserved to record. Fourteen 
were of sufficient interest and in good enough condi- 
tion to be stripped from the walls and remounted 
in the Museum. I mention all this detail here be- 
cause it is difficult to find in the text; most can only 
be obtained by adding up the individual items 
shown in the various tables. 

Altogether the Jeddito murals present a bewilder- 
ing number of designs, elements, patterns, and indi- 
vidual items which make up everything from simple 
borders to intricately executed scenes depicting ritu- 
al observances. Readers expecting a glib interpreta- 
tion of the murals in an artistic or ceremonial con- 
text will be disappointed; the presentation has no 
mercy on either them or other interpretations in 
that vein. It is Smith’s stated purpose to furnish an 
analytical study and not an interpretation; the 
murals are therefore introduced and dissected in 
piecemeal fashion, an item at a time. 

The report itself is in 7 major divisions, the first 4 
providing a background for the descriptions of the 
murals themselves. The space devoted to wall con- 
struction and field and laboratory methods is per- 
haps more lengthy than usual, but this seems justified 
since the methods of recording, preserving, and pre- 
paring illustrations of mural paintings in the South- 
west is a virgin field and Smith was forced to work 
out his technical solutions from scratch. The trans- 
fer of 14 of the paintings from the Jeddito kivas to 
prepared backgrounds in the museum was the ac- 
complishment of as difficult a technical task as is 
encountered in North American archaeology. 

Perhaps the most valuable part of the report, and 
the point from which all dissenters will have to take 
their departure, is the reproduction of the 178 de- 
signs in collotype and the 9 excellent color plates. 
The designs were recorded in the field by means of 
scale drawings and the 13 colors and shades repre- 
sented were preserved by paint samples and refer- 
ence to a color dictionary. In the laboratory a portion 
was reproduced on plaster for museum display and 
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the remainder at half scale on illustration board. 
Pains were taken to reproduce not only the correct 
color but the texture of the background as well. 

The section devoted to the history and distribu- 
tion of mural paintings is an exhaustive study of the 
literature. Smith’s method is to examine each stage 
of Pueblo chronology, from Pueblo II up to the 
present, with added references to Navajo traditions 
of wall paintings. The surprising thing is that so 
few of the earlier examples even hint at the flower- 
ing that was to come in the Jeddito Valley. With 
beginnings in the north and east parts of the San 
Juan, most of the pre-Jeddito murals were of simple 
geometric patterns. At one point he remarks that 
the crude anthropomorphs and zoémorphs reported 
from Mesa Verde form the genesis of the later ornate 
style. However, there is little or no connection 
shown between the two groups, and at another point 
the style and source of the Jeddito paintings is given 
as Four Mile Polychrome pottery. 

With the background material out of the way, 
the analyses of the mural layouts, patterns, and de- 
sign elements are taken up in section five. On the 
basis of general layout and “style” the 178 designs 
were divided into four main groups and following 
this the individual items of design are considered 
separately. Some 51 individual items are taken up. 
They range from Anthropomorphs to Umbilicus. 
The usual method is to introduce the individual 
item with a brief statement on its use and impor- 
tance — the role of pipes in Pueblo ritual, for in- 
stance — then list the occurrences of the item in the 
mural paintings by design number and location and 
the corresponding collotype figures. There are fur- 
ther descriptive notes and remarks on the variations. 

The sixth and largest section is devoted to a fur- 
ther analysis as regards ceremonial significance. The 
method is somewhat the same. About 37 individual 
elements ranging from masked personages to bird 
tracks are listed by occurrence and then identified 
through references in the literature or in a few 
cases by informants. 

Lastly, the chronology of the paintings between 
the various kivas was built up through associated 
sherd types. It is in reverse order to the group num- 
bers and the order of presentation: Group IV is the 
earliest and Group I the latest. 

It would appear that, in the earliest examples 
found, the wall surface was used as an undivided 
unit filled with geometric figures, stylized elements, 
and abstract zoémorphs. This was followed by a 
period when the decorative surface was enclosed in 
framing lines and filled with solid background color 
over which were painted either (a) overall patterns 


of diagonal bands or lines, (b) intricate involutes, 
scrolls, feather devices, and geometric figures in the 
same tradition as Sikyatki Polychrome pottery, or 
(c) a large bold central animal or circular motif. 
The third step in the development (Group II) was 
“naturalistic” and characterized by pictorial arrange- 
ments of figures, boldly and freely drawn and often 
showing some form of activity. The final phase, 
Group I, was the most numerous, its layout charac- 
terized by the presence of a base-band and its de- 
signs by static character and balance. In this group 
are portrayed some 60 human figures, 9 large mon- 
sters, numerous small zoémorphs, as well as a variety 
of medallions, feathers, rainbows, plants, blossoms, 
etc. 

In his final summary Mr. Smith challenges the 
critical reader to formulate his own judgments after 
a study of the paintings, the pottery complexes, and 
the architectural evolution of the ruins. The reader 
is given, however, few data on the pottery and none 
at all on the architectural development. The task of 
the reader, critical or otherwise, would have been 
made simpler had Smith not waited till the closing 
pages to say that he believed the murals were in- 
tended to serve two or more not mutually exclusive 
purposes: functioning as upright altars or as frames 
for actual slat altars, as flamboyant backgrounds for 
slat altars or as representations of actual ceremonial 
performances including the human and superhuman 
participants. Had he then presented his discussion 
of the groups in what he believed was the correct 
chronological order, starting with their general as- 
pects and working down to the details, judgment 
on the development from group to group and com- 
parison with both earlier examples and later sur- 
vivals would have been easier to formulate. 

On the other hand, when the murals leave Watson 
Smith's capable hands they can become completely 
unintelligible. Witness his fig. 49a, which he says 
contains two highly stylized quadrupeds in the 
Sikyatki manner and a number of other elements, 
all of which he picks out and identifies. This same 
mural in other hands was reproduced upside down 
in three instances and was the basis of an essay on 
the “psycho-cultural integrate” wherein it was shown 
to be an example of “multi-modal mutation in move- 
ment.” 

Everything about the publication promises a much 
longer and more useful life than the usual run of 
archaeological papers. Its good index and the de- 
tailed table of contents will make for easy reference; 
the excellent collotypes of every one of the 178 de- 
signs recorded will become source material for future 
ethnological interpretations. I only hope that they 
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are able to avoid too many modal mutations of 
cultural integrates and follow rather Watson Smith's 
clear descriptions and restrained, well-founded dis- 


Gorpon VIVIAN 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
Cuaco Canyon, New Mexico 


A Brief Survey of the Lower Colorado River 
from Davis Dam to the International Border, 
by Albert H. Schroeder. National Park Service, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, n.d. (1952). Pp. 77, includ- 
ing bibliography, figs. 31, 1 map, 6 tables. Re- 
produced by the Bureau of Reclamation, Boulder 
City, Nevada. 


The lower Colorado River of North America and 
the lower Nile River of northeast Africa are strik- 
ingly similar from the air. There is the same ribbon 
of vegetation bordered on the east and west by stone 
pavement and sandy deserts. In place of the caravan 
routes along the Nile, however, narrow foot trails 
parallel the Colorado and wind off at right angles 
into the bordering flats and hilly areas. Both rivers 
yearly inundate their flood plains. The human his- 
tory of the Colorado, though not as ancient as that 
of the Nile, has respectable antiquity. 

In his paper, “Early Lithic Industries of the 
Lower Basin of the Colorado River and Adjacent 
Desert Areas” (San Diego Museum Papers No. 3, 
1939), Malcolm J. Rogers reported on some of the 
earlier remains discovered along the Colorado. He 
found crudely worked stone tools and stone circles 
on the 75-100 foot terrace. Occasionally associated 
with these are large figures and alignments of stones 
or desert pavement scraped into ridges to form the 
outline. In the hilly areas back from the river a 
number of sites have been found which are of some 
age, and farther to the east and northwest of the 
Lower Colorado River there have been several well- 
authenticated finds of early remains. The finds at 
Ventana Cave (Haury, E. W., The Stratigraphy and 
Archaeology of Ventana Cave, Arizona, University 
of New Mexico Press, Albuquerque, 1950) and at 
Gypsum Cave (Harrington, M. R., Gypsum Cave, 
Nevada, Southwest Museum Papers No. 8, Los 
Angeles, 19338) date from at least 10,000 years ago. 
Stone tools have also been found at Pinto Basin 
(Campbell, E. W. C. and W. H., The Pinto Basin 
Site, Southwest Museum Papers No. 9, Los Angeles, 
1935) and at Lake Mohave (Campbell, E. W. C., etc., 
The Archaeology of Pleistocene Lake Mohave, South- 
west Museum Papers No. 11, Los Angeles, 1937) 
associated with geological situations indicating peri- 
ods of changed climatic circumstances. 
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From these periods until the coming of the Span- 
ish explorers and missionaries, there has been a 
rich human history on the lower Colorado River, 
but, as Neil M. Judd wrote in 1940, the region is 
still archaeologically somewhat of a “terra incog- 
nita.” There have been a number of surveys and a 
few excavations, but little detail has been published. 

Albert H. Schroeder’s detailed and well-illustrated 
report is of limited scope but is of major value. He 
worked on the Colorado River borders from Davis 
Dam to the International Border and in two areas 
on the Gila River east of Yuma, Arizona. A total 
of 74 sites were recorded. These included farm and 
trail camps, shrines, petroglyphs, and gravel picto- 
graphs. Artifacts were not common. Potsherds of a 
number of types were found, but there were few 
datable intrusive types which would be of value in 
determining chronology. 

In this paper there is an excellent section on the 
ceramics, in which Schroeder describes in detail the 
major types and has checked these with the collec- 
tions of the San Diego Museum of Man, a large body 
of material representing many years of collecting 
which has not as yet been adequately reported on. 
The ceramic complex on the river has never been 
clearly defined as to origins and development. M. J. 
Rogers has reported on the pottery of the historic 
Yumans (Yuman Pottery Making, San Diego Mu- 
seum Papers No. 2, San Diego,. 1936), but there has 
been little written on the ceramics of the pre-historic 
period. 

The pottery is of the Paddle-Anvil tradition of 
construction and is therefore related to the ceramics 
of the Patayan of northwest Arizona and to the 
Hohokam of southern Arizona, as well as to the 
Sinagua of the region of Flagstaff, Arizona, but it 
also shows some traits of the Scraped-finish Tradi- 
tion of the Anasazi people of the northern South- 
west. The ceramic tradition on the river seems to 
begin about a.p. 900, and rather than showing any 
concentration seems to have reached all parts of the 
river at about the same time. The early ware seems 
to be related more closely to Prescott Gray Ware 
than to the pottery of the Hohokam farther south. 

A very important section of Mr. Schroeder's paper 
is on “Correlations” (pp. 47-54). In this section, 
Schroeder begins with the basic outline of M. J. 
Rogers as published in his 1945 paper on “An Out- 
line of Yuman Prehistory” (Southwestern Journal of 
Anthropology, Vol. 1, No. 2, pp. 167-198) and shows 
from the data gathered on the survey of the lower 
Colorado and from work at Willow Beach, just down- 
stream from Hoover Dam (Albert H. Schroeder, 
“The Significance of Willow Beach,” Plateau, Vol. 
25, No. 2, pp. 27-29, 1952), that the proposals in 
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Rogers’ article are open to question and that the 
sequence of events in the area must be reconsidered. 
Rogers concluded that the first departure from the 
archaic hunting pattern in the area took place about 
A.D. 800 when an easterly drift of Yuman people 
crossed the California deserts and settled on the 
lower Colorado River. Here on the river south of 
Blythe they took over ceramics and agriculture and 
took advantage of the yearly floods and planted in 
the bottom lands; they spread upriver about A.p. 
1150. This hypothesis was based in part on postu- 
lated moves of the Shoshoneans into southern Cali- 
fornia about 800 to 900, but more recent work by 
Schroeder and others indicates that the Shoshonean 
movements must be as late as 1150 and that it is 
doubtful that the Yuman development can be corre- 
lated in its origins. Schroeder has shown that the 
ceramics intrusive at Willow Beach date from as 
early as 900, and that the Shoshonean material is 
much later. The pottery development on the river 
seems to be influenced by the Prescott Gray Ware of 
northwestern Arizona (see H. S. Colton, Prehistoric 
Culture Units and their Relationships in Northern 
Arizona, Museum of Northern Arizona, Bulletin 17, 
pp- 30-32) rather than by the Hohokam of southern 
Arizona. 

Schroeder discusses the use of various terms for 
the cultural manifestations on the river and the 
adjacent area and suggests that the term Yuman be 
used to designate the entire complex in the region 
and that Patayan Culture be used for the branches 
of Upland Arizona and Laquish Culture for the 
lower Colorado River culture from Willow Beach 
to the Delta, of which there are also a number of 
branches. Schroeder's report on work at Willow 
Beach will soon be available, and there is a Univer- 
sity of California excavation project at a site near 
Bouse, Arizona, which should soon be reported on; 
both of these will add much to the knowledge of 
the archaeology of the lower Colorado River. Much 
work remains to be done, and there is much material 
which has not as yet been reported in any detail. 

MALCOLM F. FARMER 

MusEUM OF NORTHERN ARIZONA 

FLAGSTAFF, ARIZONA 


Chichen Itza, Architectural Notes and Plans, 
by Karl Ruppert. Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, Publication 395, Washington, D. C., 1952. 
Pp. vi + 169, figs. 150, 1 map. 


Many years ago the reviewer allowed himself to be 
lowered by two monolingual Mayans to the bottom 
of the subterranean cavern under the High Priest's 
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Grave at Chichen Itza, having prepared for the ex- 
ploit by memorizing the Maya words for “up” and 
“down.” This experience scarcely qualifies him to 
review Mr. Ruppert’s latest contribution, but one 
need not be a Maya specialist to recognize the worth 
of this report. Actually, it is not a “report,” but an 
exhaustive inventory of all structures at Chichen 
Itza— some 160 separate architectural units, pins 
several miscellaneous features. 

The only analysis or discussion of Maya archi- 
tecture in the present report is contained in the 
brief Introduction. Here, in three pages, the author 
has packed an amazingly concise and comprehensible 
outline of the architecture of the two main periods 
of Chichen Itza’s history — Maya-Chichen and Tol- 
tec-Chichen. Obviously, one must have accumulated 
a vast amount of information and have thoroughly 
digested and analyzed it to be able to say so much 
in so little space. This truly admirable Introduction 
is written so that the most ignorant novice can 
understand it; and I should rather imagine the 
specialist might mull it over to advantage. 

The body of the publication is a systematic pre- 
sentation of pertinent data on every known structure 
at Chichen Kza. For each there is included a plan 
(unless adequate plans have appeared in previous 
publications), with sections or other details, as re- 
quired, and brief notes, ranging from a few lines 
to two pages. The descriptive data, presented in 
concise, outline form, contains information, when 
available or applicable, under the following head- 
ings: Condition; Platform, Terrace, or Pyramid; 
Building; Additions; Surface Debris; Excavator; and 
References. For many structures, especially major 
ones, such as the Caracol, there are additional head- 
ings covering unique architectural characteristics. 

This all adds up to a very complete summary. It 
is easy to use, in spite of its completeness, partly 
because the dimensions and descriptions are pre- 
sented in outline form, but largely because of its 
logical and consistent organization and format. 
There is, as one would expect, an excellent bibliog: 
raphy of pertinent published material, giving full 
references for the works cited at the end of the data 
for each structure. 

In addition to the plans and other architectural 
details, of which there are 115 separate figures, the 
publication contains 34 plates in which there are 
photographic reproductions of 143 separate subjects, 
including entire structures, portions of structures, 
construction details, architectural ornaments and 
details, and isolated sculptured figures. The Ap- 
pendix contains two previously unpublished reports, 
some miscellaneous data, and a very useful list of 
common names appearing in the literature that have 
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been applied to structures at Chichen Itza. Lastly, 
there is a large map of the area, a revision of the 
excellent map prepared originally by Kilmartin and 
O'Neil. 

I am quite confident that no one but Mr. Ruppert 
could have accomplished this task; surely no one is 
better qualified. He has worked at Chichen off-and- 
on since 1925, and has excavated and reported on a 
number of major structures. During these years he 
apparently scoured the area and systematically as- 
sembled what data he could on every ruin, short of 
actual excavation, no matter how small or how 
ruinous. Possibly at some time in the dim future, 
all of Chichen Itza will have been explored by 
archaeologists, but until that implausible day arrives, 
the present “Notes and Plans” will serve a very real 
need, both for the specialist and for archaeologists 
and ethnologists generally. 

J. C. HARRINGTON 

NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 

RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Prehistoric Settlement Patterns in the Viru 
Valley, Peru, by Gordon R. Willey. Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Bulletin No. 155. Pp. xxii 
+ 453, pls. 60, figs. 88. Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C., 1953. $4.00. 


This report is one of a series resulting from the 
cooperative work of the Viru Valley Project of the 
Institute of Andean Research. Several different in- 
stitutions were involved in this project, and each is 
publishing its share of the project separately. “Inte- 
gration or cooperation was to be effected, however, 
in the common discussion of problems and in the 
free interchange of data in the field and afterward.” 
Although archaeology was predominate in the pro- 
gram, “it was a fundamental aim of the participants 
to include geographical and modern ethnological 
or social anthropological disciplines.” This study by 
Willey is a good example of one of the more modern 
ethno-historical approaches used to achieve the fun- 
damental aims of anthropology. 

Two important factors were necessary before 
Willey could proceed with his settlement pattern 
study: a relative chronology of the valley; and a 
distribution of archaeological sites by periods 
throughout the area. Other institutional parties 
undertook the studies which would develop these 
two factors, and portions of their findings, when 
combined with Willey’s own studies, resulted in the 
present work. 

This publication is a tremendously detailed re- 
port, but nonetheless, it contains a great deal of 
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information of interest to the general, or non-Peru- 
vian archaeologist. First, it ably demonstrates the 
type of overall definitive study, so necessary today, 
which can be made only with, and by, the well co- 
ordinated teamwork of many investigators and by 
several of the anthropological disciplines being 
brought together on a single relatively small geo- 
graphical area. Willey himself recognizes this fact 
in stating in the Preface, “Working as an individual, 
it would require several field seasons for any one 
archeologist to assemble and analyze sufficient basic 
information to approach the settlement pattern 
problem on the scale which I have been able to do 
in Viru.” 

The natural setting, the climate, present-day pop- 
ulations, the historic period and archaeological past, 
all are discussed briefly by Willey and used as a 
framework, or background, against which he pro- 
jects the more detailed settlement pattern study. The 
various occupations of the Viru Valley, the site 
distributions by periods, the types of dwellings and 
communities (military, secular or religious) discern- 
ible for each archaeological period, all are examined 
in detail. The concluding three sections consist of a 
reconstruction of the development of the Viru Val- 
ley settlements, population trends and socio-political 
organizations, and finally, a summary which presents 
the Viru Valley in relation to the rest of Peruvian 
prehistory. 

This report could well serve as a guide in method- 
ology for any institution desiring to make a settle- 
ment pattern study elsewhere—whether in the 
Americas or in the Old World. It is an outstanding 
demonstration for those anthropologists who feel 
that archaeology is an esoteric subject without prac- 
tical values in the study of the humanities. 

The range of prehistoric background upon which 
this study is based extends all the way from an agri- 
cultural, pre-ceramic period (called the Cerro Prieto 
period in the Viru Valley) to, and including, a few 
sites of the early Colonial period. Specialized names 
were used for the ‘various archaeological periods as 
they pertain to the Viru Valley, but these are ex- 
plained and correlated with the more widely used 
general period names on page 29 in Willey’s discus. 
sion of the “archeological past.” It is necessary, 
therefore, for the reader somewhat familiar with the 
earlier background material in Peru to keep two 
sets of period nomenclature constantly in mind: the 
more widely used classification which applies to 
much of Peru, and the specialized nomenclature 
applicable only to the Viru Vailey. 

Briefly, the development of the settlement pat- 
terns are as follows: The earliest remains (Cerro 
Prieto period) seem to be those of conjoined room 


structures of thin tapia or handmade rectangular 
adobes. Some structures were semi-subterranean. A 
little later, above ground structures were built on 
stone foundations surmounted by handmade conical 
adobes. Gradually, over the years, these structures 
became grouped together in “Agglutinated Settle- 
ments.” A few large houses were semi-isolated and 
may have denoted special rank or privilege for the 
owner. In the Tomaval period (a.p. 1000-1300, Wil- 
ley’s dates) an earlier, but less important pattern 
consisting of dwelling units within an enclosure 
wall received added impetus, possibly through the 
“Tiahuanaco” invasion. Gradually, the tendency 
grew for those compounds to become more complex 
and rambling and eventually to develop into large 
walled towns or cities. 

Structures identifiable as politico-religious do not 
seem to have come into existence until the middle 
or late Guanape period when ceramics and corn 
agriculture are also introduced. However, later 
periods are noted for their tremendous temple 
structures, many of which are accretions built upon 
the temples of earlier periods. After Tomaval times, 
however, pyramid mound building tapers off and 
finally almost dies out entirely in the Viru Valley. 

Possible fortifications in the form of hillcrest plat- 
forms first appear, like politico-religious structures, 
in the Guanape period. Again, the larger fortifica- 
tions seem to have been built prior to Tomaval 
times, for afterwards they decline in use and size. 

Disposal of the dead during all periods in the 
Viru Valley was by primary interment. Seemingly, 
at no time were there purposeful surface markings 
to indicate the burial places as cemeteries, though 
the greatest emphasis upon disposal of the dead oc- 
curred during the periods immediately preceding 
the Tomaval. Old burial areas were re-used by later 
peoples, and were frequently located near important 
politico-religious structures. 

Public works, as considered in this report, are 
major features which required group participation, 
other than the large politico-religious or fortification 
sites. As such, there are none identifiable for the 
first two Viru Valley periods (Cerro Prieto and 
Guanape). In the third period (Puerto Moorin), 
Willey says the evidence is “suggestive but not con- 
clusive.” It is not until the Gallinazo period (A.». 
1 to 800) that there were large scale irrigation works 
and extensive wall construction. Areas formerly ir- 
rigated in the Viru Valley far exceed those under 
irrigation today. These prehistoric works reached 
their culmination in the Huancaco (Mochica) period 
a.v. 800-1000. Similarly, the outstanding inter-valley 
road which cuts across the Viru Valley was probably 
established as early as the Tomaval period, though 
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most certainly it was used in later times also and 
was undoubtedly incorporated in the Inca road 
system. 

Excellent detailed maps and charts accompany the 
text of this report, showing the plans of houses and 
the layouts of various communities examined. Text 
figures also indicate for each period concerned the 


suggested community patterns. Numerous photo- 
graphic illustrations accompany the report. Unfor- 
tunately, the small page size of the bulletin and the 
number of photographs on each page frequently 
reduce the photographs to a point where they are 
difficult to use. Other than this relatively minor 
point, and the question of the duplication of period 
names, this is a most excellent report and should 
be of value to all anthropologists who are interested 
in the broader aspects of the subject. 
Joun M. Corsetr 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
WasuincTon, D. C. 


Chimu. Eine altindianische Hochkultur, by 
Gerdt Kutscher. Pp. 112, pls. 80, text illus. 77. 
Verlag Gebr. Mann, Berlin, 1950. 


In a well-printed, elegant volume with excellent 
plates and illustrations, Kutscher has described the 
Chimu civilization of the north coast of Peru with 
remarkable erudition, inspiration, and enthusiasm. 
At times the interpretations of the illustrations may 
appear rather too imaginative, but the analyses un- 
doubtedly arouse the reader’s imagination. An added 
advantage to students is the detailed register of 
plates, giving particulars of size and locality, etc. 

Through rich grave-finds, Chimu civilization can 
be studied in detail, and recent stratigraphic excava- 
tions are beginning to establish a reliable chronol- 
ogy. The pottery —shaped like hurcan figures or 
heads, effigies of nameless rulers, temples, buildings, 
animals and demons — introduces us to a singularly 
real and vivid world of lords and warriors, sick and 
maimed, sleeping drunkards, monstrous demons of 
diverse types, and everyday situations. 

Globular, flat-bottomed vessels are decorated with 
paintings and, like the others, commonly have a 
hollow, stirrup-like handle with a vertical spout at 
the top, the vessel's only opening. The technique is 
brilliant, and both the sculptural and painted dec- 
orations bear witness of skill and lively powers of 
observation. The plates reproduce some represent- 
ative specimens of Chimu art, though they cannot 
equal H. Ubbelohde-Doering’s consummate photog- 
raphy in his book, Auf den Kdnigsstrassen der Inka 
(Berlin, 1941). The paintings show expressive, lively, 
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graceful scenes, drawn with fine russet lines against 
a cream background. If the molded vessels repre- 
sent the subjects, the painted ones depict them in 
action — hunting, fishing, fighting, and performing 
ritual acts. There is no shading or perspective, and 
the life-like figures are therefore altogether depend- 
ent on contours, dress, and ornaments. Kutscher 
boldly tries to interpret the purpose of the scenes, 
but as chroniclers were brief and the thread between 
past and present has broken, it is a delicate task. 
Kutscher has, incidentally, treated this subject in 
considerable detail in a paper, “Iconographic studies 
as an aid in the reconstruction of Early Chimu 
Civilization” (Transactions of the New York Acad- 
emy of Sciences, Ser. I, Vol. 12, No. 6, pp. 194-203, 
April 1950). 

Buildings were of sun-dried adobe brick, and have 
been seriously damaged by time as well as by the 
treasure-seeker. Kutscher gives details of some of 
the imposing ancient ruins, such as the enormous 
“Huaca del Sol” at Moche, probably a pilgrimage 
center like Pachacamac on the central coast, and 
Chan-chan near Trujillo, probably a capital city. 
Ruins of temples, palaces, streets, courtyards, gar- 
dens, water-reservoirs, cover many square miles at 
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Chan-chan. Far to the south a defense wall stretched 
from the mountains to the sea, with the fortress 
Paramonga as an outpost. 

Kutscher gives a short description of the country 
and its natural features, of extensive irrigation sys- 
tems and fields; but unfortunately he has not in- 
cluded any pictures of ruins or landscapes. His 
summary of the sequence of cultures does not alto- 
gether agree with the latest chronological charts 
compiled in North America. In an appendix, ex- 
cerpts from the more important of the early Spanish 
descriptions are given. One could wish the author 
had devoted more space to the techniques of ceramics 
and metallurgy, and likewise to the sections on trade, 
communications, political and social conditions, jus- 
tice, the care of children, burial customs, astronomy, 
and astrology. 

Poring over Kutscher’s beautiful, interesting, and 
comprehensive volume is like making excursions to 
a rich, strange, and fascinating ancient world. This 
volume is a notable contribution in the proud tradi- 
tion of German Americanistics. 

S. Linné 

Tue ETHNOGRAPHICAL MuUsEUM 
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A Transcription by Emmett L. Bennett, Jr. 
with an Introduction by 
A. J. B. Wace 


(Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, Vol. 97) 
A limited number of copies of this article may be obtained from The 


American Philosophical Society, 104 South Fifth Street, Philadelphia 
6, Pennsylvania, at a price of one dollar. 


Ve CONGRES INTERNATIONAL 
p’ ARCHEOLOGIE CHRETIENNE 
The fifth International Congress of Christian Archaeology will be held 
at Aix-en-Provence from September 13 to September 20, 1954, under 
the presidency of Monseigneur L. de Bruyne, Rector of the Pontifical 


Institute of Christian Archaeology. The secretary is M. H. Stern, 10 rue 
du Colonel-Candelot, Bourg-la-Reine, Seine. 


THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES has re- 
cently issued Classifications for Surveys of Highly Trained Personnel, 
by J. F. Wellemeyer, Jr. in collaboration with Howard F. Foncannon 
and Shirley Duncan Hudson. Pp. 147. American Council of Learned 
Societies, 1219 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. ($3.00). 
This volume contains the classifications used by the A.C.L.S. in its 
National Registration of the Humanities and the Social Sciences and 
the National Scientific Register (now administered by the National 
Science Foundation) in coding biographical data on highly trained 
personnel. 
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